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A Character Sketch of John Mitchell 
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After a Day of Goya 


cycling, or any outdoor epost. when the body is weary, the hands rough and chapped, or the 


face red with tan or sunburn, POND’S EXTRACT removes all irritations—soothes and com- 
forts the body. 


There is only ONE POND’S EXTRACT and everybody knows its purity, 
strength and great medicinal value. Don’t take the weak, watery Witch 
Hazel preparations represented to be «‘the same as’? POND’S EXTRACT. 
They generally contain ‘‘ wood alcohol,’’ which irritates the skin, and, 
taken internally, is a deadly poison. 

Get POND’S EXTRACT, sold ONLY in SEALED BOTTLES in BUFF 
WRAPPERS. 


POND’S EXTRACT OINTMENT cures itching or bleeding piles, however severe. It is a 
specific in all skin diseases, and gives quick relief to burns and bruises. 
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Quilted 3S Cie Sat 


28 State Street, Boston 


Mattress sip 
Protectors ||| FISK & ROBINSON 


Quilted, of Bleached Muslin both 


sides, with pure white wadding be- BANKERS 


tween, are the best, being washable, 


and are most durable. Sizes for Government Bonds 


double beds, single beds, cribs and 
cradles bound ready for use. AND OTHER 


For Sale Investment Securities 


by all Dry-Goods Stores 


Excelsior Quilting Zo. HARVEY EDWARD FISK. 


GEORGE H. ROBINSON, 
Laight —o« Member New York Stock Exchange 
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It is soft and smooth and bland. 
Keeps the skin in perfect condition. 


Works miracles in preventing chapping 4 
7 and roughness 
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THE LEADING GIFT BOOK 





Wanted: A Chaperon 


By PAUL LEICESTER FORD 


WitH CoLor ILLUSTRATIONS 


BY CHRISTY 


HANDSOMELY PRINTED AND BOouND $2.00 


54th Thousand 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


Publishers, New York 





Press Gutting 


Romeike’s "'Strea 


will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 
about you, your friends, or any subject on which you want 
to be “up to date.”” Every newspaper and periodical of im- 
rtance in the United States and Europe is searched. 
erms $5.00 for 100 notices. 
HENRY ROMEIKE, 110 Sth Ave., N. Y. 


_SPLENDID PRESENTS 


for a little work—you can easily earn watches, 
clocks, silver, games, vooks, dolls, knives, 
guns, cameras, eic. Don’t miss our. mew plan 
and special premium list. Write to-day to 


HOWARD CO. 576 Masonic Temple, Chicago, 
WANTED-— Educated man of business ao be 
—e y us. ' on pe Fn amg - 
definite time guaranty with commission _ 
ali 4 


Give age, qualifications, references. 
COMPANY, New York. 











A GHANGE for an honest, energetic man 
to make money on an honest, ready-selling 
proposition. If you mean business, write 
G. & C. MERRIAM CoO., 
Springfield, Mass, 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Weekly Magazine. Eutered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one year, 
" $2.00. Single Copies, 10 cents. 


oe copies over six months old twenty-five ceuts. Postage 

any Foreign Country iv the Postal Union, $1.56 a year extra. 

er for the change of an address should be received one 

week befure vpange is to take effect; the vld as well ns the 
new address bua a be given. 








S2FOR$ 22 





NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
CRITERION 

LEDGER MONTHLY 
NICKELL MAGAZINE 


EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE, 


WHAT TO EAT, Table Tal 
ART INTERCHANGE, and Everybody's Magazine 


INDEPENDENT, 
INDEPENDENT, Everybod 
INDEPENDENT, World’s Work, Every body’ 
INDEPEN DENT, Public Opinion (new), Every 


Ask for my 32-page Clubbing List. 





NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


A FEW VERY ATTRACTIVE! OFFERS: 


The Periodicals will be sent to One or to Different Addresses, as Desired. 


SUGGESS or Woman’s Home Comqanien, and Everybody’s Magazine. 
he Criterion, and Little Folks (new) 
TABLE TALK, Everybody's, and The Criterion or Ladies’ “ Sebete: Suen 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, Everybody's, and American Boy or Cosmopolitan. wae 
k, Motherhood, and Everybody’s eeade 


INDEPENDENT, Mind. Becen — or Cosmopolitan. RN PRES sees Wh 
uccess, an very y’s. 


*s, and Art oe Aye ty)  eccoeaad 8 


Send Your List to us and tet us Quote You Prices. 


J. W. GRUMIAUX’S CLUB AGENCY, = 
REFERENCES; Dun’s or Bradstreet’s, any Leading Publisher, Le Roy National Bank, 


A choice selection of magazines sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


--one year, #2.50 
one year, 
one year, 
one year, 
one year, 
one year, .50 


$6.50 J 


MY PRICE FOR 
ALL SIX 


*2.00 


PUB’S 
PRICE 
$2.00 


World 


r 
id Min 


$2 2 1g Or ye G0 0 Se 
SSSSsSssse 
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Address 


Dept. F.. Le Roy, N. Y: 
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Irving Bacheller’s Books 


MORE THAN HALF A MILLION COPIES SOLD 


SAYS THE BOOKMAN: 
you cannot getaway from the fact that there runs through them a 
certain pleasant yet almost undefinable charm. Is tt the atmos- 
phere. the style, the scent of the North Woods, the odour of the wild 
Howers, the rush of rivers, the crackling of cabin fires, or ts tt in the 


| speech and kindly faces of the men and women of whom his stortes tell ? 





EBEN HOLDEN 


TILL stands as the greatest of recent novels. William Dean 
Howells, Edmund Clarence Stedman, Clement Shorter, Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, the London Saturday Review, the London 77mes, 
all the great critics and organs of criticism have given a hearty 
hand to Uncle Eb. 


He is a son of Uncle Sam, strong, kind, American. Moreover, 
he belongs to the family of Santa Claus 


NO BETTER XMAS FRIEND 


UNCLE EB will bring happiness and good cheer into every home. 
Remember that your son, your daughter, your niece, your 
nephew, or any of your friends will be the better and the wiser for 


his acquaintance. 


DR’] AND [| 


RARE book, in style vivid, in thought elevating,” said Dr. 

Talmage. “I’ve locked it in a drawer, so that I can read 

omething else,” says another eminent man. “Full of splendid 
lessons of character,” says the President of Bowdoin College. 


A Charming and Beautiful Christmas Gift ! 








LOTHROP. PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 
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When calling please ask for Mr. Grant. 


‘ Save on Books 


Whenever you need any book, or any 
information about books, write to me 
and you will receive prompt attention 
and low prices. 


My Stock of Books 
in all departments of literature is very 
complete, 

An Assortment of Catalogues 


and slips of books at reduced 
prices sent for a 10-cent stamp. 


F. Ee; GRANT, 
23 West Forty-Second Street, New York 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 





PUZZLE BOOK AND PRIZE OFFER FREE 


to all on application. Address FARM, FIELD AND FIRESIDE, 


576 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 
stationery cheap. dress to-da , How. 


ENVELOPES ARD Co., 576 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


EDUCATION 
Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 


Wells College 


For Women 


For Catalogue, address — THE PRESIDENT. 


Hogers ; Hall School 


For Girls, Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Four acres for 
Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey. 


Mrs. E. P. Underhill, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


OBERLIN ACADEMY 


ew Classes Begin January 7, 1 
ae .. year. Fifteen instructors. AB. equipped 
to prepare for any college or scientific —- New gymnasium. 
Expenses Reasonable. For catalogue a apply to 
Joun FisHer Peck, Principal, Rox F 55, Oberlin, Ohio 


FREE EDUCATION 


in the following courses for home study: pEhesteatinn Sorts Stee. Ad- rerbesse. 
Journalism, Pr 4 
Electrical Engineering (Interior Wikies and Tukvines Tiectte oe oe 
sad yee and Telegraph ne. Write for Free Tuition a 
of America, Box 813, Scranton, Pa 


14, 983 A | f ts were made to Civil Service 

pp po n men p'aces ae | the year ending 

June 80. 1902. This was 4,692 more than wem appointed during 1901. 

Excellent Opportunities for young people. undreds of those 

whom we prepare by mat! for the examinations are annual'y ap 

inted. Full tnformation about all government positions free 
rite for our Civil Service Catalogue and dates of examinations, 


£ OLUWBIAN g GPRESFONSENTE COLL aw 
222 2h Pa. Ave. S, Washington 





printed to order, ont $1 per 1,000; other 




















TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 


OTEL VEKON \,—Pleasantly y= nth hi ” rolling pine 

lands surrounded by twenty-five lakes, a'l within three miles 

of house. 300 ft. above sealevel. Steam heat. Terms $8 to $10 a 
week. TYLER M MERW IN, Avon Park, De Soto UCo., Fla. 


EASTON SANITARIUM. 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. Twen 
five years’ expe rience ; late First Assistant — in Middle. 
town, N. Y., State Hospital ; visit beforegdecid 
PENCER KI} NEY. "SLD., 





Easton, Pa. 


66 +h A high class private sans. 
INTERPINES torium for the treatment 
of disorders of the nervous 

system. Numbers limited. Write for booklet. 
DRS. SEWARD, Goshen, New York, 


2b hal TOURS. 


Cuba, Jan. 15, 21 days 

Florida, Mar. 5, 16 a. 

Italy, April 11, 84 day e. 
fornia, Acril 14, 35 





ew if és é 
HCUBBS’ TOURS, 316 —_— St., Easton, Pa. 


BERMUDA. 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL 


OPEN FROM DECEMBER TO MAY. 


Accommodates 200 ” RS For terms, etc., address 
WE, Hamilton, Bermuda. 
F. H. Scofield’s, 1 Madison-ave. wy 


Q. S. S. Co. 


For the Winter 


o BERMUDA 


Li fey in forty-eight hours from New York, by the ele- 
ga ant steamers of the Quebec 8. 8.Co. No frost, no malaria. 

eadquarters for British North Atlantic Navy and Army. 
Cable communication. Equable climate ; about 70 degrees 
in December. For illustrated pamphlet in colors apply to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 39 Broadway, New 
York, or A. Ahern, Sec’ y Quebec, Canada, or THOS. OOK 
& SON, 261 Broadway, 


The Shoreham, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Will Reopen December 1, 1902 


After Most Extensive Alterations: Refurnishing, 
Electric Elevators, Long Distance Room Tele- 
phones, and all Modern Improvements and Con- 
veniences, 

The Shoreham presents to the traveling publica 
most Complete, Comfortable and Up-to-date Hotel 

Conducted on both the American and European 
Plans. 





Circulars, etc., a 








JOHN T. DEVINE, 


St. Denis Dotel 


Broadway and Eleventh Street 
New York 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Table d’hote Breakfast -_- Dinner 
Rooms from $3.00 Day y Spe 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 
The Convenient Location, Aces 6 yp Appointment, 
Reasonable Charges, Courteous Attendance and 
Cuisine of Exceptional Excellence are characteristic 
of this hotel, and have secured and retained for i! a 
patronage of the highest order. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & £ON, Proprietors 


Prop. 
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THEH ANSONIA 


Broadway, 73d to 74th Street, ie 
New York’s Largest and Most Complete Apartment Hotel. 


A SUMMARY OF THE ANSONIA’S CONVENIENCES: 


Restaurant, with Public and Private Dining Rooms. Service of Meals in Apartments; 
Valet Service. Maid Attendance on each floor. Servants by the day, week or 
month. Private Garriage Service. Detective Service. Telephone in each Suite. 

Telegraph and Messenger station ; Theatre Ticket and Newspaper Kiosk, Florists, 
Druggists, Physicians, Dentists, Barber Shop, Manicure and Ladies’ Hairdressers, 
Bank and Safe Deposit Vaults, Cold Storage Compartments, the Largest Laundry in 
the World, Grocery. Bakery, Butcher and Dairy Depots for the exclusive use of the 
tenants. Cold Storage Refrigerators, Running Ice Water and Ice-Freezing Compart- 
ment in e1+h Apartment; every room artificially ventilated and cooled to any degree 

inthe Summer. All the water used in the building is three times filtered. 


OPrEN TO TEBE YFPUBIUmUIC. 
The Scale of Rentals is as Follows: 

BAGHELOR SUITES. | 

One room and bath, $500 to 900 


Two rooms and bath, . 800 to 1,500 
Three rooms and bath, 1,200 to 1,800 














HOUSEKEEPING APARTMENTS. 
Suites of from Six rooms and bath to 
as many as may be required; ranging 
from $1,600 upwards. 


INSPECTION INVITED OF THE REMAINING VACANCIES. 








For Further Particulars Apply to 


SLAWSON & HOBBS, Agents, 724, SSLUMBUS AVENUE, 


NEAR 73d STREET,. 
GUERNSEY E. WEBB, Resident Manager. 


ST. DENIS| 


HOTEL 
Broadway and Eleventh St., 
(OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH) 
New York 
CONDUCTED ON EUROPEAN 
PLAN AT MODERATE RATES 


Table d’Hote Breakfast 
50c 











Table. d’Hote ;Dinner 
$1.25 and $1.50 


Centrally located and most convenient to amusement ‘and business 
districts. Of easy access from depots and ferries by Broadway 
cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURS 


CALIFORNIA a FLORIDA 

January 29—-Special train ex- | nter February 3 and 17, March 3— 

cept on Pacific Coast. Thirty F Two weeks to three months 
ali 


days in California—$300 in the tropics. Round tri 
rate from New York $5 


waged oP age train we S 4 
the Coast only. The Mardi rill 
Gras at New Orleans and a p OLD POINT COMFORT. 


month in California—$2 75 RICHMOND and 


ea 
Vacations | cis, axa 25, 
March 14 and 28, April 25, 


WASHINGTON 3 May 9—Round trip rate from 
1902-1903 New York $36 
ony oe supeary =e pom 
rua an , Mare an ; 
lor! 6 ocd 23, Bey Hla Ree OLD POINT COMFORT 


P ; Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
Three day outings. Round oe Gongs W. Dard, keane ONLY 


trip rate from New York $12 [| General. Passenger Agent 
and $14.60 according to | Broad Street Station, Phila: | Round trip rate from New 
hotel selected delphia, Pa. York $17 


J. B. HUTCHINSON, J. R. WOOD, 


General Manager General Passenger Agent 


$8) ere 
anemia 


a o Ge poo 


Greatest in America 


The greatest through train service in America is operated over the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern Railway, and is between the cities of Chicago and 
Cleveland, Buffalo, New York and Boston, 

“Everything in connection with the Lake Shore is the best in every sense 
of the word. It has ever been prominent in this respect, and never did it stand 
forth so strongly in all its history as now.” 

For “Book of Trains” or information about travel over the Lake Shore 

Address A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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CALIF 


A good land, a land of brooks of water, of 
fountains and depths that spring out of val- 
leys and hills; a land of wheat and barley, 
and vines, and fig trees, and pomegranates; 
a land of oil olive and honey; a land wherein} 
thou shalt eat bread without scarceness, 
thou shalt not lack anything in it; a land 
whose stones are iron and out of whose hills 
thou mayest dig brass.—peut. vii, 7-9. 


Two New Daily Trains From New York.... 


SUNSET.LIMITED 


OBSERVATION, COMPARTMENT Dinine CARs 


CONNECTING PULLMAN SLEEPING AND Dinine Cars FROM New YorK Via WasHIneToN, SOUTHERN Ry., 
. A. & W. P. Ry., L. & N. BR. R. 


— ALSO — 


PACIFIC COAST EXPRESS 





New, Elegant Passenger Steamers, New York to New Orleans: 





For free illustrated pamphlets, maps, time tables, railroad and steamship tickets, and baggage checked through 9 


to all destinations, address 
ANY AGENT OF THE 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


: Or L_ H. NUTIING, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 349 Broadway or | Battery Place, New York 
—  E.O. McCORMIOK, Pass. Traf. Mgr.,San Francisco. 8. F. B. MORSE, Ass’t Pass. Traf. Mgr., Houston, Tex. 
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THE 


Overland 


California 


Leaves Chicago 8.00 p.m. daily through to San Francisco and Portland. 
It is the most luxurious train on the American Continent. Private 
compartment, observation, drawing-room, dining and buffet-library 
cars, barber, bath, private reading lamps, telephone (for use at terminals). 
Less than three days en route. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTED THROUGHOUT. 


Two other fast trains leave Chicago 10 a. m. and 11.30 p.m. daily, with 
through service to San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland via the 


Chicago & North-Western 


Union Pacific and Southern Pacific Railways 


Write for particulars to 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER, 
CHICAGO. 





A DELIGHTFUL WINTER TOUR AROUND BEAUTIFUL 


PORTO RICO. 


By the new steamers ‘‘ COAII0’’ (5,000 tons’ and ‘‘ PONCE ’’ (3,500 tons. A three 

weeks’ trip in the Tropics made with every comfort, and pas every 

opportunity for seeing and enjoying the rare beauty of the island. e e ° 
ENTIRE cosT OF TRIFYF, B1380 AND 8140 

which includes every expense aboard the steamer. Tourists may use the steamers as a hotel 

while visiting the various ports. The steamers have all the appointments of sea-going yachts, and 

the cuisine and service are of the highest class. All state-rooms are on dec amidships. 

Steamship “ Ponce” sails January 3, January $1, February 2, March 28. Steamship “Coamo” 

sails January 17, February 14, Ma 14. 

For turther particulars and descriptive pamphlet, address 


THE NEW YORK & PORTO RICO §&. &. CGO., 1 Broadway, New York 
or RAYMOND & WHITCOMR. 25 Union Square, New York 
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(Sonos 


DINING GAR: 
SERVICE 


IRON 
MOUNTAIN 


ROUTE 


MEALS SERVED A LA CARTE ON 
THROUGH TRAINS BETWEEN 
ST. LOUIS, MEMPHIS AND TEXAS. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTS AND FANS ON DINING 
CARS AND PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS. 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
SEATS FREE. 


The Only Line to Texas 


operating dining cars 














a = 


The Berkeley Hote 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets 


zs BOSTON «2 
Near Back Bay Stations 


European and American Plans 


A MODERN HOTEL, particular 

adapted to transient guests, Eas 
of access to all parts of the city an 
suburbs. Electric cars pass the doo 
Cuisine unexcelled. 


Peculiarly Attractive to Ladies Travelling Alone 
JOHN A. SHERLOCK 











HAWAII Ye 


4 . 
Ne 

No * * * land In all the world 

as any deep, strong charm 
for me but that one. * * * Forme its 
baimy airs are always blowing, its 
summer seas flashing in the sun; the 
poms of its surf-beat is in my ear; 

can see its garianded crags, it® leap 
ing cascades, its plumy paims, drows. 
ing by the shore, its remote summits 
floating like islahds above the cloud- 
rack.”—MaRK TWAIN. 











W. E. HOYT, G. E. P. Agent. 





‘Do you know 


that Hawaii is a delightful winter 
resort? and one sails over summer 
seas in swift and splendid ships. 
Steamers from San Francisco every 
ten days.. Send for new folder— 
free; or enclose ten cents in stamps 
for “Hawaii,” a booklet, to 
E. F. BURNETT, G.E. Agt. 


Oceanic S. S. COMPANY 
(American and Australian Line) 
427 Broadway, 

NEW, YORK. : 

LINE TO TAHITI, SAMOA, NEW 


ZEALAND, AUSTRALIA, AanpD 
ROUND-THE-WORLD. 


a eS SS a 
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A large and complete line of 


Papeteries 


One and two quire boxes, adapted for elite 
correspondence as well as holiday gifts. Unique 
and elegant. 


If your stationer will not supply —_ 
call on or write to 


Connecticut Valley Paper & Envelope Co., 
87 Beekman Street, New York. 


M* nies | HOUSE FURNISHING 


and underwear of The largest and choicest collection of High Grade 
Goods ever offered in the United States for furnish- 
ing the home, It includes a full line of 


Eddy Refrigerators Out Standard for the 


Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
36, 41, 45 Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 


inches wide. Goods carefuliy packed and delivered free at station 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
For sale by prompt and careful attention. 


rei | LEWIS & CONGER, 


ain 130 and 132 W. 42d St. and 135 W. dist St. 


MIB Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


TREAT & Converse, Agents for this Muslin, 


79 & 81 Worth Street, New York 
Boston °° PHILADELPHIA *.° BALTIMORIL HA } S 
CHICAGO — St. Lots ee * 


Exclusive Styles for this Sea- 


8 5 son, in Silk, Opera, Derbies, and 

Ch ildren i. Shoes. Soft Hats. All priced moderate 
FAMILIES in search ot ffrst-class Footwear for for high-class goods. 

children can rely on us for — =~ grades at the low- 


est prices. To attract the family trade we will sell our E. WILLARD JONES, 


best productions at 10 per cent above the actual cost 


of manufacture, bringing the consumer in close touch 
with lowest wholesale raves. Late Bird & Co. 49 Nassau St. 





muslin, 
fine as linen, 
soft as silk. 











Stevens’ Comfortable Chairs irs Oi 


Zam Library or sick room. Boery kn | 
Position for Comfort Invali ‘Wheel j 


= my , Reclin- 
BpooT TRE en ey oiitely the 


25 WEST 234d ST., Near Fifth Ave Hotel. J i best, built onjmea 
wae rac-} 


new 
. tical 
at moderate prices. 
ae free. 


fine 3 DrSAACTaoMPS0NS EYE WATER [Mager toa 


AYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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“Especially the 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


of Virginia.” 
For Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria, Renal Calculi, Gout 
Rheumatism and All Diseases Dependent 
Upon a Uric Acid Diathesis. 


Samuel O. L. Potter, A.M., M.D., M.R.C.P., London, Professor of the Principles a 
Practice of Medicine and Clinical Medicine in the College Physicians and Surgeons of San Fra 0 
Cal., in his‘‘Hand-Book of Materia Medica, Pharmacy and Therapeutics,” in the citation of remedie 


under the head of ‘‘Chronic Bright’s Disease,’’ of Virgini 
says: ‘‘Mineral waters, especially the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER ,.; man 
advocates.’’ Also, under “BUFFALO is highly recommended.”’ 
“Albuminuria,” he says: LITHIA WATER 

George Halsted Boyland, A.M., M. D., 0/ Paris, Doctor of Medicine, of the Faculty of Pari 
in the New York erp Jane Angee a. 1896, says: ‘‘There is no remedy as ——— 
specific in all forms of Albuminuria and Bright’s pring No 
Disease, whether acute or chronic, as LITHIA WATER, 2, accom 
panied by a milk diet. In all cases of pregnancy, where albumin is found in the urine, as late as th 
last week before confinement, if this water and a milk diet are prescribed, the albumin disappes 
rapidly from the urine and the patient has a positive guarantee against puerperal convulsions.” 


T. Griswold Comstock, A. M., M. D., 0/ St. Louis, Mo., says: ‘‘I have often prescribec 
in Gouty and Rheumatic conditions and in Renal Calculi, ac 
companied by Renal Colic, and always with the most sati: 

factory results. In Renal Calculi, where there is an excess of Uric Acid, it is especially efficacious.’ 


Medical testimony which defies all impu- BUFFALO is for sale by druggis 
tation or question mailed to any address. LITHIA WATER and grocers generally, 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIA. 











OWeill’s 


Holiday Goods Reduced 


In every department on every floor there are hundreds and 
thousands of useful and ornamental articles eminently suit- 
able for hollday presents—which belong particularly to the 
holiday season and which we naturally desire to close out. 
Instead of waiting till later as is customary we take time by 
the forelock and make radical and sweeping reductions now. 
So that all this week you have the opportunity to secure 
any number of elegant holiday gifts . . . 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES EVER QUOTED 


China and American Cut Glass, Fancy 
Goods, Dolls, Silver Novelties, Brush, 
Comb and Mirror Sets, Fancy Stationery 
and Books, Handkerchiefs, Umbrellas, 


etc., etc. 


Sixth Avenue, 20th fo Zisf Sireef. 
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BENEDICT 


Jewelers 


FOUNDED 
1819 








OLD LOCATION OF NEW LOCATION 


SAMUEL W. BENEDICT Washington Life Ins. Bldg. 


and BENEDICT BROS. 141 BROADWAY 
in Wall Street, 1835 Cor. Liberty Street, N. Y. 





Benedict's Time is Standard Time 





a HE Watch and Jewelry House of Benedict Bros. was 

established in Wall Street, in 1819, by Samuel W. 
Benedict, the father of the present Benedict Bros., which 
makes it probably the oldest in their line in this country. 
The present Benedicts.removed to the corner of Cortlandt 
Street in 1863. They have long desired to have larger 
and fire-proof quarters, and now have, they believe, the 
most attractive Jewelry Store in the United States, and 
perhaps in the world. Their specialties are fine Watches, 
Diamonds and other Precious Gems. 


BENEDICT BROS., Jewelers 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSVRANCE BVILDING 
141 Broadway, Corner Liberty Street, New York 
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COPYRIGHT, 1902, BY SMITH & WESGON 


“WITH THE WOLF HOUNDS” 


[N the Far West, where a revolver receives its severest test in daily 
service, the Smith & Wesson is used in preference to all others. It 

is the most perfect revolver fashioned, and is supreme in accuracy and 

reliability. 

All Smith & Wesson Revolvers 

have this monogram trade-mark 


We have published a limited number of copies in exact reproduction of 
Frederic Remington’s spirited hunting picture, ‘* The Wolf Hounds,’” 


on heavy plate paper, 14x15 inches in size. We will send prepaid a 
tamped on the frame. None copy to any address for ten cents in silver. In the January Scribner's, 


others are genuine. Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Smart Set, and Churchman we will reproduce 
‘*The Horse Thief,’ one of Dan Smith’s realistic Western pictures, 
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“The Booklet’ 


Showing the facilities of our 
House for the instruction of in- 
vestors in Municipal, Electric 
Railway, Water Works and other 
Corporation Bonds, will be sent 
to all readers of the INDEPENDENT, 


on application to 


W. J. HAYES & SONS, 
BANKERS, 


Mention the INDEPENDENT. 
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HandKerchiefs 
and Laces. 


Fine linen handkerchiefs 
and delicate laces will not 
bear rubbing. To clean 
them, soak in Ivory Soap 
suds, work them up and 
down with the hands 
(when they are very deli«- 
cate it is better to shake 
them in a fruit jar about 
two-thirds full of suds), 
then rinse in clear water. 
A pinch of gum arabic dis« 
solved in hot water and a 
little bluing should be 
used to dip the pieces into 
before drying. Stretch 
perfectly smooth on a mare 
ble bureau top or a pane 
of glass and allow to dry. 
With laces care should be 
taken that the wrong side 
is against the marble or 
glass surface. 
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SUFFERERS FROM] 
DYSPEPSIA 4N2_OTHER 
STOMACH TROUBLES 


Can Find Quick Relief by Using 








Glycozoné 


an absolutely harmless germicide. 
It subdues the inflammation of the 
mucous membrane of the stomach, 
thus removing the cause of the disease, 
and effects a cure. 

For any stomach trouble it will do 
good and generally cure. 

Used and recommended by leading 


’ Sold by leading druggists. 


FREE I will send by mail on receipt of 
20c., to cover actual postage, 2 
liberal sample, ‘that will prove the claims ] 
make to your entire satisfaction. This prepara. 
tion cannot harm you, and in most cases gives 
wonderful results. Address 
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Survey of the World 


The attempt to exclude negroes 
from the Republican party in 
the South still engages the at- 
tention of politicians at Washington. 
Senator Pritchard, the leader of the 
movement, remarked last week that he 
approved Postmaster-General Payne’s 
plan for reducing the representation of 
the Southern States in Republican Na- 
tional conventions, but was not in favor 
of reducing the representation, in the 
House, of Southern States which have 
disfranchised their negroes. Some in- 


Political 
Topics 


terest has been shown concerning the 
appointment of a successor to Mr. Mayer 


Hahn, Collector at Newberne, N. C. Mr. 
Hahn is a well-to-do white man, who 
has strongly opposed the exclusion of 
negroes from the party. Senator Prit- 
chard proposed the appointment of Mr. 
D. H. Patrick in his place, and Mr. 
Patrick has been nominated. It is said 
that after considering the charges relat- 
ing to the political conduct of Dr. Crum, 
the negro candidate for the office of Col- 
lector of the Port at Charleston, the 
President has decided to appoint him.— 
Senator Morgan, of Alabama, has be- 
come quite enthusiastic in support of his 
project for the colonization of Southern 
negroes in the Philippines, and has ex- 
plained it to the President and members 
of the Cabinet. It includes the incor- 
poration of a steamship company to 
transport the emigrants, and the gift of 
a homestead of 20 acres to each one of 
iem. Senator Tillman says the negroes 
ouldn’t go, and that, if they should, the 
ost of carrying them and of settling 
them comfortably on the islands would 
he a very great sum.—At the recent din- 
ner of the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
nierce, General Young, who is to succeed 
l.ieutenant-General Miles, spoke of the 


value of the Philippines on account of 
their strategic position with respect to 
the trade of Asia, saying that to gain su- 
premacy in the commerce of the East 
we must maintain at the islands a mili- 
tary and a naval force that could act 
quickly and effectively at any point in 
the Orient. “‘ The time will come,” he 
added, “ when we shall have to fight to 
maintain the supremacy of our com- 
merce.”—The New Hampshire Constitu- 
tional Convention adopted; with only 
two dissenting votes, a stringent amend- 
ment against Trusts, and another (by a 
vote of 186 to 177) in favor of woman 
suffrage. These will be submitted to 
the people. 


A bill reducing to 25 per 
cent. of the Dingley Tar- 
iff rates the duties on im- 
ports from the Philippine Islands was 
passed in the House last week, after a 
brief debate, the Democrats holding that 
the duties should be entirely removed. 
Under existing law the rates are 75 per 
cent. of those imposed on imports from 
foreign countries. The Senate Commit- 
tee on the Philippines reported a bill 
establishing the gold standard on the 
islands, the unit to be the gold peso, hav- 
ing a gold value of fifty cents.—The sub- 
ject of Trusts was before the House on 
the 17th, a Democratic member having 
unexpectedly moved that an amendment, 
providing $250,000 for the enforcement 
of the Sherman Act by the Department of 
Justice, be added to a pending general 
appropriation bill.. The Republicans had 
intended to attach such a provision to 
another appropriation bill, later in the 
session. They accepted this amendment, 
however, increasing the sum to $500,000. 
The appropriation is really made in re- 
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sponse to a request from Attorney-Gen- 
eral Knox. In the Senate Mr. Hoar, 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, ex- 
cited some curiosity by asking leave to 
introduce a bill merely by its title—“a 
bill for the regulation of Trusts or cor- 
porations engaged in international or in- 
terstate commerce ”—saying that the bill 
itself had not yet been written. This was 
permitted. The bill will go to his com- 
mittee—In the House the elaborate 
financial bill of Mr. Fowler, chairman of 
the Currency Committee, has been laid 
aside by the Republicans. Some of its 
provisions, especially those concerning 
branch banks and the retirement of the 
greenbacks, had excited opposition in the 
party. In the place of it Mr. Fowler has 
introduced a brief bill enabling a national 
bank to issue, upon the security of its 
assets, circulating notes up to the amount 
of 25 ner cent. of its paid-up and unim- 
paired capital. The notes are also to be 
secured by a guaranty fund of 5 per cent. 
—Senator .Lodge has introduced a bill 
for reciprocity with Canada so far as 
coal is concerned. Duties are now im- 
posed by both countries. The bill pro- 
vides for a removal of our tariff on coal 
whenever Canada’s tariff on coal from 
the United States is repealed.—An agree- 
ment has at last been reached concern- 
ing the bill for paying the members of 
the Anthracite Strike Commission. 
Those who are not in the public service 
are to receive $4,000 a year, with $15 a 
day for expenses. To the three who are 
in the service $15 a day will be paid, with 
as much more for the expense account.— 
The House has passed the Senate bill for 
a union railway station in Washington, 
to be situated a short distance north of 
the present station of the Baltimore and 
Ohio road. The cost will be $4,000,000, 
half of which is to be contributed by the 
Government. The Pennsylvania Com- 
pany’s tracks will be removed from the 
mall, and connection with the new station 
will be made by means of a tunnel under 
the space between the Capitol and the 
Library.—On the 20th Congress ad- 
journed until arse" Sth. 


The union miners closed 
their case last week, in the 
proceedings before the An- 
thracite Strike Commission, and a be- 


Coal Strike 
Testimony 
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ginning was made on the other side by 
the operators and the non-union men. 
The most interesting testimony submitted 
by the union miner$ was that which re- 
lated to the existence of a Trust and to 
the employment of young girls. Mr. 
Henry D. Lloyd introduced much docu- 
mentary evidence concerning the combi- 
nation alleged to have been formed by 
the railroad companies, and the relations 
existing between these companies and 
the subsidiary mining corporations, argu- 
ing that if the profits of the latter were 
small, this was due to the fact that min- 
ing profits were absorbed by the high 
freight rates. Judge Gray said that the 
question of the existence of a Coal Trust 
could not be investigated by the Com- 
mission, and that he thought the Commis- 
sion would not go into the relations of 
the carrying companies to the miners. 
As for profits, the Commission assumed 
that the operators could pay fair wages; 
employers who couldn’t do that should 
go out of business. Several little girls 
testified that they worked at night in the 
silk mills and were paid from 3 to 5% 
cents an hour. In the interest of the 
operators it was shown, by the wage 
statement which the Commission had re- 
ceived from the Pennsylvania Coal Com- 
pany, that the fathers of two of these 
children had been earning very good 
wages in the mines, $1,131 having been 
paid to one last year, and $934 to the 
other. -The Commission regarded these 
fathers with indignation until the com- 
pany’s superintendent admitted that the 
payments in question had been made not 
to the two miners for themselves, but 
to them as representing small groups of 
workmen, each group consisting of four 
or six persons. Whereupon Judge Gray 
warned the operators that this disclosure 
cast suspicion upon all the statements of 
miners’ earnings filed by them with the 
Commission. In the opening argument 
for the operators, Mr. Wolverton, coun- 
sel for the Reading Company, repeated 
the statements made at the Washington 
conference and elsewhere by representa- 
tives of the companies. The Commis- 
sion, he asserted, had no authority to con- 
sider the question of recognizing the 
union. The operators conceded the right 
of labor to organize, but they would not 
consent to have their business turned 
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over to a union controlled by bituminous 
miners. For three days after the conclu- 
sion of his address, the testimony was 
that of non-union miners and their rela- 
tives concerning the intimidation and 
violence to which they had been sub- 
jected. Among the witnesses was the 
widow of one man who had been mur- 
dered. The statements made covered a 
long list of outrages of various kinds— 
murder, manslaughter, assault, persecu- 
tion, the destruction of miners’ houses by 
dynamite or fire, etc. Stories of boy- 
cotting that deprived men and their 
families of the necessaries of life excited 
the indignation of Judge Gray, who 
spoke sharply of the cowardice of those 
who instigated such proceedings. At 
the end of the week the hearing was 
adjourned until January 6th. 


a 


The treaty of reciprocity 
with Cuba was brought to 
Washington by General 
Bliss on the 16th, and on the following 
day was sent to the Senate. It provides 
for a reduction of all our duties on Cu- 
ban products by 20 per cent. In return 
for this concession there is to be a gen- 
eral reduction of 20 per cent. of Cuban 
duties on imports from this country 
(tobacco excepted), with reductions of 
25, 30 and 40 per cent. of the rates on 
certain groups of products. Thus, the 
reduction of 40 per cent. applies to knit 
cotton goods, woolens, silks, and pre- 
served fruits; under the reduction of 30 
per cent. are enumerated shoes, cutlery, 
photographs, window glass, bottled beer, 
butter, preserved vegetables, paper, and 
manufactures of hemp; and the reduction 
of 25 per cent. is to be applied to the 
duties on pottery, salted fish, ships, boats, 
manufactures of iron and steel, whisky 
and brandy. The President will not send 
a copy to the House, but it is said that 
action relating to the treaty will be taken 
in the House by means of a brief gen- 
eral bill of approval. The press of 
Havana regards the provisions of the 
agreement with satisfaction, but it is re- 
ported the Nationalists in the Cuban Con- 
gress—who resent the forced resignation 
of Sefior Tamayo from the Cabinet. and 
the punishment of the Mayor of Havana 
for his conduct during the recent strike 
—will oppose a ratification of it. The 


Cuba and 
Porto Rico 


Washington Government desires early 
action, in order that negotiations may 
promptly be undertaken for a treaty em- 
bodying the provisions of the Platt 
Amendment, especially those relating to 
coaling stations, recent events on the 
coast of Venezuela having shown the 
value of such stations in Cuba. The 
War and Navy Departments regard the 
site at Guantanamo with especial favor, 
but are inclined to give up the site at 
Nipe for one on the north coast within 
a short distance of Havana. The ob- 
jections of the Cuban Government and 
people to the use of a site at Havana will 
prevent the establishment of any coaling 
station there-—General Gomez and the 
Veteran Association are still striving to 
procure pardons for the strike rioters ar- 
rested and awaiting trial, alleging that 
they caused order to be restored only by 
a promise that no one should be prose- 
cuted. President Palma is inclined to 
leave the cases with the courts——At San 
Juan, Porto Rico, Commander Mentz, of 
the Marine Corps, and B. F. Butler, Su- 
pervisor of Elections, have been arrested 
for smuggling large quantities of liquors 
from St. Thomas by means of the light- 
house tender “ Laurel.” 


& 


It now seems assured that 
the most critical stage of the 
Venezuelan situation has been passed. 
Last week President Castro, urged by 
a committee of the leading citizens in 
Venezuela, gave the United States Min- 
ister, Mr. Bowen, plenary power to ne- 
gotiate for a settlement of the dispute, 
while England and Germany, on the 
other hand, backed up by Italy, have ex- 
pressed their willingness to leave the 
whole controversy to arbitration. Altho 
all the seaports of Venezuela are still 
blockaded by the allied fleet and altho a 
voluminous correspondence may be 
necessary before the details of the arbi- 
tration can be agreed upon, neverthe- 
less it would seem at the present writ- 
ing that no forcible invasion of Vene- 
zuelan soil will be attempted nor any 
blood shed in battle. In Caracas, how- 
ever, the excitement is still intense. The 
people have virtually declared a boycott 
against all English and German goods 
and it is said that already the loss to 
England and Germany on this account is 


Venezuela 
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far greater than the debts they are try- 
ing to collect. It looks, also, as tho there 
might be in addition a general sympa- 
thetic boycott of English and German 
goods in several of the other South 
American republics. The demonstrations 
in Caracas still continue and the fear of 
foreign war has solidified all factions, so 
that Castro has practically unanimous 
support. “El Mocho” (i. ¢., the “ crij- 
ple,” so-called from the fact that he has 
only two fingers on one of his hands) 
received a tremendous ovation upon be- 
ing liberated by Castro from prisor: and 
came from La Guayra to Caracas, where 
he swore to Castro that he would support 
him, while the latter in turn replied that 
he would let by-gones be by-gones. Mr. 
Bowen has received a document signed 
by Castro and the Secretary of State, 
placing the entire Venezuelan case in his 
hands and requesting that he be made 
the sole arbitrator of the dispute. in 
case England, Germany and Italy are 
willing to accept Mr. Bowen, it is sug- 
gested that he come to Washington for 
a conference rather than have the repre- 
sentatives of the allied governtnents meet 


in Caracas. But England and Germany 
have made a very shrewd diplomatic 
counter move in requesting that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt be the sole arbitrator of 


the dispute. They feel that President 
Roosevelt’s decision would carry such 
weight with Castro that he ‘would not 
dare refuise to abide by the award, where- 
as if the case should go to the Hague 
Court, as Roosevelt himself and the ad- 
ministration at Washington desire, Cas- 
tro would not be so likely to live up to 
its decision. President Roosevelt does 
not want to assume the great responsi= 
bility of arbitration, but it is expected 
that he will accept the call if the foreign 
governments still refuse to refer the mat- 
ter to The Hague. Other reasons are 
given in Washington why President 
Roosevelt should not act as arbitrator. 
It seems that the United States has 
claims of over $1,000,000 against Vene- 
zuela and President Roosevelt therefore 
ought not be required to make any 
award in which his country is so directly 
interested. As a result of all these ne- 
gotiations, it is now expected that a pro- 
tocol will be drawn up by Mr. Bowen in 
behalf of Venezuela with the representa- 
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tives of the foreign Powers, which will 
cause hostilities immediately to cease and 
which will arrange for a treaty planned 
in minutest detail for the carrying out 
of the award. In the meantime Admiral 
Dewey has maneuvered his huge fleet in 
such a way that he can converge on the 
Venezuela coast with his most powerful 
battleships at twenty-four hours’ notice. 
The “ Albany ” has already been sent to 
Caracas to bring Mr. Bowen a naval at- 
taché, as the American Legation is prac- 
tically a hotel now, and Mr. Bowen’s 
work has been too arduous to be per- 
formed by himself and the office force. 
As far as the feelings abroad are con- 
cerned Italy is a sort of silent partner in 
the whole movement and will do what- 
ever England and Germany agree upon. 
The English people seem to be thorough- 
ly disgusted with the part taken by Eng- 
land in following the lead of Germany 
and the German papers resent the feeling 
of distrust that is said to exist against 
them in this country. 


a 


The long session of Parliament 
has at last come to a close. It 
has seen the end of *the Boer 
War, the retirement of Salisbury from 
the head of the Government, the illness 
and coronation of the King, and it has 
passed the Education bill, which, to judge 
from the opposition it aroused in and out 
of Parliament, is a measure of extraordi- 
nary importance to the country. Decem- 
ber 18th Parliament was prorogued by 
royal commission until February 17th. 
The royal speech dealt with a large num- 
ber of questions. Of the state of affairs 
in South Africa it says: 

“There seems to be every reason to hope 
that material prosperity greater than any the 
Transvaal and Orange- River Colonies have 
yet experienced may visit these regions, and 
that all sections of the population may live to- 
gether in friendship for each other and loyalty 
to the Crown.” 


And of the relation of the Government 
te Venezuela it uses these words: 

“T regret that the constant complaints which 
my Government found it necessary to address 
to the Government of Venezuela in regard to 
unjustifiable and arbitrary acts against Brit- 
ish subjects and property during the last two 
years have been persistently disregarded, and 
that it has become necessary for my Govern- 
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rent, acting in concert with that of his Im- 
perial Majesty the German Emperor, which 
also has serious causes for complaint against 
the republic, to insist on measures of redress.” 


It alludes to the Anglo-Chinese treaty as 
promising “to secure not only for this 
country, but for the commerce of the 
world, valuable facilities and advan- 
tages.”—In a strike on the Taff Vale 
Railway, in August, 1900, the Amalga- 
mated Society of Railway Servants estab- 
lished a system of “ picketing” and ter- 
rorism to prevent new men from taking 
the places of the strikers. The railway 
entered suit against the society for £27,- 
ooo damages, and on December 19th a 
jury in the King’s Bench Division of the 
High Court of Justice returned a verdict 
in favor of the railway. In summing up 
the case the Justice declared there was 
overwhelming evidence to show that the 
action of the society was what the law 
called unlawful conspiracy to molest and 
injure the plaintiffs in their business. 
The decision is of great importance in 
determining the responsibility of labor 
organizations.—Dece...ber 20th a son 
was born to the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, this being their fifth child— 
Strathfieldsaye, the seat of the Duke of 
Wellington, with its park of 1,100 acres, 
is in the market to be let. This superb 
estate was given to the great Duke of 
Wellington after the battle of Waterloo 
and is “ holden of the Crown ” so that it 
cannot be sold. 
s 


It will be remembered that 
some time ago Paris was 
thrown into a state of ex- 
citement by the detection of the great 
Humbert swindle. It came out then that 
M. and Mme. Humbert, Eva Humbert 
and the three D’Aurignacs had raised in 
various ways some $14,000,000 on sup- 
posed securities in a sealed safe. Their 
scheme was simple and ingenious. They 
produced first a will signed by an im- 
aginary American millionaire, Robert 
Henry Crawford, of New York, who left 
a fortune to Therése D’Aurignac, now 
Mme. Humbert. Soon afterward a sec- 
ond will was produced dividing the es- 
tate between Marie D’Aurignac, a young- 
er sister of Mme. Humbert, and two 
nephews of the testator. A third docu- 
ment afterward appeared, which bound 


Arrest of the 
Humberts 


caused murmuring and discontent. 
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the heirs to preserve the various title 
deeds and securities intact until the heirs 
became of age. By throwing the case 
into litigation, the Humberts managed to 
have an empty safe sealed up by the Gov- 
ernment, and on the strength of the sup- 
posed securities sealed therein raised 
enormous sums of money. They lived in 
Paris in the most lavish style. Be- 
fore the safe was opened the family dis- 
appeared from Paris in a mysterious 
manner and there have been continual 
rumors that persons high in authority 
were associated with them in the swindle 
and were helping to keep them from 
justice. -On December 2oth the family 
were, to the surprise of everybody, ar- 
rested in Madrid, where they appear to 
have lain concealed for some time. Be- 
fore the police could make an entrance 
into their house it is supposed that they 
destroyed a number of valuable papers. 
They have offered no resistance to ex- 
tradition and will be carried to Paris for 
trial as speedily as possible. Their atti- 
tude is a threatening one and they declare 
openly that when brought to trial they 
will make disclosures involving scandals 
greater than those of the Panama Canal. 
Whether or not this is a mere boast re- 
mains to be seen. Meanwhile Paris is 
hugely excited over the prospect of the 
coming trial and sensation. 


a 


On December 18th 
the Bundesrath ap- 
proved the Tariff 
bill, which had been sent up to it by the 
Reichstag. It is safe to say that prac- 
tically no one is satisfied with the meas- 
ure as it actually stands; even the Agra- 
rians, who fought most bitterly to have 
the bill passed, find much to complain of 
now. Especially the manner in which 
the bill was forced through the Reichstag 
B 

the new rules of procedure a bill may be 
passed in two days, providing that a 
single day elapses between the second and 
third reading. By the use of such a clo- 
sure the Tariff bill was passed as a whole 
without discussion of the separate items, 
of which there are nearly one thousand. 
This new method of procedure is really 
one of great significance in German gov- 
ernment. Both the Bundesrath and the 
Kaiser have the right of absolute veto on 


The German Tariff 
and Politics 
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any measure passed by the Reichstag, so 
that the chief function of the Reichstag 
is that of debate, and, with this function 
curtailed at the will of the majority, Par- 
liamentary government in Germany has 
received a severe blow. The blow falls 
hardest on the Socialists, who have used 
the privilege of the Reichstag, by which 
all speeches uttered there are free from 
attack under the law of Lése Majesté, to 
spread their opinions throughout the 
country. The indications are that the 
next elections will be extremely bitter. 

The Socialists will fight to increase their 
“numbers in the Reichstag. Herr Bebel 
estimates that their representation will 
mount from 58 members to 90, but this 
estimate is probably over-sanguine. Herr 
Bernstéin looks for 15 new members. On 
the other hand, the Emperor has entered 
into a campaign agairst the Socialists 
and has taken the incident of Herr 
Krupp’s death to make a rally against 
their inroads. A new party is being 


formed against them. Not long since an 
appeal was circulated by the members of 
the Reichstag organizing a campaign 
against the Social Democrats and asking 


for contributions of 300,000 marks. The 
circular was signed by many well-known 
members of the nobility and by bankers, 
manufacturers and other leading men. 


ws 


The people of Finland are 


Famine in 


Finland ; 
unusual severity, and but for 


the relief promised or already given 
would be in a state bordering on destruc- 
tion. The difficulty has been caused by 
the continuous cold rains and the early 
frost, which, together, have practically 
ruined the crops in the northern part of 
the country. Peas and beans have come 
to nothing, the potatoes have not been 
gathered, and the hay has rotted or been 
swept away by the floods. The average 
grain crop, which is estimated at a value 
of $30,000,000, does not this year rise 
above $20,000,000. Of the 500 parishes 
in Finland about 194 are nearly destitute. 
According to reports to the Agricultural 
Board received from 140 of these suffer- 
ing parishes, only 106 of them have food 
supplies which will last until Christmas. 
The people are making bread of unripe 
rye and barley, which the horses refuse 


suffering from a famine of 
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to eat. Count Bobrikoff, Governor-Gen- 
eral of Finland, was early aware of the 
peril and issued an appeal for help in 
Russia. The province and certain cities 
of Finland have voted sums for relief 
work, which amount in all to $500,000, 
and the Russian Government has drawn 
up a plan for feeding the people who are 
reduced to a state of starvation. Mean- 
while the business of the country suffers 
lamentably and emigration increases. 
Up to November 17th this year over 
20,000 persons had left the country via 
Hango, while unknown numbers had 
crossed over to Sweden and taken pas- 
sage there. 
a 


When Russia took Port Arthur 
from the Japanese it was stipu- 
lated that this city was to be maintained 
as a commercial port. But now that 
Dalny has been built and inhabited, this 
stipulation is forgotten. Port Arthur 
and Dalny are to change places; hence- 
forth the former will be merely a forti- 
fication, whose harbor will receive Rus- 
sian war vessels, and whose railway will 
be for the transportation of Russian 
troops exclusively, whereas Dalny is to 
be the commercial terminus of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway. Another act of 
Russia in Manchuria is causing protest 
from Viceroy Chang-Chi-Tung. It seems 
that Russia is establishing frontier cus- 
tom houses independent of the Imperial 
Maritime Customs Service, and against 
this movement the Viceroy has memori- 
alized the Throne.—The publication in 
London of a Parliamentary paper con- 
taining “ Correspondence respecting the 
Evacuation of Shanghai” makes evident 
the obstacle that has prevented the 
prompt evacuation of that town. When 
Lord Lansdowne, in last July, received 
through Sir Ernest Satow an appeal 
from the Viceroy of Nanking for the 
withdrawal of the British troops from 
Shanghai, he immediately communicated 
on the subject with the various Powers. 
All the Powers agreed frankly to the 
evacuation excepting Germany, who de- 
manded that the Peking Government and 
the Yang-tsze Viceroys should engage 
“not to grant to any Power special ad- 
vantages of a political, military, mari- 
time, or economic nature, nor to allow 
the occupation of any other points com- 


China 
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manding the river, either below or above 
Shanghai.” In regard to “ economic ad- 
vantages’ she was careful to explain 
that only the maintenance of the prin- 
ciple of the open door was meant. Her 
anxiety was “to see that no state ob- 
tained from China, directly or indirectly, 
such compensation for the evacuation of 
Shanghai as would benefit that state 
alone.” It is the discussion of this con- 
dition which delayed the evacuation of 
the city. The German proposal more- 
over was communicated to the Japanese 
Government before it reached London. 
That Government immediately  tele- 
graphed to their Minister in London to 
ascertain whether the conditions were ac- 
ceptable to Great Britain. Lord Lans- 
downe made no objection to the reoccu- 
pation proposal and expressed his con- 
currence in the desire of Germariy: that 
none of the states concerned should be 
allowed to obtain “ compensation ” inur- 
ing to her exclusive benefit. But in the 
meantime the German Government had 
laid their proposals before the Imperial 
Government in Peking, and the Chinese 
had accepted them. This they denied to 
Sir Ernest Satow, but were detected, and 
naturally Great Britain resented their 
conduct. 

s 

There is probably 
not a more interest- 
ing religious move- 
ment in Christendom at present than the 
agitation in the Catholic clergy of France 
aiming at the elevation of the theological 
training and the religious life of the 
Church. The gifted leader of the move- 
ment is Archbishop Mignot, of Albi, 
whose reform program for the education 
of the priests calls for the most radical 
change in the prevailing seminary meth- 
ods, which are substantially medieval in 
character. He demands further that the 
candidates for orders should pass a State 
examination in certain branches, also that 
French and not Latin should be the regu- 
lar medium of instruction; that the old 
scholastic methods of teaching should be 
abolished ; that dogmas should be accom- 
modated as much as possible to modern 
thought; that exegetical studies should 
be nade prominent ; that the real and re- 
liable results of biblical criticism should 
be accepted; and that the idea of devel- 
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opment should receive its proper place in 
the philosophy and the theology of the 
Church. It is only natural that the ad- 
vocacy of such views should arouse the 
opposition of the more conservatively in- 
clined, and their positions are voiced in 
a special work of Bishop Turinaz, of 
Nancy, entitled “ The Perils of Faith and 
Discipline in the Church of France.” 
Among other things the writer says that 
the condition of affairs in the Catholic 
Church of France is simply frightful 
(absolument effrayante) ; that the Amer- 
icanists, since their official condemnation, 
are bolder than ever before; that the ef- 
fort is put forth to supplant the philos- 
ophy of Thomas by that of Kant; that 
the dangerous idea of relativity in refer- 
ence to dogmas is being introduced, and 
that the radical views of a Wellhausen, 
Weizsacker and Harnack, together with 
their critical methods and scientific re- 
sults, are finding their way into the ranks 
of the French clergy. He says: 


“TI am most profoundly convinced that the 
greatest dangers to the Catholic Church of 
France at present do not come from without, 
but from within. They consist in the false 
and dangerous doctrines which affect directly 
or indirectly the very faith of the Church and 
end in destroying its discipline, and which aim 
to radically transform the seminary method 
of training the young priests. I declare be- 
fore God that I would rather have kept si- 
lence; but I speak because no other voice has 
been heard in protest against this dangerous 
movement.” 


This attack of Bishop Turinaz on Arch- 


bishop Mignot has been re-echoing 
through the clerical press, but the opin- 
ion of the former as to the significance 
of the reform movement is shared by 
other leaders. Bourrier, who, notwith- 
standing the fact that his claim that 600 
priests have deserted the ranks of the 
Church in France has been challenged 
deliberately and repeatedly, reiterates this 
claim, states that the most significant fact 
does not lie in this numerical loss to the 
ranks of the clergy, but in the thorough 
arousing of the priests in reference to the 
Jesuitic and ultramontane pseudo theol- 
ogy traditionally taught at the semina- 
ries. His movement is substantially not 
one that aims to overthrow Rome, but to 
reform along evangelical lines the 
Church’s teachings and spirit. 





I Would Not Lose That Romance Wild 


By John Greenleaf Whittier 


[The following is another of Whittier’s uncollected poems, written when he was nineteen years of 
age, during his first term in the Haverhill Academy. In one or two stanzas are to be seen traces of 
that ambition for fame and the feeling that the world was treating him harshly which are shown in 
most of his letters and poems of that period. At the age of about twenty-five there came a complete 
change over his spirit, sweetening all the springs of life. It was this change which no doubt influenced 
him in his later life to omit from his collected works most of the verses written previous to it. The pes- 
simism and cynicism of his youth were changed to a sweet charity and a reasonable optimism. He gave 
up self-seeking and devoted his whole life to philanthropic work. This most patient, sweet-tempered of 
men once told me that he was born without an atom of patience in his composition, and it was only by 
constant watchfulness and effort that he kept the natural impatience of his temper under control. 


—SAMUEL T. PICKARD.] 


WOULD not lose that romance wild, 


That high and gifted feeling— 
The power that made me fancy’s child, 
The clime of song revealing, 
For all the power, for all the gold, 
That slaves to pride and avarice hold. 


I know that there are those who deem 
But lightly of the lyre ;— 

Who ne’er have felt one blissful beam 
Of song-enkindled fire 

Steal o’er their spirits, as the light 

Of morning o’er the face of night. 


Yet there’s a mystery in song— 
A halo ’round the way 

Of him who seeks the muses’ throng— 
An intellectual ray, 

A source of pure, unfading joy— 

A dream that earth can ne’er destroy. 


And tho the critic’s scornful eye 
Condemn his faltering lay, 
And tho with heartless apathy 
The cold world turn away— 
And envy strive with secret aim 
To blast and dim his rising fame; 


Yet fresh amid the blast that brings 
Such poison on its breath, 
Above the wreck of meaner things, 
His lyre’s unfading wreath 
Shall bloom when those who scorned his 
lay 
With name and power have passed away. 


Come then, my lyre, altho there be 
No witchery in thy tone; 
And tho the lofty harmony 
Which other bards have known, 
Is not, and cannot e’er be mine, 
To touch with power those chords of 
thine— 


Yet thou canst tell in humble strain, 
The feelings of a heart, 
Which tho not proud, would still disdain 
To bear a meaner part 
Than that of bending at the shrine 
Where their bright wreaths the muses 
twine. 


Thou canst not give me wealth or fame; 
Thou has no power to shed 

The halo of a deathless name 
Around my last cold bed; 

To other chords than thine belong 

The breathings of immortal song. 


Yet come, my lyre! some hearts may 


beat 


Responsive to thy lay; 
The tide of sympathy may meet 
Thy master’s lonely way; 
And kindred souls, from envy free, 
May listen to its minstrelsy. 
Haversity, Eighth Month, 1827, 
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Morgan as a Financier 


By Edward Sherwood Meade 


{Mr. Meade is an instructor in commerce and industry in the Wharton School of Finance and 


Economy of the University of Pennsylvania. 


He is the author of several well-known books and arti- 


cles on financial and industrial topics, and has published an claborate study of the United States 


Stee! Corporation. 


|’ is the purpose of this paper to 
present in brief outline the more im- 
portant achievements of Mr. J. P. 
Morgan from 1895 to 1902. It is not 
designed in any way as a character 
sketch, and the personality of the subject 
will not, therefore, be considered. 

The work of Mr. Morgan may be di- 
vided as follows: (1) Reorganization 
of railway companies; and, (2), con- 
solidation of transportation and manufac- 
turing companies. 

After the panic of 1893 the property 
of a large number of railway companies 
passed into the hands of a receiver, ow- 
ing to the inability of the proprietary 
companies to pay interest on the bonds 
which had been issued. At one time 
52,000 miles of road were in the posses- 
sion of the courts. The causes of this 
wholesale bankruptcy were numerous. 
The business depression which followed 
the panic of 1893 was responsible for 
the majority of these failures by the re- 
duction in traffic which it produced. 
Some important failures were due to the 
financial stringency of the period, which 
prevented certain companies, for exam- 
ple, the Norfolk & Western, from rais- 
ing the funds necessary to complete work 
of construction. Bad management was 
accountable for others; the bankruptcy 
of the Reading being the most conspicu- 
ous example. The underlying cause of 
all these bankruptcies, however, of which 
specific influences were only reflection, 
was the fact that the original capitaliza- 
tion of the corporation included amounts 
of bonded indebtedness, whose interest 
charges were too heavy for the profits 
of the companies, reduced as they were 
at recular intervals by the recurrence of 
business depression. 

The distinction between the liability of 
stock and of bonds is one of enforce- 
ment. The creditor can enforce his claim 
upon the property of the defaulting cor- 


This article will be concluded next week.—EDITOR. ] 


poration, the stockholder is a proprietor 
and his title to dividends is entirely de- 
pendent upon the will of the directors. 
The railway enterprises which were so 
largely in default from 1893 to 1897, 
had almost exclusively resorted co the 
issue of mortgage bonds in order to ob- 
tain funds. Bonds, because of their sup- 
posed security of a mortgage, had always 
been popular with the public, and the 
controlling interests of many railroads 
had taken the fullest advantage of this 
prejudice in favor of securities carrying 
a fixed charge, to impose upon these com- 
panies a burden of debt which was often 
heavier than they could carry. In ad- 
dition to first mortgage bonds, second 
and third mortgage bonds were often is- 
sued upon the same property; and after 
that, the whole structure was frequently 
blanketed by a general mortgage bond, 
secured by any property which was not 
already mortgaged to some creditor. 
There were also terminal mortgages, 
equipment mortgages and _ divisional 
mortgages, all represented by bonds in 
the hands of investors and all contribut- 
ing to increase the drain of interest pay- 
ment. Besides these there were income 
bonds, whose interest was conditioned 
upon earnings, but whose principal was 
secured by a mortgage lien. After the 
bonds came the stock, whose holders 
usually waited in vain for the dividends 
which were ordinarily intercepted by the 
claim of some mortgage. 

Some of these railways at the time of 
their bankruptcy ran through a country 
as yet sparsely settled, and which fur- 
nished a traffic whose amount was highly 
irregular—a country of immense possi- 
bilities, as yet imperfectly realized. 
Others, such as the Reading, were de- 
pendent upon the marketing of a single 
product. As a result, the earnings of 
these roads were highly irregular, fluc- 
tuating within wide limits and likely at 
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any time to fall below the dead line of 
bankruptcy. Moreover, the heavy de- 
mands upon earnings for interest pay- 
ment interfered with the necessary ex- 
penditure upon improvements by these 
over-bonded corporations, whose physical 
condition, in consequence, left much to 
be desired. Added to excessive interest 
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enormous mass of collaterals and invest. 
ments were within a short time reidered 
entirely unavailable. 

The financial situation of many Amer- 
ican railway companies after 1893 was 
indeed desperate. Their property was 
in the hands of the courts. The claims 
of their creditors far exceeded the value 
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charges and inferior equipment, frequent 
outbreaks of cut throat competition de- 
pressed the earnings of companies al- 
ready imperiled by too many obligations. 

The result of this complication of 
financial diseases, as we have seen, was 
a general collapse of these over-bonded 
corporations and the practical destruc- 
tion at least for the time being of a large 
part of the value of their securities. An 


of the property by which the claims wert 
supposed to be secured. Their cars and 
engines, their road beds and bridges 
required a large expenditure to put them 
into proper condition, and the futur 
promised nothing better than the pa! 
had brought forth. 

At the present time the bonds of these 
companies are among the safe invest: 
ments of the United States, and most 
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MR. MORGAN AS A FINANCIER 


the stocks have either reached that con- 
dition or are approaching it. Their 
railroad property has been brought to 
a state approaching perfection; their 
finances are conservatively managed; 
competition among them has_ been 
checked and controlled, and their future 
is reasonably assured. The transforma- 
tion was very largely due to the process 
of reorganization through which they 
passed ; and the man to whom the credit 
for the work of reorganization was chief- 
ly due was Mr. Morgan. 

The contrast between the financial sit- 
uation of certain leading American rail- 
ways in 1895 and 1902 can be best under- 
stood by a comparison of the value of 
their stocks for the month preceding re- 
organization with the present values. 


December, December, 
5. 1902. 


Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe. 14° 78 7-16 
Northern Pacific 311-16 93 5-16 
Reading 711-16 56 9-16 
Southern Railway 8 
Erie 

94 15-16 

The improvement in the value of these 
stocks represents approximately the im- 
provement in the value of their property. 
The vast change in the financial condi- 
tion is apparent. The average increase 
in the value of the stocks is $54.81. 

Four of these companies were reorgan- 
ized by the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co.* 
The methods employed were so strik- 
ingly successful that it is worth while 
briefly to consider them. 

In order that these companies should 
be reorganized, it was necessary to deal 
with many conflicting interests. The se- 
curities of the Erie Railroad Company, 
lor example, were held by ten sets of 
owners and creditors. Some of the credi- 
tors held mortgages on divisions of the 
toad, others on its terminals, others again 
on the entire property, subject to these 
underlying liens. Besides the mortgage 
creditors there were the holders of the 
floating debt of the company, and last of 
all came the stockholders, the owners. 
To reorganize such a company, to place 
it upon its feet as a going concern which 
would be safe for all time to come was 

‘tremely difficult operation. 
vas necessary for the reorganizers 





Reading, Erie, Southern and Northern 

Mr. Morgan was also concerned in a num- 
corganizations of less Important roads than 
hich have been mentioned. 
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to secure the consent of the representa- 
tives of the different interests to deposit 
their securities with the committee of re- 
organization, and this they would, as a 
rule, refuse to do, unless given assurance 
that no special sacrifices would be re- 
quired of them. In consequence of this 
unwillingness of the creditors and stock- 
holders to make sacrifices, altho previ- 
ous reorganizations had been success- 
fully carried through, because the plans 
had been defective they had only paved 
the way to another collapse. The prin- 
cipal defects in the reorganizations had 
been as follows: (1) They had left in- 
terest charges too high for net earnings ; 
(2) they had failed to provide funds for 
necessary improvements; (3) they had 
turned back the property to the corpora- 
tion before its financial renovation had 
been fully accomplished. The Reading, 
the Erie, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, and the Northern Pacific were among 
the companies which had been reorgan- 
ized before the panic of 1893 forced the 
work to be done over again. 

Mr. Morgan’s methods were more 
thorough going. In every reorganization 
with which his firm has been connected 
four objects have been kept in view: 

(1) The payment of the floating debt. 

(2) The provision of funds for better- 
ments and working capital. 

(3) The reduction of interest charges 
within a conservative estimate of net 
earnings. 

(4) The placing of the property in 
the hands of representatives of the cred- 
itors until its future was assured. 

These purposes have been assured by 
levying assessments upon the stockhold- 
crs, by persuading the holders of junior 
bonds, such as second and third mort- 
gage, to accept stock in satisfaction of 
the claims, by reserving to the new com- 
pany the right to issue bonds over a 
period of years for necessary improve- 
ments, and by placing the stock of the 
reorganized company in the control of a 
voting trust until by the payment of divi- 
dends upon some of its stocks it should 
have given assurance of financial 
stability. 

These measures were obviously neces- 
sary to any successful scheme of reor- 
ganization. The stockholders as its own- 
ers should be required to discharge the 
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most pressing claims against the corpora- 
tion and to put it in a condition where it 
will be able to earn its interest charges. 
If they are not prepared to do this, they 
should not expect to retain any further 
interest in the company. If they pay 
their assessment, however, their chances 
for recovering their losses in the improv- 
ing value of the reorganized company are 
good. The junior bond holder, it is 
equally plain, should not assert his claim 
to a fixed charge, which the corporation 
is manifestly unable to earn. He should 
exchange his position of creditor for that 
of preferred owner, receiving his divi- 
dends before the old stock holders, but 
relinquishing his right to throw the com- 
pany into the hands of a receiver when- 
ever it is unable to pay him interest. 

These measures, however, iultho so sim- 
ple and necessary, were left for Mr. Mor- 
gan to apply on a large scale.* Previous 
reorganizers, whether because of their 
interest in the bonds or because creditors 
and owners lacked confidence in these pro- 
posals, had never squeezed out the water 
from the bonded debts of bankrupt 
properties, nor had they ventured to raise 
large sums from the stockholders. By 
one device and another, by funding of 
floating debt, postponement or reduction 
of interest, adjustment of leases, and 
what not, bankrupt roads had been 
patched up only to totter off into a new 
bankruptcy. In none of Mr. Morgan’s 
reorganizations, however, has there been 
any half way measures. His reputation 
as a conservative and successful financier 
was so firmly established that bondhold- 
ers’ committees, who might have balked 
at drastic measures when proposed by 
persons of lesser weight, gave their con- 
sent when proposed by Mr. Morgan. 
Stock has been heavily assessed and the 
claim of junior bonds has been reduced 
from interest to dividends. 

The principle underlying his methods 
has not been the temporary advantage 
of the owners and creditors, but the 


permanent welfare of the corporation, up- 


* Exclusive credit should not be given to Mr. 
Morgan for the reorganizations of this period. 


His share in this work was so large as to warrant 


his identification with its success. Where other 
reorganizers did not follow his methods they failed 
to improve upon them. 
his credit that the four leadin 
reorganized were much more eeply involved than 
most of the other bankrupts and the task of plac- 
ing them upon a going basis was thus rendered all 
the more difficult. 


It should also be noted to 
railways which he 
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on whose continued prosperity the value 
of its bonds and stocks must ultimately 
depend. Their complete success appears 
in the excellent financial condition of 
these former bankrupts. The combined 
surplus of the four companies mentioned 
as having. been reorganized by Mr. Mor- 
gan over interest charges in I901 as 
stated in their reports was $16,228,863,* 
and their actual surpluses were undoubt- 
edly much larger. 

These reorganizations have also bene- 
fited the companies by making possible 
the lavish expenditures upon improve- 
ments which were necessary to bring the 
properties to physical perfection. Re- 
lieved from the pressing claims of in- 
terest payment, the officers were free to 
devote their earnings to the improve- 
ment of the property. The managers of 
the reorganization were, moreover, care- 
ful to place men in control who could 
be trusted to follow a conservative policy 
in the distribution of profits. These se- 
lections could be made because the vot- 
ing power of the stock had in every case, 
as already stated. been placed in the 
hands of trustees pledged to carry out 
the purposes of the reorganization. By 
this device the stockholders, while they 
received any dividends which might be 
declared, were powerless to interfere, by 
a premature clamor for dividends, with 
the far reaching plans which the reor- 
ganization committee had formed for 
the permanent welfare of the property. 

These voting trusts were made to con- 
tinue until a certain number of dividends 
had been paid on a certain stock. Sincethe 
declaration of a dividend depended upon 
the’ will of the directors and since the 
directors were selected by the voting trus- 
tees, controlled by the reorganization 
managers, it is evident that the policy 
of the roads for an indefinite period was 
placed in their hands. Invariably has this 
great power been exercised for the im- 
provement of the property. Under the 
operation of these voting trusts the way, 
structure and equipment of certain rail- 
roads, notably the Reading, the Erie, and 
the Southern Railway, have been largely 
reconstructed, and these costs of opera 
tion have been greatly reduced. 













* This includes the surplus of the Beading Con- 
pany, which owns the stock of the Philadelphia 
and Reading Railroad. 
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THE YEAR IN TRADE AND FINANCE 


The limitations of this article do not 
give space to mention the other features 
of the era of reorganization. Suffice it 
to say, in concluding this portion of 
the subject, that the reorganization of 
American railways from 1895 to 1897, 
in which Mr. Morgan was the leading 
factor, was a financial achievement 
among the most noteworthy of modern 
times. It deserves to rank with the pay- 
ment of the French indemnity or the 
refunding of the United States debt. It 
is noteworthy not merely in the amount 
of securities involved and the many con- 
flicting interests which were reconciled, 
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but on account of the excellence of the 
principles which guided its managers in 
their actions. Its result has made a re- 
currence of the railway bankruptcies of 
ten years since among the remote possi- 
bilities. It has reduced railway indebt- 
edness within the limit of railway earn- 
ings. Jt has placed the largest financial 
interest in the United States on a firm 
and enduring foundation of permanent 
solvency. Mr. Morgan’s share in this 
great work, no matter what may be the 
result of the enterprises which he has 
recently launched, will entitle him to a 
high place among the world’s financiers. 


PHILAvELpPHIA, Pa. 


in Trade and Finance 


By Frank D. Root 


N comparing the record of this year’s 
financial and industrial activity with 
that of the year preceding, we should 

remember that I901 was a year of great 
undertakings and enormous growth. The 
bank clearings of the country had risen 
to 118 billions, (from 86,) the sales of 
stocks at New York to 265 millions of 
shares, (from 138,) and the output of 
pig iron from 13,789,000 to 15,878,000 
tons. An unprecedented increase of rail- 
road earnings had followed large annual 
increases since 1896, the addition for the 
five years being estimated at $580,000,- 
000 gross and $232,000,000 net. In that 
year the movement for consolidating the 
railroads had made remarkable progress, 
shown chiefly by purchases in the an- 
thracite coal district, the acquisition of 
the Southern Pacific by the Union Pa- 
cific, the absorption of the Burlington by 
the Northern Pacific-Great Northern al- 
liance, (with the attendant corner of 
Northern Pacific shares,) and the or- 
ganization of the Northern. Securities 
Company. The great Steel Corporation 
had been formed; Mr. Morgan had 
hought the Leyland line of steamships 
for ithe combination afterward to be 
made; and in New York there had been 
4 consolidation of banks, with some not- 
able increases of capital, to facilitate the 
great operations in which American 
finan. iers were engaged. 


Altho the bank clearings of 1901 so 
far exceeded those of any previous year, 
those of 1902 do not fall below them. 
In eleven months they. have shown a 
slight increase, for the entire country, 
and a growth of about 6% per cent. out- 
side of New York. Sales of stocks on 
the New York Exchange have been re- 
duced, (from 249,000,000 shares to 172,- 
000,000, in eleven months ;) but the total 
for the full year will exceed that of any 
other, except 1901. Gross earnings of 
the railroads are larger than last vear’s 
(by about 8 per cent., for nine months, ) 
but the increase of net earnings will be 
small, owing mainly to expenditures for 
improvements, and the higher cost of 
labor and supplies. There has been no 
lack of traffic. In the latter part of the 
year the roads have been so choked with 
freight that the demand for transporta- 
tion could not be met. At one time, near 
Pittsburg, thirty miles of loaded cars 
were waiting to be moved. Thousands 
of additional cars were needed, but the 
manufacturers could not supply them. 
The leading locomotive company ceased 
to bid for foreign orders, because it -had 
a year’s work on hand for the roads at 
nome. A new record was made by the 
output of pig iron in the first half of 
the year (8,808,000 tons;) and the rate 
of production thereafter pointed to a 
total of 17,500,000 tons. Even this un- 
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surpassed output was not sufficient to 
supply the wants of manufacturers, and 
large quantities of iron and steel were 
imported. 

With respect to these and other essen- 
tial parts of the record, the present year 
does not suffer in comparison with Igol. 
A diminution of such speculation in 
stocks as was seen in that year is by no 
means a sign of weakness. Exports have 
declined ($115,000,000 in eleven months) 
and imports have increased (by $75,000,- 
000;) but $85,000,000 of the loss of ex- 
ports in the last fiscal year is clearly 
traced to the failure of last year’s corn 
crop and the effect of it upon the prices 
of beef and cattle. A great demand at 
home, with high prices, while European 
prices were falling, has checked our ex- 
ports of iron and steel and of manufac- 
tures into which these enter. At the 
same time this domestic demand has in- 
creased imports not only of crude iron 
and steel, but also of other materials used 
by manufacturers. A reduction of the 
excess of exports from $527,000,000 to 
$337,000,000 in eleven months does not 
show. that our invasion of foreign mar- 
kets has been checked by anything ex- 
cept our own prosperity. Last year’s 
great shortage of corn has been followed 
this year by a crop (2,542,000,000 bush- 
els) surpassing any that preceded it, ac- 
companied by a record-breaking crop of 
oats, a crop of potatoes showing an in- 
crease of 50 per cent., and more new 
wheat than has been harvested in any 
other year except 1898 and 1901. The 
export trade in corn has already been 
revived. 

The gradual consolidation of railroad 
lines was not interrupted by the Gov- 
ernment’s suit (begun in March) against 
the Northern Securities merger; but this 
year’s transfers of control have involved 
the absorption of no large railway sys- 
tems except the Louisville and Nashville 
and the Plant group, both of which have 
been taken by the Atlantic Coast Line. 
The Rock Island system has been en- 
larged by the acquisition of the Choctaw, 
Oklahoma & Gulf and other roads, and 
also subjected by the aggressive and 
speculative persons who control it to a 
stock and bond reorganization which 
was not regarded with favor by con- 
servative financiers. At the end of the 
year the absorption of the Hocking Val- 
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ley by some great system seems to be at 
hand. Control of Louisville and Nash- 
ville was wrested from the Belmont man- 
agement by John W. Gates, who was 
looking about for unconsidered trifles in 
the way of railroads that could be cap- 
tured. Having bagged his game, he 
found the load too heavy and placed the 
property in the hands of Mr. Morgan, 
from whom it passed to the Atlantic 
Coast Line. Mr. Gates’s efforts stimu- 
lated speculation in April. 

The harmony established by commu- 
nity of interest appears to have been dis- 
turbed in the East by the projected ex- 
tension of Mr. Gould’s large railway 
system to the Atlantic Coast at Balti- 
more. This extension will soon be com- 
pleted by means of the West Virginia 
Central and the Western Maryland, now 
owned or controlled by Mr. Gould and 
his associates. The Pennsylvania Com- 
pany, not relishing either this extension 
or the approaching acquisition of a Gould 
terminal at Pittsburg, gave notice of a 
termination of the contract under which 
the Western Union Telegraph Company 
(a Gould corporation) has been using 
the Pennsylvania’s right of way. At the 
end of the year this matter.is in litiga- 
tion. 

Increases of dividends were announced 
by several railroad companies in the 
course of the year; but the general in- 
crease of wages was of more importance. 
Altho some advances had been made by 
other companies, the movement became 
universal only after the Pennsylvania’s 
voluntary addition of 10 per cent. to the 
wages of its men, in November. It is 
estimated that by the wage additions of 
the year, the annual payments to rail- 
road employees have been increased by 
$50,000,000. Many industrial corpora- 
tions had already given increases, .be- 
cause of the higher cost of living. In 
March, Mr. Borden’s grant of 10 per 
cent. in his mills at Fall River set an ex- 
ample which substantially the entire 
Northern cotton mill industry was con- 
strained to follow. 

Until the safety of the crops was as 
sured, the course of the market for se- 
curities was not very seriously affected 
by events; and sales of shares at New 
York in the first five months were only 
80,000,000, against 156,000,000 in the 
corresponding months of got. In this 
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review only a brief reference can be made 
to the temporarily depressing effect of 
the announcement, in February, of the 
President’s instructions concerning the 
suit against the Northern Securities 
merger; to the capture of the Louisville 
and Nashville system by Mr. Gates, in 
April; the completion of the Atlantic 
Steamship Trust ; the Steel Corporation’s 
project for an issue of $250,000,000 in 
bonds, and the first decision (in June) 
against that issue; the collapse (in May) 
of the so-called Webb-Meyer stocks; 
and the beginning, in the same month, of 
the great anthracite coal strike, the effect 
of which upon the coal road shares, then 
and in later months, was unexpectedly 
slight. There were abundant proofs of 
industrial activity and a great demand for 
consumption. A prospect of dragging 
litigation affecting railroad mergers and 
rebates had little effect upon trade in 
securities. 

In July a promise of great crops im- 
parted strength to the market. Easy 
rates for loans on call stimulated specu- 
lation, and large advances were recorded 
throughout the active list. Even higher 
prices were reached in August, as the 
expectation of abundant crops, and of 
an unequaled harvest of corn, was about 
to be realized. 

But the bank reserves were falling. 
This speculation for the rise was taking 
place at a time when the annual demand 
in the West and South for currency to 
move the crops was reducing the supply 
of money in the East. Growing imports 
of dutiable goods were forcing the 
Treasury to withdraw from the banks 
money which was needed by both the 
buyer of crop products and the trader 
in securities. In March Secretary Shaw 
had ceased to buv bonds. The price of 
them was high. While the Treasury was 
buving it would continue to be high, to 
the prejudice of note circulation ; for the 
banks had been retiring their circu- 
lating notes as fast as the law would per- 
mit, in order that they might sell the 
bonds thus regained, or use them as 
security for deposits of Government 
funds. 

Beginning in September, the course of 
the securities market set forth the great 
financial lesson of the year 1902. The 
New York bank statement of September 
20:h revealed a deficit of $1,642,000 in 
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the required reserve. Secretary Shaw 
was using all available devices to give 
the public the benefit of a circulation of © 
the public funds, then being drawn daily 
into the Treasury vaults. On the 13th 
he had invited all banks having free 
bonds to forward them.as security for 
deposits of this locked-up money. Fol- 
lowing this, he offered to anticipate the 
interest on bonds even up to June 30th; 
diverted from the Treasury to the banks 
the daily receipts of internal revenue, 
about $500,000; and offered to buy the 
5 per cent. bonds of 1905. 

These measures gave scarcely any re- 
lief. On the 27th, the New York reserve 
had been restored, with more than $3,- 
200,000 to the good, but on Monday, the 
2oth, the market broke again, and the 
outlook was discouraging. That night 
the Secretary decided to go further. On 
the following morning he gave notice 
that he would permit the substitution of 
first-class State and municipal bonds, 
within certain limitations, for Govern- 
ments then held as security for circula- 
tion, if the banks making this substitu- 
tion would use the regained bonds in 
taking out more circulating notes. He 
also released the banks from the require- 
ment that they should hold a reserve 
against the funds deposited with them 
by the Treasury, thus increasing the sum 
available for loans by $40,000,000 in 
New York alone. Both of these execu- 
tive acts were of doubtful legality, but 
both were in accord with sound common 
sense and strictly within the limits of 
safety. The deposits were already fully 
secured by bonds. Thus the Secretary 
increased the note circulation by $26,- 
000,000, and within a few weeks he paid 
$22,000,000 for bonds. On the 30th an 
upward reaction in the market was proof 
that at last some effective relief had been 
given. 

These financial convulsions took place 
while the trade and industries of the 
country were in excellent condition. 
They were caused in part by the very 
prosperity the continuance of which was 
menaced by them; for the locking up of 
customs revenue was due chiefly to the 
enlarged imports of manufacturers’ ma- 
terials and of other products which our 
own factories could not promptly supply. 
Prosperity, as shown in huge crops that 
must be moved, was. depleting the re- 
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serves of Eastern banks. In New York, 
buying for investment was mixed with 
mere speculation, of course, and there 
may have been a somewhat too liberal 
expansion of loans for promoters’ proj- 
ects and syndicate operations. In the 
absorption of new industrial and other 
shares by the country it is quite probable 
that the limit had been reached. But the 
practices of speculators should be no ex- 
cuse for the existence of laws that lock 
up public money when it is most needed 
in the channels of trade, and which tend 
to contract the volume of currency when 
an expansion of it is demanded for the 
public good. The repeated and earnest 
recommendations of Treasury Secre- 
taries and Comptrollers of the Currency, 
now supplemented by the admirable re- 
port of a committee (including ex-Sec- 
retaries Gage and Fairchild) of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce, clearly 
point the way to the removal of unwise 
restrictions upon note circulation, and to 
an improvement of the currency by safe 
additions that shall expand and contract 
automatically, in response to trade’s 
varying demands. 

Since September the securities market 
has been very sensitive, owing mainly to 
the condition of reserves. The severe 
liquidation of the first half of November 
was in no degree due to the result of the 
election, or to the condition of business 
throughout the country. During the 
progress of it the railroad companies 
were voluntarily increasing the wages of 
their men by Io per cent., railroad lines 
were blockaded by a congestion of 
freight, and President Cassatt was say- 
ing that the prosperity his company was 
sharing with its employees must con- 
tinue for two years if existing contracts 
were not broken. This liquidation was 
not regarded by the banks with appre- 
hension or even much disapproval. They 
were willing that pool makers and pirat- 
ical speculators should realize the folly 
of making new projects at a time when 
the Treasury’s expedients had been ex- 
hausted and a careful readjustment of 
loans was required. Much influence has 
rightly been ascribed to the address in 
which Mr. Vanderlip (at Wilmington, 
on October 31st) sounded a note of 
warning against any expansion of bank 
credits, pointing to an increase of $1,300,- 
000,000 in national bank liabilities since 
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the beginning of 1899, accompanied by 
no increase of the banks’ specie and legal 
tenders. He also showed that the barks’ 
reserve had fallen in the same period 
from 33 to less than 21 per cent., and that 
on September 15th the reserve in not 
one of the three central ‘reserve cities was 
up to the legal requirement, while there 
was a deficiency in 22 of the other 30 re- 
serve cities. 

Such a warning, from the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the greatest of our banks—the 
National City, controlled by the most 
powerful capitalists in America—had 
weight derived from the speaker’s asso- 
ciations as well as his statistics. It should 
have restrained some who have since 
learned by experience that with the banks 
of New York a stern conservatism will 
for the present be the rule. That wise 
caution is required has been shown by the 
depression and recovery due to events in 
Venezuela, and by the recent creation of 
a bankers’ fund of $50,000,000 for use 
in an emergency. 

Present conditions promise continued 
prosperity in the year to'come. Clear- 
ings and trade reports show persistent 
activity. The railroads, whose earnings 
in 1902 have surpassed those of 1901, 
will begin the new year with improved 
equipment and facilities, with employees 
stimulated by higher wages, and with a 
prospect of enlarged freight traffic, due 
to great crops and the orders that en- 
gage the full capacity of important indus- 
tries for even twelve months ahead. 
President Cassatt sees this prolonged 
prosperity swelling the Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s income for at least two years. 
Demand at home still outruns supply at 
our iron furnaces and steel factories. The 
great Steel Corporation has on hand un- 
filled orders for 5,280,000 tons of its prod- 
ucts. Locomotive companies, car mak- 
ers and rail mills have contracts enough 
to keep them busy for a year. 

Altho the corn fields in 1901 yielded 
little more than half a crop, prosperity 
was not checked; this year’s crop is the 
largest ever known. The abundance of 
other agricultural products gladdens the 
farmer’s heart and fills his pocket. A re- 
cent general increase of wages, said to be 
$50,000,000 a year in the railway indus- 
try alone, increases the power of the peo- 
ple to buy and consume. If prices (now 
too high) of some commodities decline, 
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his will be no sign of weakness. The 
ndustrial fabric is sound and strong at 
il.e base. Such danger as there may be 
ies in the depleted condition of bank 
reserves, in railroad quarrels, in the lack 
if elasticity in our currency, and in a 
possible expansion of loans to serve the 
purposes of promoting syndicates. But 
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the banks are in a conservative mood, 
there are signs that the people have taken 
all the new industrial securities they can 
digest, and Congress may be induced at 
the present session to amend the laws 
which restrict the supply and free move- 
ment of our national currency. 
New York City. 


Curing Crippled Children 


By Dr. Adolf Lorenz 


Or THe University oF Vianna 


[Dr. Lorenz is, physically, of striking appearance, being more than six feet high and wearing a long 


beard—black, streaked with gray. 
dinary strength and activity. 

simple, energetie and emphatic in his speech. 
representative of THE INDEPENDENT.—EDITOR.] 


HE new thing which I have to teach 
surgeons is that many malforma- 
tions and dislocations can be cured 

by the use of the human hands and by 
manipulation of the malformed or dis- 
located part without any cutting. It is 
no reflection upon the excellent surgeons 
of America that I have something new 
to show them, because the results of my 
earliest bloodless operations performed 
with the hands were in the nature of 
discoveries, and as new to me as to 
others. America teaches the rest of the 
world many things and, therefore, can 
sometimes learn with a good grace. 

[ have been performing these opera- 
tions for about fifteen years and have in 
that time treated about one thousand 
cases by the new method. These cases 
have included club feet, double or single 
displacement of the hip, wry neck and 
other malformations. 

Previous to 1886 I used the knife in 
treating the hip dislocations and, in con- 
sequence, almost invariably got a result- 
ing stiff hip in the patient. By the pres- 
ent method I get 40 per cent. of cures 
that seem to be absolutely perfect, so that 
a child that has two dislocated hips and 
is almost unable to drag itself about can 
in a little while run and jump as well as 
any other. In another 30 per cent. the 

ure is not perfect, for a slight limp is 

, and in the remaining 30 per cent. 
there is at least no injury to the patient. 
_ | have learned by my experience that 
it is better to set an age limit for these 
Operations, and I do not now generally 


His figure is erect and all his movements give evidence of extraor- 
He uses good English, tho with German accent, and is notably direct, 
The following article is from an interview with him by a 


undertake to treat children over six years 
of age where both hips are out of joint, or 
over nine years of age where one is dis- 
placed. I used to treat older children, 
but gave it up as the results were not 
good, owing to the strength of the 
muscles that bound the limb into the 
wrong position. 

At first I used a sort of screw to pull 
limbs into their places, but it was too 
rough and I gave that up and now use 
the hands alone, tho in difficult cases the 
limbs are prepared-for the. operation 
by means of weights that pull them, some 
of them being as heavy as eighty pounds. 

Tho the treatment of the child’s mal- 
formed or misjointed limb may appear 
to the layman to be very severe, and tho 
a great deal of force is certainly applied 
in tearing the muscles that bind the 
bones in the false position, yet when the 
child awakes from the ether it feels no 
pain. Recovery from the immediate ef- 
fects of the operation is very rapid and 
the child should be moving about in two 
or three days, using the limb that has 
been treated. I want the child to use the 
limb as soon as possible, for in most cases 
the head of the femur and the socket in 
which it works do not work harmonious- 
ly, because during all the patient’s life 
they have grown apart. Use will remove 
this difficulty. 

After the operation to reduce con- 
genitial dislocation of the hip the patient 
is kept in the plaster cast about nine 
months, tho encouraged at the same time 
to move about, using the limb that has 
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been treated and especially bearing 
weight on it. Some little patients with 
these casts upon them are very lively. 
I remember a boy from Berlin, who was 
in a cast that held his legs out in spread 
eagle style, the knees and toes pointing 
in opposite directions. He used to gallop 
sidewise about the streets. By the time 
the cast is taken off the muscles have 
knit the limb into its new position and 
if it has been well used all joint difficul- 
ties have vanished and the cure is as com- 
plete as tho the child had had two good 
limbs from the beginning. 

Sometimes there is no socket, or one 
of its walls is too low to properly retain 
the head of the femur when it is put in 
place. This can often be remedied by 
boring with the femur itself at the time 
of the operation. The plaster cast then 
holds the bone in place till the muscles 
bind it there. 

I was greatly pleased to find’ in New 
York that my methods of operating are 
well understood and practiced. In the 
West they are not. But here in New 
York, where the German medical papers 
are taken and studied, the surgeons of 


the Hospital for the Ruptured and 
Crippled know as much about my opera- 
tion for hip dislocation as I do myself. 
They have been practicing it for about 
six years. 

I have traveled to a number of cities 
and visited many hospitals and demon- 
strated my operation many times before 
great numbers of surgeons since coming 
here. It is not a matter of strength, but 
a matter of skill, and there is no reason 
why the surgeons who witnessed my 
demonstration should not be able to re- 
peat it for themselves. 

America has some of the cleverest sur- 
geons of the world and the whole body 
of them here are notably quick at learn- 
ing. I am greatly pleased with the hos- 
pitals, the apparatus is so good, the 
specialization so thorough, and there has 
been such liberal provision for particular 
wants. This country is far ahead of Ger- 
many in such matters. The American 
dentist has demonstrated that he is the 
best in the world in his calling and the 
American surgeon will go to the front 
also—it is inevitable. 

New York, December 1oth, 1902. 


A Nowel for Christmas Night 


By Ethelbert D. Warfield 


The far star-spaces bright, 
Are glad with heavenly anthems, 
Are radiant with light, 
For on this night so holy, 
For on this night so high, 
A baby in a stable 
In Bethlehem doth lie. 


ci HE wide-arched vault of heaven, 


Tho humble is his birthplace 
And lowly is his lot, 
The shepherds led by angels 
Come crowding to the spot, 
And wise-men, long-expecting 
Salvation from on high, 
Led by a star in heaven 
To Bethlehem draw nigh. 


What is it they come seeking? 
What do they long to see? 

“A King,” the wise-men answer 
In proud humility. 

And stooping low they enter 
To kneel beside the child, 

Above whose wide-eyed wonder 
His mother stooped and smiled. 


A King, indeed, is cradled 
There in the fragrant hay, 

That he may teach his people 
’Tis kingly to obey; 

That power is ne’er so noble 
As when it stoops to save ;— 

O ne’er was royal bounty 
Great as the love he gave! 


A road lies long before him, 
A cross is at its end, 
But he, so rich in loving, 
Love’s uttermost would spend. 
We, too, must climb that pathway, 
But they who love the King 
May walk it now in triumph 
As the Christmas song they sing. 


O Jesus, child of Mary; 

O Jesus, King of Kings; 
We hear to-night the rushing 
Of countless angel wings; 
We see the eager shepherds, 
The wise-men pressing on, 
And kneeling by the manger 

We beg thy benison. 


Larayrits CoLtLtece, Easton, Pa. 
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The Chamber of Commerce and the Currency 


By Lyman J. Gage 


Ex-SECKETARY OF THE TREASURY AND PresipENT OF THE UniteD Stratras Trust Company oF New York 


FTER a long period of quietude, 
A too long for a body so representa- 
tive as is the Chamber of Com- 
merce to remain silent, it has at last 
spoken in emphatic terms, if with great 
conservatism of statement, its views upon 
the need of reform on the currency. Its 
action will be indicated further on in this 
article. 

The subject of the currency has been 
one of historical debate, a debate the final 
issue of which is quite undetermined, 
and which appears to the general mind 
as a perplexing problem hard to com- 
prehend, and perhaps impossible of cor- 
rect settlement. Rightly looked at, how- 
ever, it seems to be extremely simple, 
quite within the power of comprehension 
of the ordinary man. The ordinary man, 
at least the ordinary business man, has 
come to understand fully that credit is a 
most powerful agency operating in the 
field of industry and commerce, and that 
by its aid and use, rather than by the use 
of money, our domestic commerce, 
amounting to thousands of millions of 
dollars annually, and our foreign com- 
merce, amounting to many hundreds of 
millions of dollars annually is carried on. 
A glance at our foreign trade shows this 
more clearly. Within the last five years 
we have sold abroad the products of our 
factories, our farms and our mines to a 
total amount of more than $6,000,000,- 
ooo. Within the same period we have 
purchased from abroad to consumie with- 
in our own borders not less than $4,000,- 
000,000, leaving out of the account some 
unknown millions of dollars expended 
for the repurchase of American securi- 
ties formerly held on the other side of the 
Atlantic ; and yet this enormous trade has 
been effected with an actual transfer of 
money between the two countries of 
some $500,000,000, $300,000,000 coming 
to us and $200,000,000 going out. How 
has this enormous volume of exchange 
of commodities been effected? By in- 
struments of credit, operating and ne- 
gotiated through the agency of the banks, 
the final effect of which is (without trac- 


ing the successive steps) to exchange 
commodity for commodity with the 
greatest possible economy in the use of 
that enormously expensive commodity 
known as money—gold. The service the 
banks have thus performed in our foreign 
trade is duplicated in all its economic 
features—tho many times multiplied—in 
our domestic affairs; and the economiz- 
ing influence at home greatly trans- 
scends in importance the economizing in- 
fluence in our foreign trade. Put in a 
single sentence, it may be said that the 
bank makes credit available for human 
uses. It accomplishes this by the simple: 
machinery that has been devised for that 
end. This machinery consists of the 
bankers’ ledgers, and the use of checks: 
and drafts, by which loans credited upon: 
the bankers’ books to the individual mem- 
bers of the community are made the sub- 
ject of transfer and retransfer, and re- 
transfer again and again, from one to 
another in the puchase of commodities, 
the payment of accounts and in the mis- 
cellaneous needs to which the business. 
world is exposed. 

Experience has demonstrated that for 
all the transactions of business affairs as: 
represented in the larger cities and towns,,. 
the bank machinery so briefly described is: 
quite adequate to the ends it is designed! 
to serve. There are, however, other and 
important requirements in the outlying 
fields of productivity and industry to 
which this machinery is not at all 
adapted. Bank credits, through the in- 
strumentality of checks and drafts, can- 
not be used to pay the cotton-pickers in 
Georgia, the workers in the sugar-cane 
fields of Louisiana, the miners of Mon- 
tana and Alaska, the lumbermen of Ore- 
gon, Minnesota and Maine, nor the great 
army of harvest hands which annually 
gather in the wealth of our fields and 
farms. For these requirements, if cred- 
it and credit instruments be made avail- 
able, they must be expressed in a differ- 
ent way. Actual money, or a currency 
substitute for money, is the only effect- 
ive instrument for these purposes. 
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In nearly every country in the world, 
except our own, if civilization be far ad- 
vanced, bank credit is found to be per- 
forming its useful function not only by 
books of account, checks and drafts, but 
also by the notes of the banks in denom- 
inations of convenient size, which circu- 
late as money,and expand and contract in 
volume ‘as the convenience of the coun- 
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necessary. The injury we suffer from 
our present restricted system is not the 
less because use has lulled us into uncon- 
sciousness of the injury. It will be ob- 
served by the reader that the resolution 
introduced by Mr. Schiff, upon which 
the action of the Chamber of Commerce 
is based, refers wholly to the evil condi- 
tions in the “money market,” as -ex- 
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try requires. With us, on the contrary, 
by the restricting operation of our laws, 
bank currency is virtually prohibited or 
made needlessly expensive by that con- 
dition which requires that preliminary 
to the issue of bank notes an amount of 
actual capital, somewhat larger in 
amount, shall be invested in United 
States bonds and deposited as security 
for the redemption of notes so issued. 
The experience of the world demon- 
strates that this tie-up of capital is un- 


pressed in the great financial center of 
New York during the last two or three 
months, while it is the country and the 
country districts which suffer more and 
more continuously from our restricted 
laws relating to currency. The evil ef- 
fects are annually experienced in the 
financial centers with greater or less in- 
tensity when the harvest period ap- 
pears. The country banks during a 
large portion of the year do not find suf- 
ficient local demand to engage their cred- 
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it facilities. The consequence is that dis- 
engaged funds are transferred to the 
financial centers for the credit of the 
country banks, in order to receive the 
benefit of the small rate of interest al- 
lowed by the city banks on the credit bal- 
ances of the country banks. With the fall 
-movement, however, the country bank 
finds in the local industries and activities 
a full demand for all its credit balances. 
The farmers all over the land must have 
the temporary use of moneys, or some- 
thing as effective as money, for the pay- 
ment of harvest hands, transporting of 
crops to market, etc. Having no power 
to extend their credit in the form of 
notes, of necessity the country banks 
make requisitions upon their city corre- 
spondents; but the city banks are in the 
same situation as the country banks in 
the lack of power to extend their credit 
in the form of note issues. 

Now it is a fact commonly known that 
the general credit and immediate sol- 
vency of a bank rest upon its cash re- 
serves; and these cash reserves properly 
consist of actual money, or something so 
recognized by the law, and made legal 
tender for debts. When the ratio of re- 
serves to liability is fairly related the 
bank is in a position to meet all of the 
ordinary demands upon it by its creditors 
for money. It is a necessity of good 
banking that the ratio between cash re- 
serves and liability shall be maintained 
as steadily as possible. If the reserves in 
the great cities accumulate, the banks in 
the very nature of things will expand 
their credit obligations to the public. At 
such periods of time the rates of inter- 
est fall, borrowing is encouraged, securi- 
ties advance in price, and we have all the 
appearances of “ prosperity.” The fall 
movement to the interior, to which refer- 
ence has been made, can never be exact- 
ly measured. Its intensity depends upon 
the ripening of the harvest and the im- 
portance of the crops as to volume. It 
may be easily seen that if the banks in 
the interior had the right to expand their 
credit operations at such a season by is- 
suing their obligations to borrowing cus- 
tomers in the form of bank notes, their 
demands upon the city banks would be 
niuch reduced. It may be further easily 
scen that if the city banks had the right 
to express their debt obligations by the 
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issue of bank notes they might supply 
these to the interior to meet the extraor- 
dinary tho temporary requirements of the 
country. At present no such possibility 
exists, either as to the country banks or 
the city banks; but the need of the coun- . 
try is imperative. A medium of ex- 
change suitable for the needsof the thous- 
ands of laborers in our fields and forests 
must be had. The city banks, therefore, 
in meeting the requisitions of the coun- 
try banks, are required to use their cash 
reserves, and as in use and custom and 
the recognition of the law, one dollar of 
cash reserve in the hands of the bank 
stands good for four dollars of liability, 
a depletion of cash reserve requires a re- 
duction of bank liability to an amount 
equal to four times the ataount of actual 
money parted with. To regain their 
equilibrium, then, and re-establish the 
proper ratio between reserves and liabil- 
ity the banks are forced to the expensive 
and often destructive necessity of calling 
upon their debtors to liquidate their 
debts to the bank to an amount equal to 
three or four times the actual loss in 
cash reserves. 

The consequences of such action are 
well illustrated in the condition of the 
so-called “money market” at the pres- 
ent time. It is really not so much a con- 
dition of the money market as it is a con- 
dition of the “ credit market.” The ma- 
chinery of credit, if it has not stopped, 
has slowed down. It was in recognition 
of this general situation that Mr. Schiff 
introduced to the Chamber of Commerce 
the following resolution: 

“ Be it Resolved, That it be referred to the 
Committee on Finance and Currency to report 
to the Chamber such feasible measures as in 
its opinion would tend to provide against a 


money situation such as we have had recently 
to deal with.” 


The resolution was considered by the 
Committee on Finance and Currency, re- 
ported to the larger body and adopted 
with one dissenting vote. The whole 
report is full of interest, and its reading 
will reward the thoughtful man. I have 
only space to quote one or two closing - 
paragraphs: 

“Your committee is further impressed 
that, supplementary to the present bank note 
circulation, such a credit currency should be 
created as would flow with trade and com- 
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merce in its upward and downward tenden- 
cies. Such a supplementary circulation should 
bear proper relation to the capital of the re- 
spective issuing banks; it should, moreover, 
rest upon the commercial and_ industrial 
credits which, of necessity, need continually 
to be made to aid in the creation, development 
and liquidation of trade, and it should be 
secured in the most perfect manner, so that 
its redemption can at no time be called into 
the slightest doubt.” 

“We need an enlarged circulation, which, 
while perfectly secure, will have sufficient 
elasticity to meet the constant and varied de- 
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mands made upon it under all conditions, and 
we need a banking system such as will secure 
to all parts of the country a rate of interest 
equable and just, which will rise and fall 
automatically with the varying demands of 
trade and commerce. Until this is accom- 
plished, as it must be if we are to permanent- 
ly assure and increase our prosperity and 
commercial supremacy, the measures herein 
pointed out will, in the opinion of your com- 
mittee, tend to make money conditions more 
elastic, and to some extent at least counteract 
such conditions in the money market as we 
have recently had to deal with.” 
New Yorxk Cirvy, 


The Christmas Prodigal 


By Theodore Roberts 


T the advanced age of twenty-seven, 
Archibald Conklin was weary of 
life—as he knew it. He had struck 

the rougher parts of the road early in his 
career. He had left college, in disgrace, 
before taking his degree, and instead of 
returning to the quiet country parsonage 
with its wide lawns and purple firs, and 
its love that would forgive any boyish 
faults, he had gone to New York. In the 
hurried, unlovely life of a newspaper re- 
porter the dreams of his boyhood soon 
fell away from him. Sometimes he suf- 
fered. Sometimes he made merry. He 
found that he could face day with better 
courage if he did not take things too se- 
riously. He had inherited a pretty wit 
from his father and a winning smile from 
his mother. | Upon discovering these 
things, he had had the grace to write to 
the parsonage and thank them. His lan- 
guage was picturesque. Men began to 
relate his stories and sayings, usually as 
their own, while they leaned against the 
dusky bars of Newspaper Row. 

After Conklin had been in New York 
two years, you could find him almost any 
afternoon, from four till six, seated at a 
round table puffing cigarets and dream- 
ing. 

He had the air of a gentleman, and his 
trim figure was always decently garbed. 
He looked like a man who could write 
very good and unpopular verse, and 
prose of the tenderest. Instead of that 
he did frivolous stuff for the papers, and 


clever, bitter stories for one or two mag- 
azines. They paid him well, and he did 
not’always sign his name. 

Now, at the advanced age of twenty- 
seven, Archibald Conklin was sick of it 
all. Where was the Princess of his early 
dreams? True, he had never looked for 
her! And where the enchanted islands, 
and the noble guest, and the reward for 
work accomplished? He had money in 
his pocket and the best cigarets in his 
case. These were his reward, and no 
doubt all he deserved. He sat at the lit- 
tle round table and the roar of the Broad- 
way traffic went past the door. The even- 
ing papers lay in front of him. His 
empty glass held down the proof of one 
of his foolish stories. But he was not 
reading. He watched the thin reek of 
his cigaret trail and fade above his 
head. Dreams of the purple firs and the 
untrimmed lawns came to him. His win- 
ning mouth was sadder than usual and 
his eyes darker, for ro one was watching. 
His thin, dark face was serene, un- 
troubled. 

He did not look like a jester. Steven- 
son, manfully facing the horror of his in- 
jured lungs the while he painted the joy 
of life for us, may have had such eyes. 
Sir Galahad may have fared on the Holy 
Quest with such a brow. A thousand 
lovers with lips less tender have won to 
their heart’s desire. 

That night Conklin packed his clothes 
and a few of his books. He wrote a let- 
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ter to a struggling journalist who inhab- 
ited a hall bedroom, inviting him down to 
camp, rent free, in his own rooms over- 
looking Washington Square. 

“I don’t know when I shall be back,” 
he wrote, “‘ but I’m two months ahead in 
rent. Use the things as if you owned 
them. I will give your name to the jan- 
itor and he will pass over my keys.” 

Then he left town, shaping his course 
by the lure of the purple firs. 

When Conklin got out on the platform 
of the modest railway station the west 
was all aflame with the red of a winter 
sunset. The planks sang with the frost. 
The snow was crisp under his feet. The 
station-master had forgotten him. 

“Well, sir,” said that worthy, as the 
train moved on, “it shapes for a good, 
old-fashioned Christmas. Did you ex- 
pect Colonel Frankiin’s pung down to 
meet you?” 

“No, I am going to the parsonage, and 
[ will send over for my things to-mor- 
row,” replied Conklin. 

“ There'll be quite a gang up to the 
Parson’s place,” remarked the station- 
master. 

Conklin started away on foot, taking 
his suit case with him. 

“ Now, what’s this about a gang at the 
Parson’s, and who is Colonel Franklin? ” 
he wondered. 

The driveway up to the parsonage door 
was well broken. The firs stood in black 
clumps against the fading sky. The win- 
dows of the house were streaming warm 
light across the frozen snow. 

“God forgive me,” said Conklin, soft- 
ly. He remembered then his mother’s 
unanswered letters. 

“Tf I had been forced to the eating 
of husks I might do this part of it with 
better courage,” he thought. But Archie 
Conklin, for years past, had never once 
gone without a satisfactory dinner. He 
went forward noiselessly, and leaving his 
bag on the porch, stole into the lighted 
hall. The door of the drawing-room was 
closed. He wondered if the same old 
carpet covered the floor, and if the 
cracked oil painting of Admiral Conklin 
still hung above the piano. The door op- 
posite was also closed. He wondered 
what that room was used for now. It 
hal been the school-room when he and 
his brother were little chaps. But the 
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door of his father’s study was open. It 
had always been that way, even on ser- 
mon nights. His heart beat painfully as 
all the dear memories surged back to him. 
He was about to advance to this hospita- 
ble threshold when some one touched a 
few soft chords on the piano. He was 
standing by the coat rack—the same coat 
rack of nine years ago. There was a lit- 
tle shelf halfway up this ancient piece of 
furniture upon which, in the old days, 
were placed all letters to be mailed. <A 
letter stood there now, addressed to him 
in his mother’s writing. The tears swam 
into his eyes and he swore beneath his 
breath. And for once an oath rang up 
to Heaven like a prayer. He moved close 
to the drawing-room door. Again a little 
flight of music sprang up and died away. 
He pushed: the door open, very softly. 
There were heavy curtains on the other 
side. He parted these an inch or twa and 
looked in. He breathed slowly, painful- 
ly, afraid that he might awake from a 
dream. There above the piano hung the 
picture of the powdered Admiral. He 
used to wonder, when he was very young, 
why this powder was white. He thought 
an admiral should dress his hair with 
gunpowder. A tall lamp with a red 
shade stood by the piano. A girl in a 
black evening gown was turning over the 
music above the keyboard. A man sat 
near her, in a deep chair. Conklin could 
see his glistening shoes and the top of his 
head. The girl also had her back to him. 
Then this merry cynic, this sad-eyed jest- 
er of Newspaper Row, straightway fell 
in love with the lady’s back. 

“Do you know,” said the girl, without 
turning, “ that I feel as if some one were 
coming to-night. I felt the same way 
when I was a little girl, the night father — 
came back unexpectedly from the North- 
west.” 

“Your people, and the Murrays, will 
come, after dinner,” said the man, lightly. 
The girl did not reply. “Archie might 
come,” continued the man. “So might 
the Sultan, for that matter.” 

“T would rather your brother came,” 
said the girl, gravely. 

Conklin steadied himself. So that was 
old Jack, the pride of the family—the 
man with a D.S.O.! He dropped his hat 
and passed into the room. The girl turned 
and her eyes startled him with their clear 
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and wonderful regard. She smiled, and 
then the blood warmed her bright, pale 
face. 

“The Sultan could not come,” said 
Archie, “ and I—I could not stay away.” 

Jack sprang up and grasped his broth- 
er’s hands. “ Wonder of wonders,” he 
cried, “ here is little Archie come home. 
And a fairly smooth looking prodigal, 
too!” 

Archie winced, but only the girl no- 
ticed it. “It is jolly to find you here,” 
he said, smiling up at the big soldier. 
“You have captured glory enough for 
the whole generation.” 

The captain was tall and sunburned 
and clear-eyed. A thin scar showed like 
a white thread across his chin. His 
straw-colored mustache outshone the 
German Emperor’s. The girl looked from 
one to the other, and arrived at her con- 
clusions with that speed for which wom- 
en are justly famed. 

* Tho you have never heard of me,” 
she said, “a formal introduction would 
spoil it all. I am—” 

“T know,” interrupted Archie, taking 


the extended hand. 
The girl’s smiling eyes questioned his. 


“ Well, old chap, as you know so much, 
who is it?” asked the captain, laughing. 

The cool jester of Newspaper Row 
was speechless with confusion. 

“ Of course,” he stammered, “I don’t 
know—your name. I am rattled a bit at 
getting—” 

He fled from the room, and with his 
overcoat still on, ran upstairs in search of 
his mother. 

Archie Conklin found his mother in 
her bedroom studying something by the 
light of the candles on the dressing-table. 
She turned at the sound of his entrance 
and leaned back in her chair, gazing, 
speechless, as if she beheld a ghost. 
From the tear-bedimmed scrutiny of 
his photograph it seemed to her that 
she had lifted her face to a vision. 
His dark face was thinner, perhaps, and 
the soft hair not quite so untidy as in the 
undergraduate days. How the sad eyes 
questioned her and the lips trembled on 
the brink of laughter. Her keen mother- 
sight noticed that he had grown—that 
the long coat covered broader shoulders 
than of old and a manlier bearing. 

“ Mater, have you forgiven me?” The 
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vision of her last-born drew near and 
bent over her. The walls of the room 
slid away. A mist drowned the candle- 
light. But she felt him lift her in his 
arms and carry her to the bed. Then the 
walls of the room came back out of space 
and the mist vanished. There he was, 
still bending over her. 

“ Have I hurt you, little mother?” he 
asked. 

She smiled, with lips and eyes that 
might have been his own. Her dark hair 
brushed his cheek. 

“You have hurt me,” she replied, 
“and once more you have given me the 
greatest joy.” 

“Once more?” he questioned, per- 
plexed. 

“Oh,” she laughed, “ you were the 
sweetest baby.” 

*Twas in this wise that the Prodigal, 
following the lure of the purple firs, came 
again to the loyal hearts of his people. 

The dinner that night was a merry one. 
Only the Conklins and Gertrude Franklin 
were present. The napery was worn. 
The silver was not plentiful. No wine 
was served with the meal, but in the good 
old way which the Parson had learned 
from his father, a decanter of port and 
walnuts appeared at the end. The Par- 
son told his best stories. Archie had 
made his living by that same pretty wit. 
But Archie had never laughed at his sto- 
ries, while in this case no one laughed 
more gleefully than the teller himself. 
Jack, in a commonplace and painful style, 
related a few of his adventures. Archie 
did not talk. He was too happy for that. 
He cracked walnuts for his mother, and 
sometimes pressed her hand under cover 
of the mahogany. In fact, he flirted with 
her. Miss Franklin watched him, and 
thought he did it very convincingly. 
Flirting is. only real art when it is in- 
spired by real love. Any ass can make 
sheep’s eyes. That statement may not be 
natural history, but what matter? 

Later in the evening Colonel and Mrs. 
Franklin, young Franklin and the Mur- 
rays arrived to play whist. The Mur- 
rays were substantial farmer-folk, with 
self-respect, family traditions, and good 
horses. 

Jack was keen about whist. He played 
the best hand in his regiment. The Par- 
son played whist as he played chess. No 
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clergyman in the diocese was his supe- 
rior in either. Young Franklin thought 
he had learned a trick or two at college, 
and was eager to display them. Mr. 
Murray had not a doubt as to his skill— 
it was the dealing that bothered him. He 
always managed to slide his partner’s 
cards into her lap. The Colonel stuck out 
his chest. He had done his duty too often 
to funk itnow. So eight serious persons 
played whist. Miss Franklin went to the 
piano. Archie wandered around the 
room, examining the familiar pictures. 
Presently he arrived at the piano, and 
standing behind Miss Franklin, looked 
across at the painting of Admiral Conk- 
lin. The girl ceased her playing. 

“Are you fond of that picture?” she 
asked, in a low but matter-of-fact tone. 

“Yes, it reminds me of Jack,” he re- 
plied ; “ big, and good-natured, but hard 
as nails. A fighter, for duty and for the 
love of it. Mark the chin—and the eyes. 
But Jack scores on the mustache.” 

“Was the Admiral a reckless fight- 
er?” she asked. 

“ Oh, he didn’t count odds, if the rea- 
son was all right,” said Archie. “ The 
word of command was usually his reason, 
I believe. Then it was hammer and 
tongs. How the powder must have flown 
out of his blessed old wig.” 

The girl smiled up at him in reply to 
this. But her next question was as se- 
rious as the others. 

“Would you fight without a good rea- 
son?” 

“It would have to seem to me a good 
reason,” he answered. “I have only 
fought with my fellow-man once or twice 
since I left college. The Admiral, there, 
would have considered me an ass in both 
instances.” 

“ Oh, tell me,” she begged. 

“Once,” he replied, slowly, blushing 
like a girl, “ the night editor of a paper 
I was on kicked a pup down a flight of 
stairs. The chap who owned the pup 
was not strong, and he had a game leg. 
He was a decent sort, too, and a clever 
reporter. I liked him, and I liked his pup 
still better. So I tried to kick the night 
editor down the same flight.” 

He paused, smiling at the memory. 

“Did you do it?” inquired Miss 
Franklin, breathlessly. 

Conklin shook his head. 
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“He got fast to the banister half- 
way down,” he said, “ and as soon as he 
got his wind he came back and gave me 
a frightful licking.” 

“Was he a bigger man than you?” 
asked the lady. 

“Oh, yes,” admitted Archie, gayly; 
“he was twice my size, easily. But he 
did not think that was reason enough for 
my sudden assault. You see, he was such 
a brute that he could not understand at 
all what the pup had to do with it.” 

“ There is a picture in the dining-room 
which I do not believe you have ever . 
seen,” said Miss Franklin. “It is of a 
great-uncle of your mother’s, and was 
sent to her from home last year. Come, 
I will show it to you.” 

The picture proved to be a painting of 
a gentleman in a curly-brimmed beaver, 
claw-hammer coat, and trousers strapped 
under the foot. In his hands he held a 
fowling piece of ancient design. In front 
of him stood a spotted dog with a tail like 
a poker. 

“What togs for shooting,” laughed 
Archie. 

“Don’t make fun of my picture,” ex- 
claimed the girl. “ Surely you admire the 
spirit he shows in risking those beautiful 
trousers in the interest of sport. But se- 
riously, now, look at his face. Don’t you 
see a strong resemblance to your moth- 
er?” 

“Why, yes,” said Archie, looking 
closer. “I beg his pardon, humbly. He 
is a very handsome young gentleman, 
after all, and I find it in my heart to for- 
give him his tailor.” 

They returned to the society of the 
whist players. The eight were still ab- 
sorbed in the game. Archie followed 
Miss Franklin over to the fire. 

“So you think that a man who looks 
like your mother may be called hand- 
some?” she said. 

“Yes, even beautiful,” he replied. 
“Don’t you?” 

She looked at him steadily for several 
seconds. He returned the gaze as stead- 
ily, trying to conceal the devotion in his 
eyes. 

“T thought I was going to like you,” 
she began, “and that all those horrid, 
cynical stories were just a mask, and—” 

“For heaven’s sake, what have I 
done? ” he whispered, 
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Her glance wavered. 

“Surely you know how strongly you 
resemble your mother,” she said. 

Conklin’s face becanie desperately 
prave. 

“ No,” he answered, “I did tot know 
—so help me—” 

“Don’t,” she cried, with a little catch 
in her breath. “You need no help—in 
persuading me to believe—in you.” 

In the early hours of the following 
morning the two brothers, still in their 
dinner-jackets, sat before the fire in the 
old school-room, smoking and talking. 
The last guest had gone away and the 
house was asleep. 

“ You and Gertrude seem to hit it off,” 
remarked Jack. 

“T like her,” said Archie, critically 
considering the flavor of his Indian cigar. 

“For that matter,” said the Captain, 
“so do I.” 

Archie glanced at him quickly, and a 
nasty feeling got him by the throat. 

“Oh, nothing serious, my boy,” the 
Captain hastened to say, as if in reply to 
a question. “I am not easily put out of 
action, but of course if I saw another fel- 
low after the appointment, don’t you 
know, I would—” 

“ Fall in love, I suppose,” said Archie, 
quietly. 

“ Oh, no; I would not fall in love,” re- 
plied Jack, “but I’d cut in and try my 
hand.” 

The jester of Newspaper Row careful- 
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ly removed a flake of cigar-ash from the 
silk facing of his jacket. 

“ Seems rather a poor reason,” he said. 

“It is quite good enough for me,” re- 
torted his brother. 

“Then you have it,” said Archie, in 
the gentlest of voices. “I am the other 
fellow after what you are pleased to term 
the appointment, and you can cut in and 
try your hand until you are black in the 
face.” 

The big soldier sat up and stared. 

“Gad, Archie,” he exclaimed, “ you 
are a tremendous ass. But don’t imagine 
I am another. I take it all back, my son. 
The reason is not good enough, after all. 
I did not expect to find myself up against 
the Christmas Prodigal.” 

“Do you mean that you do not love 
her, Jack? ” asked the other, leaning for- 
ward in his chair. 

“T mean,” replied the Captain, “ that I 
love my profession more. Anyway, I 
am not of the marrying kind.” 

Archie stood up and faced the soldier 
with his most winning smile. 

“ T shall mend my profession,” he said, 
“and then I'll hang it on the very top of 
the tree. It will be good work! It will 
be an honorable profession. Then I shall 
love her fifty million times more than my 
profession. So help me God!” 

“Then here’s to the Christmas Prodi- 
gal—to his love, and to his profession,” 
said the Captain, lazily turning his head 
in search of his glass. 


Frepiricron, New Brunswick, CaNnana, 


A Song 


By Alonzo Rice 


OW sweet was Mary’s joy of yore 
When in the manger lay 
The Babe the Wise Men did adore 


H 


By Bethlehem’s bright ray. 

By Bethlehem’s bright ray, Good Lord, 
And happy may we be, 

Praise Father, Son in sweet accord 
Through all eternity. 


Her joy was great as it could be 
When He would heal the lame, 

And make the blinded eyes to see 
All in His blessed name; 

All in His blessed name, Good Lord, 
And happy may we be, 

Praise Father, Son in sweet accord 
Through all eternity. 


And sweetest peace was on her heart, 
Charmed with that vision fair 

Of Heaven’s gate so wide apart, 
To bid Him welcome there; 

To bid Him welcome there, Good Lord, 
And happy may we be, 

Praise Father, Son in sweet accord 
Through all eternity. 
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John 


Mitchell, the 


Leader and the 


Man 


By Elizabeth Catherine Morris 


{Miss Morris, as private secretary to Mr. Mitchell, has had continuous opportunity for studying his 
methods and hig traits. The outline of his work and the analysis of his character which she presents 
constitute the view of one who has seen him under circumstances both favorable and trying.—EDITOR. } 


RESIDENT of an athletic club of 
young coal miners of Braidwood— 
his home town—at the age of six- 

teen, John Mitchell has been the presi- 
dent or the leading spirit of some pro- 
gressive movement ever since. He has 
entered no de- 


him a figure unique in the industrial his- 
tory of the nation. 

John Mitchell was born in the little 
town of Braidwood, Ill., on February 
4th, 1869. His father was of Irish birth, 
a miner, a farmer and a soldier in the 


Civil War. The 





partment of hu- 
man interest and 
endeavor in which 
he has not soon 
forged to the 
front and become 
the leader, the 
presiding officer, 
the one to whom 
all looked for 
guidance and ad- 
vice. 

In his young 
manhood he _ be- 
came interested 
in various literary 
and debating so- 
cieties, in athletic 
associations, in 
social and _ politi- 
cal reform clubs, 
but it was always 
as president of 
these organiza- 
tions that he was 
known ; and when 
later he took up 
the more serious 





death of his 
mother in 1871 
and of his father 
four years later 
left the boy to 
the care of a step- 
mother, a_con- 
scientious, hard- 
working woman 
with absolutely 
no comprehension 
of the fine nature 
of the child in- 
trusted to her. 
His early edu- 
cation was the 
same as that of 
thousands of the 
sons of poor men 
twenty-five years 
ago, a few weeks 
a season—as he 
could be spared 
from his work of 
caring for his 
younger half- 
brothers—at the 
country school, 








duties of citizen- 
ship he served as 
president of the 
Board of Education of Spring Valley, 
lll., the town which was then and is now 
his home. His ready wit, his logic and 
his facility in debate helped him to prom- 
inence in the small: circle of village life 
as his magnetism, his fairness and his 
resourcefulness have brought him for- 
ward in the world of work and made of 
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and even this 
opportunity re- 
stricted to a very 
few years. He early learned the gospel 
of self-dependence, and early came into 
contact with those forces which have 
proved of value to many—the necessities 
which push boys and men out into the 
world to learn from contact with it that 
which they have lacked opportunity to ac- 
quire from study of it. 
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At ten he ran away from home, and 
went to work on a farm. Entering the 
mines as a door boy, at the age of thir- 
teen, John Mitchell, as soon as he was 
old enough to do so, identified himself 
with the Knights of Labor, the organiza- 
tion then flourishing among the workers. 
He read and studied at night in an ef- 
fort to supplement the meager educa- 
tion he had received; his thoughts were 
turned toward sociological questions, and 
Bellamy’s “ Looking Backward,” Spen- 
cer’s “ Social Statics ” and works of that 
character proved to be attractive and 
helpful reading. Later he became inter- 
ested in the law, and spent his idle mo- 
ments for a year gaining such rudiment- 
ary knowledge as lie might by tne read- 
ing he was able to do. 

A roving disposition led him to leave 
Illinois about this time, and two trips 
were made to the West, where he worked 
in the mines of Colorado and New Mex- 
ico. Returning, however, to his birth- 


place, he subsequently settled at Spring 
Valley, and in June, 1891, was married 
to Miss Katherine O’Rourke, the daugh- 


ter of a prosperous miner, who was prom- 
inent in the local labor movement. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell made and yet 
retain their home in Spring Valley. They 
have a bright and interesting family of 
three boys and a girl, ranging in age 
from nine and one-half to three and one- 
half years. A little son, born almost two 
years ago, and called John Mitchell, died 
at the age of six months. 

For seven years after their marriage 
Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell lived the lives of 
the majority of American people, happy 
in their home and busy with the training 
of their children, but with Mr. Mitchell’s 
elevation to the vice-presidency of the 
United Mine Workers came that break in 
the home life which seems to be the com- 
mon fate of men connected with the la- 
bor movement. Busy traveling from 
State to State, remaining scarcely. long 
enough in any city to make headquarters 
there, Mr. Mitchell has been separated 
from his family practically eleven months 
of the year since 1898. He is devoted to 
his wife and children, and this separation 
from them is an ever-present pain, one 
more of the personal sacrifices which he 
makes to his work. The nearest ap- 
proach to the enoyment of family life 
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which Mr. Mitchell’s associates have seen 
him take is in the purchase of Christmas 
gifts, which he takes great delight in se- 
lecting, always buying an extra present 
for “ Sweetheart,” as he calls his little 
daughter. 

All the family are members of the 
Catholic Church, and Richard, the eld- 
est, is an altar boy for his father’s long- 
time friend, Rev. John F. Power, whose 
library furnished many of the books and 
whose genial heart prompted many of the 
lessons that guided the young miner dur- 
ing the formative period of his life. 

Upon the formation of the United 
Mine Workers of America, in 1890, Mr. 
Mitchell became a member of that union. 
His rise from membership in a local 
union through the secretaryship of his 
sub-district organization to the position 
of national organizer was rapid; in Jan- 
uary, 1892, when in his twenty-ninth year 
he was elected national vice-president of 
the United Mine Workers of America; 
the following September, upon the resig- 
nation of Mr. Ratchford, he was ap- 
pointed acting president and in January 
was elected to the presidency. He has 
been unanimously re-elected to this posi- 
tion each year following. 

The organization, which it had taken 
eight years to build up to a membership 
of 43,000 has, in the past four years, 
grown to be the strongest labor organiza- 
tion in the world, its more than 300,- 
000 members being the mine workers of 
the anthracite and bituminous coal min- 
ing fields of the United States. Of the 
wonderful solidarity of this remarkable 
organization a most impressive proof has 
been shown in the anthracite coal strike. 

While Mr. Mitchell has been so placed 
that he must of necessity lead strikes, his 
earnest desire is for peace, and peace he 
has sought diligently before the inaugura- 
tion of every strike in which he has taken 
part. He was a prominent officer of the 
organization during the great soft coal 
strike of 1897, which finally brought 
about the system of joint conference now 
in vogue between the miners and opera- 
tors of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and the 
western part of Pennsylvania. This 
“ joint movement method,” as it is called, 
has for several years been in successful ' 
operation in the bituminous coal fields 
mentioned, Here miners and operators 
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of the four States meet in joint confer- 
ence annually ; each presents a statement 
of the changes in the existing contract 
which he believes would tend to make a 
more satisfactory basis for operations. 
The work of arriving at an understanding 
is done in committee, and the conclusions 
reached therein are presented to the joint 
convention for final action. No definite 
rate by which all must abide is named for 
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an entire state, but a scale at some basic 
point is fixed, and modifications upon that 
are made to fit conditions existing in dif- 
ferent localities. 

It is to bring such methods into vogue 
in the anthracite coal industry that Mr. 
Mitchell has labored unceasingly. He is 
firm in the belief that a strike should nev- 
er be resorted to until conditions which 
have become intolerable have failed of 
adjustment by appeal to reason, by me- 
diation, conciliation or arbitration. He 
believes that the best solution of the la- 
bor problem under the existing order is 
found in the plan adopted in the bitu- 
minous mining districts mentioned, and 
he is naturally intensely interested in 
seeing the relations of employer and em- 
ploye in the anthracite field placed upon 
the same basis. The fact that such an ar- 
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rangement has never existed in the an- 
thracite industry makes it more difficult 
of introduction there. It seems impossi- 
ble for those opposing the movement to 
understand that it seeks merely to pre- 
serve a balance of power between the em- 
ployer and the worker; that it seeks jus- 
tice for both sides not through the fear 
of each for the other, but through mutual 
respect nurtured by friendly business in- 
tercourse. 

In this Mr. Mitchell is deeply imbued 
with a sense of his personal responsibil- 
ity and the responsibility of the organiza- 
tion he represents. Upon no ground 
whatsoever will he sustain his people in 
the violation of a contract. This posi- 
tion is probably most forcibly brought out 
in his speech before the special conven- 
tion held in July last to consider the mat- 
ter of calling out the bituminous miners 
to help the anthracite workers win the 
fight in which they were then engaged. 
Written in Wilkes-Barre, where the sen- 
timent of the most conservative was in 
favor of a strike of the soft coal miners 
as being the only effective means of 


bringing about an early settlement of the 


anthracite trouble, written without a 
knowledge of the sentiment of the bitu- 
minous miners, but with full conscious- 
ness of the contagion of strike fever, in 
this speech Mr, Mitchell took a strong 
stand inst sympathetic strikes and in 
favor of the observance of contract pro- 
visions under any and all circumstances. 
He said in part: 


“ Sympathetic strikes have many adherents, 
and the efficacy of such methods appeals 
strongly to those who, being directly involved 
in trouble, do not always recognize the effect 
of their action upon the public mind; but the 
past history of the labor movement teaches 
lessons that should not be forgotten to-day. 
As far as my knowledge goes, I do not know 
of one solitary sympathetic strike of any mag- 
nitude which has been successful; on the con- 
trary, the most conspicuous among the 
sympathetic labor struggles have resulted in 
ignominious and crushing defeat, not only for 
the branch of industry originally involved, but 
also for the divisions participating through 
sympathy. In my judgment the United Mine 
Workers should not repeat the mistakes 
which, like milestones, mark the path trod by 
the toiling masses in their never-ceasing strug- 
gle for better and higher civilization. This, 
like all great progressive movements, has met 
with repulses, but, gathering new strength in 
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adversity, moves forward and onward again 
in its march to ultimate victory. Each defeat 
should teach lessons of inestimable vaiue in 
framing the lines upon which present and 
future battles shall be fought and won.” 


Among the large employers of labor 
with whom his work has brought Mr. 
Mitchell into contact he is respected and 
admired as being broad, intelligent and 
perfectly frank. They know that in con- 
ference he fights ably and unceasingly 
for the best terms it is possible to secure 
for the men he represents; they know, 
too, that when a contract is once made, 
even tho he may regard it as unfair to 
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the miners, it will be enforced to the let- 
ter. The operators look upon him as en- 
tirely fair, and it is not unusual to have 
disputes which have arisen at the mines 
and which subordinate officers have been 
unable to adjust, referred by the owners 
of the properties in question for settle- 
ment by Mr. Mitchell. While always 
willing to be of service in the adjudica- 
tion of any dispute he invariably declines 
to be the sole arbiter in the case, holding 
that no matter how fair he desired to be, 
his natural bias might make him lean to- 
ward the miners’ side and prevent his do- 
ing full justice to the operator. 

Mr. Mitchell is an open fighter; he is 
a master of resource ; as a speaker, he has 
none of the passionate eloquence of the 
labor leader as popularly known; he re- 
sorts to none of the tricks of the orator, 
but he is logical and convincing and ex- 
presses himself in such a manner that 
even the little breaker boys who always 
attend the mass meetings in the coal! 
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fields are able to comprehend his mean- 
ing. 

Tie presides over many curious conven- 
tions, meetings which are in themselves 
most interesting studies. In these his 
sense of fairness is prominently displayed 
and his ready wit often brings the laugh 
which heals what might easily develop 
into a rupture. Some of the conventions 
of the mine workers are attended by as 
many as 800 delegates, and often fully 
one-half of this number does not speak 
or understand the English language. The 
man who desires to have his name in the 
record of the proceedings, the parliamen- 
tarian who comes to the convention 
armed with his manual and watches for 
an opportunity to trap the presiding of- 
ficer, the self-seeking individual evident 
in all movements, is there to add to the 
confusion of tongues and ideas neces- 
sarily present. But all these Mr. Mitchell 
manages with a master hand; he is al- 
ways cool and self-possessed; he always 
knows just what he wishes to do but nev- 
er attempts to coerce the delegates into 
taking any action of which they do not 
entirely approve. Altho he knows that 
his indorsement of a policy is sufficient to 
secure the adoption of that policy with- 
out discussion by the convention, every 
man who desires to present his views is 
given an opportunity to do so, after 
which Mr. Mitchell ‘states the situation 
as he sees it. His advice is always ac- 
cepted as sound and acted upon without 
further comment. 

A perverse fate has also made Mr. 
Mitchell, who by desire and direction 
must ever be engaged in an effort to se- 
cure shorter hours of labor for those he 
represents, an overtime worker himself. 
Ordinarily he spends from nine to twelve 
hours at his desk every day; during the 
anthracite coal strike and for a consider- 
able period after its close he gave con- 
stant attention to his work for fifteen 
hours each day. This has always been 
done cheerfully, however, as he regards 
no personal sacrifice too great if through 
it benefit can be secured to others. He 
never directs a subordinate officer to do 
any work which he himself would hesi- 
tate to do, and he often personally takes 
up tasks which might be delegated to 
others for the reason that he would rather 
bear a heavy burden of responsibility than 
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ask another to do so. When it became 
necessary to send men into portions of 
West Virginia in which organizers were 
liable to come under the ban of the Fed- 
eral injunctions issued there, he stated 
to those assigned to that field that only 
for the fact that his presence was abso- 
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from a high forehead give him a sober, 
thoughtful appearance, and the marks of 
care, those easily perceived evidences of 
tremendous responsibility and unremit- 
ting devotion to work have, in four years, 
wrought such a change in his face that 
the epithet, “ The Boy President,” ap- 
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lutely necessary in the anthracite region 
he would himself take up the work in 
West Virginia, as there was considerable 
reluctance on his part in asking others to 
go where they were liable to be arrested. 

In his bearing Mr. Mitchell is grave 
and dignified ; his expressive brown eyes, 
the firm, strong lines of face and chin 
and the dark brown hair combed back 


plied to him at the time of his election 
to the presidency of the United Mine 
Workers of America, no Idnger describes 
him; instead he is sometimes called the 
“Old Young Man.” 

He has, to a remarkable degree, the 
ability to keep his own council, and many 
an able and energetic special correspond- 
ent has discovered that upon some occa- 
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sions it is entirely impossible to interview 
Mr. Mitchell. He recognizes the value 
of discreet silence and the effect of words 
coming from one who says little. He 
does not take any one into his confi- 
dence, and altho thousands of the mine 
workers do not know him by sight and 
few of them claim any intercourse with 
him, the influence of his personality is 
such that men who know naught of his 
plans yield themselves confidently to his 
guidance in what are to them the most 
important transactions in their lives. 

He is unfailingly courteous to all, and 
is ever ready to lend assistance to any 
one asking it. In taking up his corre- 
spondence he invariably replies first to 
such letters as may ask help which he can 
render or indicate a service he may do. 
Call upon him when they: may, at. the 
beginning of a day full of serious and 
important work, at the close of twelve or 
fourteen hours of unceasing toil, newspa- 
per men, committees, people with some- 
thing to say and those with nothing are 
welcomed, given a respectful hearing and 
dismissed with the feeling that whatever 


they had to present has been given ade-, 


quate attention. No miner grimy with 
the dust of the pit, no door boy or mule 
feeder who comes to him fails to receive 
a pleasant greeting and the word of ad- 
vice desired ; and no one, in however bel- 
ligerent a mood he may have come to 
the office during the past summer, when 
affairs of the most vital and far-reaching 
importance were being considered, went 
away feeling angry or ill treated. Mr. 
Mitchell’s work is exceedingly heavy, it 
is often disagreeable, it requires the ut- 
most tact, patience and devotion, it de- 
mands a kind of ability rare and of a high 
order, and for the services of all these 
qualities which he possesses to such a 
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pronounced degree he has been many 
times offered remuneration largely in ex- 
cess of that which he receives from the 
United Mine Workers of America ; but he 
feels it to be his duty, as it is also his de- 
sire, to remain in this movement until the 
work which he has mapped out for him- 
self shall be done. 

More than once in his brief career has 
the lime light been turned full upon him ; 
many times have his people given most 
gratifying evidences of their devotion 
and of their belief in his ability and in- 
tegrity; scores of the men and women 
who judge a man by his true worth and 
appreciate him for frank, able and fear- 
less fighting on the side he believes to be 
right have heartily praised him for the 
work he has done; but he is the same 
plain, unassuming John Mitchell, un- 
changed by the plaudits of the few or the 
many, the same young president of the 
mine workers, the same whole-souled 
friend ready ever with a helping hand to 
smooth the wrinkle from some one’s path- 
way. Such is the man who, with a nature 
and a heart extremely sensitive to suffer- 
ing and injustice, is seeking, by what he 
believes to be the most effective means, 
to secure to the underground workers a 
small measure of this world’s comforts, 
and who desires to see men employed in 
coal mining so compensated as to enable 
their children to become citizens of whom 
the nation shall be proud. “In the 
grimy, bruised hand of the miner was the 
little white hand of a child, a child like 
the children of the rich, and in the heart 
of the miner was the soul-rooted deter- 
mination to starve to the last crust of 
bread and fight out the long, dreary bat- 
tle to win a life for the child and secure 
for it a place in the world in keeping with 
advancing civilization.” 

Scranton, Pa. 





The Navy's Problem 


By Park Benjamin 


HE reduction of the Naval Academy 
course from four years to three has 
been definitely abandoned by the 

Navy Department. Every one, both in 
the Navy and out of it, who understood 
what the consequences in impairing the 
efficiency of the service inevitably would 
be, cordially condemned the plan. And 
the Department, on perceiving the storm 
which it had raised, corrected its error, 
thus showing its superior wisdom to the 
last Administration, which was a miracle 
of vacillation in everything save in stick- 
ing to its own blunders. 

In his recently issued report the Sec- 
retary of the Navy proposes an amend- 
ment to the law so as to permit com- 
missions yearly to be bestowed on twelve 
warrant officers, instead of on six, as is 
now the case, and also a large increase in 
the number of midshipmen at the Acad- 
emy. 

Both plans are before Congress in the 
form of bills. The President is said to 
favor the measure advocated by Mr. 
Foss, of Illinois, chairman of the Naval 
Committee of the House, which doubles 
the number of midshipmen at the Naval 
Academy for a period of twelve years, 
and gives to the appointing powers the 
right to appoint every two years instead 
of every four years. 

The first expedient is inconsiderable, 
for the number of line officers now want- 
ed is 577, and will reach 1,005 within the 
coming four years. Besides, the warrant 
officers have not shown any burrring anx- 
iety to get commissions under the law as 
it is, for since the measure was enacted 
but four out of a possible twelve have 
presented themselves, and of these three 
have been successful. This proposal! is 
too obviously a sop to Cerberus, and is 
based on the apprehension existing in the 
Navy that unless some further concession 
to the enlisted force is made Congress 
will go to extremes in letting down the 
bars. 

The bill to double the number of mid- 
shipmen, bringing their total up to about 
900, for a period of twelve years ought to 


be entitled “An Act to demoralize the 
Navy for the next ensuing quarter cen- 
tury.” It is simply repeating on a larger 
scale exactly what was done during the 
Civil War, when the departure of the 
officers from the Southern States left the 
list depleted. In 1861 the Academy had 
in all but 155 midshipmen. The new 
class of that year was 200. In 1862 the 
admissions were 186; in 1863, 138; in 
1864, 185; in 1865, 129; in 1866, 123; in 
1867, 68, and not until 1868 (49) did 
they get back to normal limits. The re- 
sult-was most disastrous. Thirty years 
later we had lieutenants verging on fifty 
years old. Large blocks of officers were 
of closely approximating ages. The so- 
called “ hump ” was formed and promo- 
tion dragged unconscionably until set go- 
ing by the Personnel Act of 1899. 

There is one effect of that singular 
law which we have yet fully to feel, and 
that is its brutal compulsory retirement 
plan ; the system whereby you take a com- 
petent officer whom you have been edu- 
cating for years and throw him out, willy 
nilly, merely to make place for others to 
go up. So far this has not been neces- 
sary, except in a few instances, when 
providentiallytheselection could be made 
from men of impaired health; but as the 
lists fill up, then the destroyer will get 
to work. 

Then we shall be face to face with the 
alternatives of letting promotion get slow- 
er and slower, of tales of hope deferred 
and sickened hearts, or else of sympathet- 
ic appeals, of pulls political and every 
other kind, exerted to enable the victims 
to hold on to their careers when age has 
made it too late for them to start in new 
ones, and the casting out annually of 
enough of these young men whom we are 
now inviting so freely, and who will so 
blithely respond, merely to keep the 
stream in motion. People who contem- 
plate sending their sons to Annapolis 
after the doubling law is enacted should 
think about this. 

The proposed great increase in the mid- 
shipmen is really not the Secretary’s 
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plan, nor yet that of the legislators. It 
is that openly advocated by the line offi- 
cers of the Navy. Many of the older 
ones who suffered have gone; others have 
succeeded to high places where the strain 
is not so severe, and it is one of the beau- 
tiful compensations of human nature that 
appreciations of past trials are the first 
to become dulled by time. Besides, the 
United States Navy and Hamlet have 
never quite agreed on the subject of bear- 
ing ills and flying to others that one 
knows not of. Stronger than all else is 
the intense aversion which the regular 
line officer has to seeing the commissioned 
grades filled from any other source than 
that which produced him. Here his atti- 
tude is uncompromising. He has no 
more patience with suggestions to admit 
qualified seamen from the revenue or 
merchant marine than to confer his uni- 
form upon the veriest land lubbers. He 
is the full and perfect flower of the sys- 
tem. Any one else, even if educated side 
by side with him, even if eminent in a 
new calling, he thinks in his heart is only 
a stunted development, and perhaps for 
some reasons it is just as well that he 
should. 

None the less there are two ways of 
looking at his position. By some he 
will be charged with rank Bourbonism, 
with prejudice born of a desire to be let 
alone in the enjoyment of an iron bound 
and exclusive hierarchy, which through its 
seniority promotion system insures the 
survival of the unfit as well as of the fit, 
and which has no like in any organization 
on earth—even elsewhere in the Navy it- 
self. Others will read in his present at- 
titude the announcement that despite all 
difficulties and obstacles he insists that 
the Naval Academy education must be 
maintained, and he is ready to maintain 
it no matter at what cost to himself. And 
this connotes a degree of pluck which 
borders pretty close on actual heroism. 

The fact should not be overlooked that 
no matter what the increase in numbers 
at the Naval Academy may be, it will 
take four years from the time it begins to 
get any corresponding output. The ne- 
cessity, however, is now. We want 577 
officers to-day, not four years hence, by 
which time the Secretary says, even al- 
lowing for all the supply in sight, the 
need ,will become desperate. Who is 
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going to do the work in the meantime? 
Is the naval officer’s life which now pre- 
vails to go on? If any one thinks that 
that existence since the Spanish trouble 
has been happy, the thinker’s idea of 
happiness must be peculiar. He has had 
a miserable time with the Filipinos; days 
and weeks and months and years of soli- 
tary and dreary blockades in wretched lit- 
tle craft off dangerous and uncharted 
coasts. He has been sent to sea in an- 
cient and worthless and unseaworthy 
tubs, as Commander Halsey was, for in- 
stance, in the “ Manila,” which would 
disgrace even the grasping merchant 
owner, whom Clark Russell so loves to 
anathematize, let alone the Navy Depart- 
ment of the United States. Indurated 
as he is to all sorts of climates, those of 
our new possessions, being over-copiously 
administered, have often proved too much 
for his resisting powers, as the records 
of the surgeons and the Yokohama hos- 
pital are beginning grimly to testify. He 
has been kept afloat, cruise on top of 
cruise, with hardly a breathing spell of 
shore service. He has been set at queer 
kinds of work, as, for example, the re- 
cent ditch digging at Culebras. He has 
been assigned to duty not befitting his 
grade and even more frequently above 
than below it. As for opportunities to 
see his family, the visits of the angels 
could hardly be less “ few and far be- 
tween.” And in some sad cases, being 
very much overwrought and very much 
disheartened, he has sought relief in a 
way which pitifully reminds us that he is 
really as human as ourselves. 

What he now tells us is that he pro- 
poses to set his teeth and go on with this 
delectable existence, go on with worse, 
because the strain is increasing with every 
new ship that is fitted out. That having 
got used to treble duty, he can do quad- 
ruple duty, and multiple in fact. As for 
the Naval Academy, which is now a des- 
ert where the buildings were and will be 
again, heclaims that it will take care of all 
the youngsters who arrive and make them 
as comfortable as ever he was when he 
was one of them years ago, and even 
teach them as well as the old timers of 
the sailing ships and smooth bores ever 
taught him. In brief, he wants us to 
understand that he is able to “ get along ” 
with things just as-they are and just as 
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they may become until the Naval Acad- 
emy begins turning out the big grist, and 
that we can rely on his “ getting along ” 
if we will only not convert the dreaded 
civilians into his messmates, and so, as 
he believes, open the door for wholesale 
political appointments and the inevitable 
deterioration in the personnel which 
would follow. 

But this is not to meet the present 
need. On the contrary, it is rather to 
refrain from doing so. What we now re- 
quire is not inaction, but action. If there 
is any better way of gaining an im- 
mediate and adequate increase in the line 
officers of the Navy than by admitting 
people from other qualifying pursuits, it 
should be suggested. As for details, of 
course, all proper safeguards in the way 
of examinations and of service under act- 
ing commissions until aptitude is proved 
would be instituted, and an extension of 
the already existing system of “extra 
numbers ” might be used to prevent the 
newcomers from interfering with the 
timely promotions of those already in the 
service. 


An Age 


By Darwin 


It is indisputable that the Navy must be 
at all times in a state of preparedness to 
put forth its full power. If the present 
situation with respect to officers is as bad 
as the Secretary affirms, then the Navy is 
certainly not in that state now. A con- 
dition of preparedness is not a condition 
of “ getting along.” A Navy unprepared 
is simply a standing invitation to disaster. 
The willingness of the existing officers 
to continue the present status is an im- 
pressive instance of the best working of 
esprit de corps, and happy indeed is the 
country which possesses public servants 
so devoted and so self-abnegating. But 
it is not a question of their ability or their 
desire, but of the public safety. This is 
not met by saying in one breath that the 
need is imminent and fast becoming 
desperate, and then, in the next, telling 
us that until boys can be educated the 
men we have can somehow “ get along.” 
It looks more like avoiding the problem 
than solving it, and the public is very 
apt so to think, despite all the diversion 
which war games and fleet maneuvers 
may afford. 

New York Ciry. 


of Belief 


P. Kingsley 
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lief. It is popular and usual to 
rail at existing conditions, to sigh 
for the earlier and better days when men 
“believed in something.” This repre- 
sents a superficial, a narrow and a preju- 
diced view. At no time in the history 
of the world have men had so clear a 
grasp on the whole problem of life; at 
no time have men had so many, so pro- 
found and so wide-spread beliefs as to- 
day. The whole fabric of modern civil- 
ization shows this, and the current allega- 
tion of a lack of belief is made in the face 
of overwhelming facts to the contrary. 
Without this condition of belief life 
insurance on any considerable scale would 
be impossible, and practically all great 
modern industrial combinations recently 
made’ would still be far in the future. 
Men believe as never before; men trust 


T's is an age of belief, not of unbe- 


ome men as they have never done be- 
ore. 

What a picture of belief—I had almost 
said of faith—is presented by the securi- 
ties that center in the vaults of the three 
great life companies doing an internation- 
al business—the New York Life, the Mu- 
tual and the Equitable. Here are cash 
securities aggregating more than $1,000,- 
000,000. They represent about every 
sound sort of existing human enterprise. 
They range from the faith of a few men 
to the faith of nations. They embrace 
every known way of doing business, and 
include in the law of their issue and re- 
demption common law, statute law and 
the civil law—indeed, every .system 
now operative on earth. The text and 
the signatures of these securities repre- 
sent the language and the business meth- 
ods of every considerable people. In the 
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vaults of the companies named these 
pledges present a common and a proba- 
bly permanent ground of action to peo- 
ples who, according to the records of 
their foreign offices, according to the his- 
tory of the world as it runs in books, have 
been and still are bitterly hostile. Deal- 
ing directly with each other through the 
ordinary channels, these people would 
take little on each other’s faith. 

The strong boxes of these companies 
are a prophecy of the parliament of man. 
Therein the world is already brought face 
to face. Before the The Hague Confer- 
ence was conceived in the mind of the 
Czar here was a Court of Arbitration al- 
ready formed, and in successful operation 
before that notable gathering had been 
ordered. 

Let us not quarrel over words. I am 
not splitting hairs with our good ortho- 
dox friend who rails at a lack of 
“ faith,” as he interprets the word; I am 
dealing more with “belief.” The atti- 
tude of the holders of about 1,500,000 
policies of life insurance in the three com- 
panies named goes literally beyond “ be- 
lief,” as such, and comes very near to an 
attitude which can be described only by 
the orthodox use of the word “ faith.” 

These 1,500,000 policies alone repre- 
sent present cash assets of over $1,000,- 
000,000, and ultimate payments of close 
to $4,200,000,000. I do not invite now 
attention to these totals, but to the condi- 
tion which has made these totals possible. 
What is actually going on within these 
strong boxes? The money of the Amer- 
ican policy-holder is, if you please, in- 
vested in the bonds of Russia, or Austro- 
Hungary, or Prussia, or in British con- 
sols. The American policy-holder has 
consented to this arrangement. He 
knows, therefore, that the document 
which insures the comfort of his wife 
and the education of his children is, in 
some sense, good only if the faith of Rus- 
sia or of England shall be kept, and he 
says emphatically by his action that he 
believes that faith will be kept. In this 
he has been wiser than the foreign office 
of most nations, and without discussion, 
or noise, or expenditure of money for 
war materials, he has made a treaty with 
his brother of Russia or of Germany, 
which even war itself cannot abrogate— 
indeed, can hardly interrupt. 
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When two men reach a plane of intel- 
ligence such that they are willing to trust 
each other, they are then ready, and not 
until then, to do business with each other. 
As soon as they begin to do business with 
each other they are faced with the prob- 
lem as old as man—namely, the con- 
quest of the material world. As soon as 
they enter on that struggle they begin to 
issue their plighted faith ; they issue what 
we call securities, and the greater the ac- 
tivity of the world, and the wider man’s 
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belief in other men, the more and the bet 
ter securities we have. 

The part of the world that insures its 
life is the busy part, the part that has 
something to do, and, of necessity, be- 
lieves in what other men of a similar mind 
are doing elsewhere. This busy world is 
tunneling mountains, burrowing under 
rivers, crossing deserts and building new 
cities underground. These activities mean 
additional securities, and, in the light of 
modern publicity, better securities. 

Life insurance, which is the twin of 
man’s belief in man, must have securities, 
good securities earning a definite rate of 
interest. A consideration of the work 
that still remains to be done in the world, 
and the securities that are necessary 
thereto, will soon banish the fear that life 
insurance in its enormous development 
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may soon be harassed and hindered by 
a lack of good securities. As a matter of 
fact, to-day a life insurance company can 
more easily purchase $5,000,000 of se- 
curities than it could purchase $100,000 
twenty years ago, and it will buy at a rel- 
atively better price and with vastly better 
knowledge of values. 

This is an age of belief, and for that 
reason it is a bad age in which to sell gold 
bricks. The half educated doctor finds it 
difficult to live now; in other words, he 
can’t sell his gold brick. The “ shyster ” 
in law finds it so difficult to dispose of his 
wares and he frequently hovers between 
starvation and shady practices. The ven- 
dor of the doctrine of fear finds that even 
the pulpit can’t force that gold brick on 
the market, and so he rails at what he 
calls “an age of unbelief.” 

Perhaps no profession has had what 
can so properly and clearly be distin- 
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guished as a gold brick age as life in- 
surance. It was a blatant, impudent age. 
Assessmentism, founded on a _ guess, 
asked of its victims much “ faith,” and it 
brought forth a harvest of tears. That 
gold brick can now be sold only with ex- 
treme difficulty. Its earlier vendors are 
either out of business or just struggling 
up out of the mire. 

Belief, intelligent belief, runs through 
every part of life insurance; from the 
adoption of a mortality table and the as- 
sumption of a rate of interest to the pur- 
chase of a Government bond or the writ- 
ten pledge of a great railroad. This same 
belief runs through the whole body of 
our civilization ; and whatever critics may 
say to the contrary, the fact remains that 
to-day we know more and believe more 
than at any earlier, and so called better 
period of either our spiritual or material 
development. 

New Yor« Ciry, 


the City of Caracas 


By Marion P. Bowen 


[Miss Bowen has only recently returned from Caracas, where she spent several months at the 
American Legation with her uncle, Herbert W. Bowen, the United States Minister.—Epr1rTor.] 


ENERAL CIPRIANO CASTRO, 
the President of Venezuela, is 
comparatively young, being only 

about forty years of age. His personal 
appearance is rather against him, as he 
is lame, short and dark visaged, being of 
a decided Indian type. But one cannot 
look at his face without reading there an 
indomitable tenacity of purpose and dog- 
ged persistency. His eyes are black and 
piercing, and he has every appearance of 
being a man who has perfect confidence 
in his own power to rule, and who is 
bound to rule with a rod of iron. I think 
no power on earth could make him 
change his mind after it was once made 
up. 
Even his enemies will admit that Pres- 
ident Castro is an exceedingly clever 
nan. I was fortunate enough to stand 
near him at the reception in “ Mira- 
flores,” the Presidential Palace, imme- 
diately following his re-inauguration in 
March, 1902, and I could not but admire 


the way in which he received his many 
callers. He was surrounded by enemies 
and sycophants as well as by friends, 
and, in spite of his small size, there was 
something majestic in the way in which 
he carried himself throughout the entire 
afternoon. There was a steady stream 
of men to shake hands with him, and he 
had a different greeting for almost every 
one of them. I could almost tell what 
was passing through President Castro’s 
mind as each man approached. With 
some he was coldly polite, with others a 
little more cordial, while others he would 
grasp warmly by the hand and would 
throw his other arm around their shoul- 
ders, which is the South American mode 
of greeting one’s best friends. 

His lameness is the result of a wound 
received in the battle of Yocuyito, where 
he succeeded in wresting the Presidency 
of Venezuela from General Ignacio An- 
drade. Before this wound had time to 
heal President Castro was awakened one 
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night by the awful earthquake. It was 
on October 29th, 1900, and, thinking the 
house was crumbling beneath him, he 
jumped out of a second story window in 
his palace, the “ Casa Armarilla” (Yel- 
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dations were so weakened by the severe 
recurring shocks that it was considered 
unsafe for occupancy, and the next day 
General and Madame Castro moved into 
their present home, “ Miraflores” 


























Bosre LPO? 


(“ Look at the Flowers ”), which is one 


low House) and broke his wounded leg. 
This ignominious jump is not gencrally 
given as the cause of his lameness, for 
his countrymen think it sounds better to 
say their President injured his leg in bat- 
tle. The “Casa Amarilla” was not de- 
stroyed by the earthquake, but its foun- 


of the finest buildings in Caracas. A 
former President, General Joaquin Cres- 
po, spent a fabulous sum of money in 
having this house built for his own home, 
but he did not remain in power long 
enough to occupy it himself. President 
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Castro has also spent a good deal of 
money in adding to the beauties of this 
attractive house, and it is now one of the 
most beautiful places imaginable, filled 
with all manner of valuable paintings, 
tapestries and curios, while the “patio,” 
or open court, around which the house is 
built, is fragrant with the perfume of 
tropical flowers and palms, which grow 
in luxuriant profusion around the marble 
fountain in the center. The air is filled 
with the singing of the brilliantly plum- 
aged native birds of South America, 
which hang between the beautifully 
carved pillars surrounding the four sides 
of the “ patio.” But what pleases Presi- 
dent Castro most of all is his famous 
earthquake room, built entirely of iron 
and made so that it can be shut off from 
the rest of the house, and which is sup- 
posed to be proof against the most vio- 
lent earthquake. 

President Castro is very fortunate in 
having such a charming wife as Madame 
Yoila de Castro. She is a woman about 
thirty years of age and has a gracious 
and charming manner, which is greatly 
enhanced by her personal beauty. Her 
coal black hair is a great contrast to her 
ivory-tinted complexion, and her big 
brown eyes are soft and dreamy, but they 
change at the slightest provocation to 
the most wide awake and sparkling bril- 
liancy. She has a quiet dignity which is 
rather surprising when one realizes that 
she was not born in a palace, but on a 
simple Venezuelan ranch, and no one has 
ever caught her in a fausx-pas. She 
dresses with great elegance, and in the 
latest Parisian style, and her dressmaker 
and hairdresser are always close at hand 
to help her at any hour of the day or 
night when she wishes to be well gowned 
and groomed before presenting herself to 
the critical world of Caracas. She is “ at 
home” every Monday afternoon, and 
there are usually many callers who come 
to pay their respects to the first lady of 
the land. General Castro is never pres- 
ent on these occasions, but Madame Cas- 
tro is assisted in receiving by her private 
secretary, General Barret de Na Yarris. 
As Madame Castro cannot speak a word 
of French or English it is necessary for 
Sefior Barret to be near her always, as he 
speaks both languages fluently and is a 
1.0st agreeable and courteous gentleman. 
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Not only is Madame Castro attractive in 
apearance, but she has a very tender, 
sympathetic heart, and is always ready to 
help in a most substantial way. her poor 
and less fortunate countrymen and wom- 
en. There has been such suffering and 
want in Caracas during this past year 
that Madame Castro has spent $50,000 
out of her own personal income. Is it 
any wonder that the Venrezuelans love 
and almost worship this kind-hearted 
woman, who spends her time and money 
in trying to relieve the suffering of oth- 
ers? 

President and Madame Castro gener- 
ally give many brilliant entertainments, 
but owing to the recent revolution they 








The Entrance to the United States Legation 


have lived a very quiet life during the 
past year, and have only once thrown 
open the doors of “ Miraflores ” to their 
hosts of friends, both among the Vene- 
zuelans and the Foreign Colony. This 
was at the New Year’s reception in 1902, 
when from 2.30 until 7.30 p.m. President 
and Madame Castro received the New 
Year’s greetings from a throng of hand- 
somely dressed men and women, who for 
the time being threw aside all their worry 
and anxiety over the revolution and en- 
joyed to the utmost the hospitality of 
their President and his wife. 

The Venezuelans are naturally an in- 
dolent, easy-going people, with all the 
excitable and emotional characteristics 
that are always found in the tropical 
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countries. The ladies do nothing but sit 
in the windows all day long, waiting for 
some lover to pass along beneath and 
stop and chat for a while. A man has to 
be a favored suitor before he is allowed 
to do more than make a “ window call,” 
and even when he has gained entrance to 
the house of his lady love he is never left 
alone with her for one minute, but is al- 
ways chaperoned by the father and moth- 
er, who sometimes have the kindness to 
fall asleep for a few seconds over their 
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But the climate of Caracas has a great 
deal to do with making the people what 
they are, for the tropical sun is so hot 
that one is only too glad to let the days 
slip lazily past, and the nights are only 
made to be danced or dreamed away un- 
der the beautiful tropical sky, made bril- 
liant with the moon and the countless 
stars and the wonderful “Southern 
Cross.” It seems as if that beautiful 
country is made only for peace and ro- 
mance and not for political controversies 








The Federal Palace, 


reading. The men all prefer loafing in 
the cafés or sitting in groups in the Plaza 
smoking their inevitable cigarets and 
twirling their canes, instead .of going to 
work like Anglo-Saxons and making 
something of themselves and their beauti- 
ful country that is always being thrown 
into a state of unrest and poverty by pet- 
ty revolutions. There is very little class 
distinction in-Caracas, as some of the best 
families have intermarried in past years 
with negroes, Indians and natives of the 
West Indies. It seems strange to see the 
fv pure-blooded Spanish families min- 
gling with their countrymen of almost 
every shade from light yellow to jet black. 


Caracas, Venezuela 


and continual warfare. The very situa- 
tion of Caracas would easily make it a 
valley of peace, as it lies 3,000 feet above 
the sea level in a green valley with moun- 
tains towering far above. To reach Ca- 
racas we must either make the trip from 
La Guayra, the seaport of Caracas, on 
the back of a donkey, a long and tedious 
journey, or else take one of the two daily 
trains on the English Railroad. This 
railroad is considered one of the finest 
specimens of engineering in the world, 
and the beauty and grandeur of the scen- 
ery that meets our eyes on every side is 
far beyond the powers of description. 
The line winds in and out, around and up 
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the mountains, passing through tunnels 
and skirting along the edge of precipices, 
where, if the engine jumped the track, the 
train would be hurled into the yawning 
abyss 1,200 feet below. At times we are 
above the clouds, and can see nothing but 


‘he Bogueron Pass on the Railroad from La Guayra to Caracas. 
The sea ts in the distance. 


over the precipice. 
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mist, and again the clouds are above us, 
and far below is the green valley stretch- 
ing out to sea in the distance. It takes 
two hours and a half to make the trip, 
and it is well worth traveling all the way 
from the United States for a view of the 


There is a sheer drop of 1,200 feet 
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magnificent scenery. If you are fortu- 
nate enough to know the very able ad- 
ministrator of this road, Mr. Harry J. 
Almond, he will probably ask you to 
make the trip from Caracas to La Guayra 
on his private “trolley.” And you must 
accept his invitation, for you will have 
the most exhilarating ride of your life, 
besides seeing the scenery to much bet- 
ter advantage. The “trolley” does not 
come up to our idea of what a trolley 
should be, for it is nothing but a hand- 
car, such as is used by our railroad la- 
borers. It has a broad seat with cush- 
ions, large enough to hold four people, 
back to back, while on either side of the 
front seat is a very powerful brake, 
which can quickly bring the troiley to a 








The Trolley. The Administrator of the Railroad, 
Mr. Almond, on the right, and Mr. Russel, Sec- 
retary of the American Legation, on the left. 

standstill, even when moving at the rate 

of twenty-eight miles an hour. 

One can see many interesting sights in 
Caracas, if one of the many victorias is 
taken at the station and the “ cochero ” is 
told to drive around the city. The 
streets are narrow, crooked, and very 
rough, the entire city being paved with 
cobblestones. On every side are dirty, 
half-dressed children varying in color 
from the blackness of the ace of spades to 
the fairest of the fair. We pass women 
from Martinique, wearing their pictur- 
esque dresses of bright-colored calico, 
with a kerchief tied around their necks 
and crossed in front, and on their heads 
are the most dazzling bandana handker- 
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chiefs, tied in such a fashion that two of 
the corners stick up like little horns. On 
the street corners we pass men smoking 
their cigarets and standing on one foot 
while the other leg is twined around their 
canes, thus serving the purpose of the 
other leg. These men are inferior look- 
ing and are most impudent in the way in 
which they stare at women, especially 
American women. They are quick-tem- 
pered, and think nothing of taking out 
a pistol and shooting a man if they have 
any dispute. 

_ There are many squares, or plazas, but 
the largest and most important one is the 
Plaza Bolivar, in the center of the city. 
This is where all the promenading is 
done, and every Thursday and Sunday 
evenings the National Band, which would 
be a credit to any country, gives an open- 
air concert. The children have their con- 
cert Saturday afternoon and the Plaza is 
crowded with pretty children dressed in 
the daintiest little white dresses and Pa- 
risian hats. These small tots are never 
seen during the week till Saturday after- 
noon, when they come out, every one of 
them, and show themselves off in perfect 
imitation of their pretty doll-like moth- 
ers. 

In the center of the Plaza is a large 
bronze equestrian statue of General Si- 
mon Bolivar, the Liberator of Venezuela. 
This statue was erected in 1870 by Gen- 
eral Guzman Blanco, one of the ablest 
Presidents that Venezuela has ever had. 

Facing the Plaza Bolivar are the old 
Cathedral, which was partially destroyed 
in the earthquake of 1812; the Post Of- 
fice, a handsome two-storied building, 
and the “ Casa Amarilla,” which used to 
be the White House of Caracas. A few 
minutes’ walk from the Plaza brings us 
to the Museum, the University, the Fed- 
eral Palace and Elliptical Salon. These 
last two buildings face each other on a 
very beautiful open square filled with all 
kinds of flowering shrubs and tropical 
trees. The Government offices, Senate 
Chamber and House of Representatives 
are in the Federal Palace, while in the El- 
liptical Salon, where the President re- 
ceives the Diplomatic Corps after an in- 
auguration and on all state occasions, is 
a fine ceiling painting representing the 
battle near Carrababo, one of the famous 
battles during the War for Independence. 
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The Equestrian Statue of Bolivar, the South American Washington 


On the walls are fine portraits of all the 
Presidents of Venezuela, with the excep- 
tion of President Guzman Blanco, which 
was also destroyed in 1899, and portraits 
of many other prominent men and he- 


roes. If we have a little time to spare 
we should walk a few blocks further on 
to the Municipal Theater, a very hand- 
some building, the interior of which re- 
minds one of the Metropolitan Opera 


House in New York. On our way home 
we pass through the shopping district, 
where, if we care to pay the price, we 
can buy almost anything. The best aad 
cheapest way to buy the beautiful native 
lace work is from the women peddlers, 
who go from house to house to sell their 
wares, and during the recent revolution 
it has been very easy to buy at very low 
prices valuable old fans, laces, jewelry 
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and curios from poor Venezuelans, who 
used to be rich, but who have lost all 
their money owing to the troubled state 
of the country, and who are now forced 
to part with their old treasures in order 
to keep the wolf from the door. 

On our way to the Pantheon, the West- 
minster Abbey of Caracas, situated in the 
extreme northern portion of the city, we 
pass some of the best houses, but they are 
far from attractive on the outside. The 
are all one-storied, built of stucco of dif- 
ferent colors, yellow and light blue pre- 
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man and beast had to use the same door. 

The Pantheon, which stands at the end 
of the street at the foot of the mountains, 
is an imposing building of yellow stucco. 
It was formerly a cathedral, but has re- 
cently been converted into the last resting 
place of the heroes of Venezuela. There 
are a few who have handsome marble 
monuments inside, but for the most part 
these ate, merely tablets bearing the names 
of thé persons with the date of their birth 
and death. In front of the monuments 
and on the tablets are cheap memorial 











The Pantheon, Caracas, Venezuela 


dominating, with flat fronts relieved only 
by two closely-barred windows through 
which the sefioritas flirt with their dark- 
skinned admirers. The interfors of these 
houses are more attractive, as they all 
have open “patois” filled with palms, 
shrubs and flowers and sweetly singing 
birds. The houses of the rich and poor 
are built right next to each other, and 
there is no street reserved for the resi- 
dences of the richer class. For instance, 
one day when I was waiting at the door 
of one of the finest houses in Caracas I 
was surprised to have the door of the 
opposite house open and to see a man 
walk out leading a horse. Evidently the 
stable was in the back of the house and 


wreaths of imitation flowers and tinsel 
tied with the national colors—red. blue 
and yellow. 

Walking past the Pantheon we come 
to the Barracks, and a little further on to 
the United States Legation, with its beau- 
tiful garden at one side. This house 
was built by an American and is consid- 
ered one of the most desirable houses in 
Caracas. Its situation is certainly en- 
viable, for it is on the outskirts of the 
city at the foot of the mountains, and 
there is always a decided difference in the 
temperature there from that in the city it- 
self, where the heat at noontide is often 
unbearable. 

Tired after a day spent in seeing the 
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sights of Caracas, we wander up the 
siles of the mountains back of the United 
States Legation, where we gaze down at 
the city below us and watch the glow of 
the setting sun on the roofs of the many- 
colored houses, and on the valley and 
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mountains beyond. The sun sinks lower 
and lower, the twilight deepens and night 
comes on, and with a feeling of strange 
loneliness we walk slowly down the 
mountains back to our home in the beau- 
tiful but troubled city of Caracas. 


PrainFig_p, N. J., Dec. 17, 1902. 


Walks with Victor Hugo 


By Paul Chenay 


[M. Paul Chenay, the venerable and talented French engraver,is a brother-in-law of Victor Hugo, hav- 
ing married the young sister of Madame Victor Hugo. For many years he lived in intimacy with the 


famous poet. 
Guernsey.—EDITOR. ] 


T was during my first visit to Guernsey 
that occurred Victor Hugo’s first en- 
counter with the devil fish, the hor- 

rible looking creature which is often met 
with among the Channel Islands. Read- 
ers of “ Toilers of the Sea ” will remem- 
ber that the hero, Gilliat, has a long 
struggle with one of those monsters of 
the deep, and that graphic description 
which the novelist gives in the book is 
based on the impression he received at 
this time. 

There were a number of us in the boat, 
which was sailing slowly around Sark, a 
little island some six miles east of Guern- 
sey, and one of its dependencies. The 
sea was calm and so transparent that ob- 
jects moving in the water were visible to 
a great depth. All at once the poet’s 
eyes were attracted by an apparently 
shapeless yet living mass of grayish 
color and pulpy substance, which was 
drifting about at the caprice of the waves. 
He likened it to an old tattered garment, 
and pointed it out to our boatman, who 
cried out with superstitious terror: “ It’s 
the devil fish! It’s the devil fish!” As if 
aroused by the proclamation of its name, 
the creature now unfolded its huge, long 
tentacles, which began to twist and twine 
like so many serpents. At the end of 
each tentacle was a sticker that writhed 
as if in search of something to seize; and 
from the central mass sinister eyes shot 
forth a Medusa, freezing glance. Sud- 
denly, with the swiftness of lightning, the 
hitherto inert mass rushed down into the 
deeper water and seized upon a living 
prey, which it had doubtless been lying 
in wait for. 

‘very day we used to make an excur- 


At our request M. Chenay has written out some of his souvenirs of Victor Hugo’s exile in 


sion on foot into some part of the island 
in quest of discoveries. I have still in 
my ears the sound of my companion’s 
young, fresh voice, of his hearty laugh 
that re-echoed throughout the hollows 
amid the rocks on the shores, in contin- 
ual rivalry with the roaring of the sea. 
He was so natural; and it needed no ef- 
fort to share his mirth. Surrounded by 
nature’s wonders, he would make nature 
his theme; for he seemed to know every- 
thing, and loved to unfold the treasures 
of his knowledge for my benefit. His 
memory was astonishing. He would say 
modestly that this faculty was a great 
part of genius. Dates were given with- 
out hesitation; and if a fact of history 
were under discussion he made a point 
of showing mathematical precision in 
dealing with it. : 

In one of our daily walks we happened 
to be passing along a narrow path with 
high banks on either side. Suddenly he 
saw me stop—we were in Indian file— 
and, inquiring the reason, learned that I 
had almost crushed an insect. Rather 
fulsomely praising me for an action that 
had no particular merit, he launched into 
an erudite statement of the doctrine of 
metempsychosis, accompanied by a les- 
son of natural history. 

These walks were constantly a fresh 
source of conversation, or rather uninter- 
rupted lectures, and were so managed as 
always to‘give me a new surprise. This 
Victor Hugo called doing the honors of 
his island. In truth, he was quite at 
home there. He had made all sorts of 
curious discoveries, which he imparted to 
me with the addition of historic detai’s 
and loca] traditions that, in their poetic 
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setting, made me proud to be the sole 
hearer of such a prodigious cicerone. 

Victor Hugo had for some time been 
meditating an excursion by night to the 
Plain of the Druids, situated in the ex- 
treme north of the island. But he had 
hitherto lacked the companion requisite 
for undertaking the expedition. Now 
that I was with him, he availed himself 
of one moonlight night to propose that 
we should set out for the spot. 

We were soon on the way, each carry- 
ing a stout stick. About midnight we 
reached the middle of this vast, solitary 
expanse of land bathed in the moon’s 
light, which glinted on the distant monu- 
ments and on the flat stones like a spec- 
tral and gigantic shroud. The effect was 
grandiose and mysterious. One might 
have imagined that the author of “ Notre 
Dame de: Paris” had conjured up the 
scenery. Amid the startled flight of 
birds we approached with awe the five 
huge tombs that have stood here for ages, 
erected by the piety of bygone genera- 
tions. Moved by the sight of their colos- 
sal outlines, the poet began to falter out 
some words with bated breath and whis- 
pering utterance. Then, as if inspired, 
his voice rose to the pitch of the sea’s 
voice borne in on the swelling tide, and 
preluded to a symphony of language such 
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as I have never since heard. Without 
having been present, it is impossible to 
gain an adequate conception of this tre- 
mendous improvisation of Victor Hugo 
amid surroundings so strange. Each 
phrase seemed to gain fresh inspiration 
from its predecessor; the tones grew 
more and more powerful, while the noise 
of the writhing billows formed a tremolo 
accompaniment to the theme. 

The poet sang these ancestors, the 
Gauls and the Druids, the story of these 
tombs to which we had come to pay our 
homage after so many centuries. From 
ordinary tourists we were transformed 
into enthusiastic pilgrims. He sang also 
the sea, telling with inexhaustible learn- 
ing the past of the uncouth blocks of 
stone that lay before our eyes. The 
birds that posed as guardians of these 
sepulchers were not left out of the poem. 
Everything in sky and earth and sea lived 
or. the tongue of the bard, who with his 
sublime language wove them into a har- 
monious whole. 

As we wended our way slowly back, 
pensive and silent, in a jasmine-scented 
air that was wafted to us from the cot- 
tage flower gardens lining our road, the 
day began to dawn, and the sun had risen 
when we arrived at Hauteville House. 

Paris, FRANCE. 


Chicoutimi 


By Thomas Walsh 


FRIEND Jeanne-Marie, ’tis the holy night, 
Thy cloak put on, thy lantern light. 
(Hark to the joyous carillon.) 
Therese, no childless wife can say 
Fit prayers to-night—go thou and pray—. 
(The bells ring Noel, Noel.) 
Nay, Jeanne-Marie, at the chapel door 
Thou canst kneel till the mass is o’er, 
(Hark to the solemn carillon.) 
While I go up to the crib and make 
Bon Jesus homage for thy sake. 
(The be's ring Noel, Noel.) 
Frosty stars from the sky look down—, 
Lanterns move ’round the hillside town, 
(Hark to the holy carillon.) 
And there is seen ’mid lights and awe 
The waxen infant on the straw. 
(The bells ring Noel, Noel.) 
Rise up, rise up, good Jeanne-Marie, 
The mass is over; come with me. 
(Hark to the noisy carillon.) 


Therese, Therese—old neighbor dear— 

I must have slept—He—He came here—. 
(The bells ring Noel, Noel.) 

Hush, Jeanne-Marie, and come away: 

The church is cold, ’twill soon be day—. 
(Hark to the dying carillon.) 

And in my sleep, Therese, I saw 

The infant, Jesus, leave the straw—, 
(The bells ring Noel, Noel.) 

And come and lay His forehead blest 

Here, Therese, on my childless breast—-, 
(Hark to the merry carillon.) 

And then I heard the children sing 

The glad Adeste to their King—. 
(The bells ring Noel, Noel.) 

Jeanne-Marie, another year 

Thou too mayst by the crib draw near— 
(Hark to the echoing carillon.) 

Pray God, Therese, that I may there 

Among the mothers make my prayer. 
(The bells ring Noel, Noel.) 


Mount Ar.inctoyx, New Jersey. 
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Dr. Hale’s Memories 


As the circle of men who represent the 
old ante-bellum and transcendental Bos- 
ton grows yearly smaller, their reminis- 
cences become proportionately more 
valuable. For, despite the crudity of 
much that accompanied the abolitionist 
movement and despite the 
absurd eccentricities that 
sprang up with the New 
England renaissance and 
that Emerson and Haw- 
thorne themselves were not 
slow to ridicule, it stil! re- 
mains true that the intel- 
lectual and moral life of the 
Boston of those days is the 
fairest product our country 
has yet brought forth. No 
one is better fitted to write 
reminiscences of that period 
than Dr. Hale and, as al- 
ways, his pen is facile and 
entertaining.* 

As a matter of fact Dr. 

Hale’s record goes back be- 
yond the _ transcendental 
times, beyond his own mem- 
ory, and begins with a day 
in the autumn of 1800, when 
his father was called from 
digging potatoes in the gar- 
den to speak with Tutor 
Gould, who was recruiting 
students for Williams Col- 
lege. All that Dr. Hale says 
about the early years of the 
century is interesting, but 
most readers, we think, 
would gladly forego some 
of the pages about Napoleon Bona- 
parte, Robert Livingston, Eli Whit- 
ney and Robert Fulton—the four 
great builders of America he calls 
them—for a fuller account of the famous 
men with whom the writer came 
into personal contact. In a book of this 
sort—confessedly of the inconsequent 
anecdotal kind—we could well spare a 
discussion of the discovery of the steam- 


* MEMORIES OF A HUNDRED YEARS. 
Everett Hale. New 
vols. $5.00 net, 


. By Bdward 
York: The Macmillan Co. 2 


boat for a few more stories about Long- 
fellow and Emerson and the others who 
died so recently yet seem so far removed 
from us. Perhaps it would be more gen- 
erous to say we should not wish the one 
part curtailed, but only wish the other 
part were enlarged. 

Naturally the great abolition move- 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE 
Courtesy of The Macmillan Co. 


ment, with John Brown for its hero, and 
Parker, Garrison, Phillips and the other 
agitators for its promoters, takes a 
prominent place in these memoirs. It is 
striking, in the light of what followed, to 
hear Dr. Hale relate that when ten or 
eleven years old he saw on a placard in 
the window of the Old Corner Book- 
store in Boston the announcement of 
Mrs. Child’s book, entitled “ An Appeal 
for that Class of Americans Called Afri- 
cans,” and that he was indignant because 
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a negro was spoken of as an American 
at all. 

Of the literary men who made Boston 
famous the book gives many a glimpse. 
We see Emerson with the first check 
from his publishers in his hands, not 
knowing how to indorse it ; we see Long- 
fellow in the class room with his 
“breezy” manners; we meet Holmes 
and Lowell and Parkman; and altogether 
we are in good company to the end. 
That is indeed the real merit of the 
Memories, that they carry us into»good 
company. 8 


Some Sea Books 


Ir was high time that some one 
should do exactly what Mr. Mets has 
done, to correct the impression which 
perhaps may be mistakenly derived from 
some late writings of Captain Mahan, 
that the naval genius of modern times 
has been chiefly embodied in British ad- 
mirals, even including some of second- 
rate capacity. So also it is especially op- 
portune that remembrance of the intrep- 
id sea fighters of Holland and their 
long struggle with Spain should follow 
close upon the destruction of the last 
Spanish Armada, for these were the 
men who thrashed not only the Dons, 


but who whipped the British admirals. 


back into their harbors, who swept the 
channel clear of the “mistress of the 
seas,’ and who made the thunder of 
their guns heard in panic stricken Lon- 
don. 

If any one can read these recitals * of 
the exploits of Van Heemskerk and Piet 
Hein, of Tromp and De Ruyter and the 
stout hearts who fought willingly under 
them for home and country, without oc- 
casionally catching his breath, it is sim- 
ply because he ought not to read about 
sea fights at all; or else confine himself 
to Mahan’s masterful elucidations of the 
transcendent ability of an Exmouth or 
. a Saumarez in doing strategic things, 
by the help of the vintage of the press 
gang. 

The chief criticism we have to make 
on Mr. Mets’s work is to wonder why he 
did not at once write the history of Hol- 
land on the sea, and so deal fully with 


1NavaL HEROES OF HOLLAND. By J. A. Mets. 
New York: The Abbey Press. $1.50. 
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the influence of her navy in aiding the 
rise of the Republic. Perhaps the pres- 
ent writing is a study to that end. If so, 
it is distinctly promising. His style is 
delightful (we are not sure that he has 
not invented a novel rhetorical effect in 
his mixing of the tenses of his verbs 
when the action gets rapid), the mar- 
shaling of facts is clear, the narrative 
vivid and at times highly dramatic, and, 
in short, here is a new writer on naval 
subjects, and on one in particular of 
great historic interest, from whom much 
hereafter may be fairly expected. There 
is an error to be noted in the statement 
of the present work that when Piet Hein, 
during his Brazilian expedition of 1627, 
made bulwarks of hides on his boats he 
constructed “ the first protected cruisers 
used in naval warfare.” Prototypes of 
our cotton-bale armored craft on the 
Mississippi these may have been, but in 
the battle of the Svold (eleventh cen- 
tury) Ejirik, Jarl of Norway, went into 
battle with a vessel iron plated to the wa- 
ter line and with rams at bow and stern. 
A word is due to the publishers for the 
artistic “ get-up ” of the book and the ex- 
cellence of the illustrations. 

Sea Fighters from Drake to Farra- 
gut? is a collection of sketches of naval 
heroes largely condensed from existing 
biographies, errors included, some of 
which are rather gross, as, for example, 
the story of Byng’s action off Minorca’ 
which is ingeniously wrong in each and 
every detail. The chief merit of the 
book is that its selection is discriminat- 
ing, since two commanders from each sea 
nationality are admitted. Tromp and De 
Ruyter, Drake and Nelson, De Tourn- 
ville and Suffern, and Paul Jones and 
Farragut, and, unusual in books of this 
kind in the English language, Suffern is 
given something approaching the honor 
which he so magnificently earned. 

Tales of the Spanish Main* deals 
with Columbus, the Conquistadores and 
the Buccaneers. The only binding thread 
is that of locality, and the narrative can 
hardly be called either picturesque or en- 
grossing, especially after John Fiske’s 
brilliant recitals in “The Discovery of 
America.” 





? Sea FIGHTERS FROM DRAKE TO FARRAGUT. By 
: Charles 

'T ANISH MAIN. By Mowbray 
Morris. New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 


















It is a great distinction to have 
achieved for years not only the respect 
but the cordial affection of the midship- 
men at the United States Naval Acad- 
emy, but this is exactly what Chaplain 
Clark, who has long been stationed at 
Annapolis, has done. No one knows the 
peculiarities of the navy youngsters bet- 
ter than he, which perhaps accounts for 
much of his influence over them, as well 
as for the present yarn.* It recounts the 
adventures of the young ensign as the 
aid to the admiral of the North Atlantic 
Squadron. These involve no fighting, 
despite the somewhat lurid cover design, 
and culminate in the breaking adrift of 
a battle ship’s turret in a heavy gale and 
some gallant acts by the hero. Of course, 
the naval part of it rings true, which is 
seldom the case when people unexperi- 
enced in the service attempt to depict its 
inner life. Even the time-honored ad- 
vice always administered to the recently 
fledged aid swelling with his new impor- 
tance is there: “ Be kind to the old gen- 
tleman. If he wants to be admiral don’t 
entirely thwart his ambition. Don’t re- 
gard it as insubordination in him ”— 
which sometimes is not quite so ironical 
as it looks. The story is interesting, it is 
pleasantly told and the pictures are good. 


x 
Mme. Adam’s Memoirs 


These memories of an ardent girlhood* 
are well called Romance, not because 
they are fictitious, but because Mme. 
Adam, to use her pen name, grew up in 
the old France of the thirties and forties 
when that land was the ringing work- 
shop of every conceivable romantic idea 
in politics, literature and art. The mere 
events of the girl Juliette’s life would 
need only a little selection to become a 
well-planned novel. Her days were di- 
vided between the home of her grand- 
mother, an ultraromantic follower of 
the old régime, and her father, who was 
quite as romantic a supporter of what 
Mme. Adam calls the “ Christian-heath- 
e-socialist-scientific Republic.” Be- 





_‘ THE ADMIRAL’s AlD: A Story or LIFE IN THE 
Navy. By Chaplain H. H. Clark, U. 8. N. Boston: 
Lothrop Publishing Co. $1.00 net. 

*THE ROMANCE OF My CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH. 
By Mme. Edmond Adam (Juliette Lamber). New 
York; D. Appleton & Co., $1.40 net. 
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tween these two she was thrown back 
and forth as in a game of battledore and 
shuttlecock. Apart from its vivacity and 
dramatic qualities the book is extraordi- 
narily interesting as showing, through a 
personal medium, the forces and dreams 
that met together in France in those days 
for the creation of the new socialism. 
We wish we had space to quote in full 
the “ catechism ” which her father taught 
her: 


“The worship of nature, which we have re- 
ceived from the Greeks, the only people who 
ever penetrated the depths of its mystery—a 
worship transmitted to us through uninter- 
rupted centuries, which Jean Jacques Rousseau 
has taught us in his admirable language to 
understand, and of which Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre has given us the sentimentality—is the 
only true worship. 

“Nature, Science, Humanity, are the three 
terms of initiation. First comes nature, which 
rules everything; then the revelations of na- 
ture, revelations which mean science—that is 
to say, phenomena made clear in themselves 
and observed by man; and lastly, the ap- 
propriation of phenomena for useful social 
purposes. ; 

“There is no error in nature, no perversity 
in man; evil comes only from society, which 
piles up errors and wicked sophisms. The 
renovating forces of the future will therefore 
attack society and the middle class, which 
governs society for its own exclusive benefit.” 


And again she says of her father: 


“ He delighted in proving to me that it was 
useless for man to seek beyond nature for 
unattainable chimeras, for the infinite which 
our finite conception. was unable to under- 
stand, and for the immaterial, which our ma- 
teriality can never satisfactorily explain.” 


Mme. Adam’s comment on the reform- 
ers of her day is summed up in these 
words: 


“They resembled my father. Their doubts 
—and they had many !—were of too recent a 
date to have dried up their souls; they no 
longer believed in a divine Christ; they still 
believed in a human one. They worshiped 
that mysterious Science, which replaced for 
them the supernatural, and which had not 
then brought all its brutality to light in crush- 
ing man under machinery.” 


Into the fire of this social dispute every 
question of literature and life was 
thrown. There are interesting debates 
between the girl Juliette and her guar- 
dians on Balzac, Eugene Sue and many 
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other notable writers of the day. Thus, 
for instance, one of her aunts cries out: 


“Take care, my niece, of Monsieur de 
Balzac, later in life; he is the most dangerous 
of all writers of the present day. He will create 
contemporaries for you whom I do not envy 
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the later critics against Balzac of creat- 
ing the corrupt society of the Second 
Empire, instead of describing what al- 
ready existed. 

There are also many touches of beauty 
through the book, as when, for example, 


MADAME ADAM 
From “'The Romance of My Childhood and Youth.” Copyright, 1902, by D. Appleton & Co. 


you; egotists, people athirst for position. Re- 
member what your old aunt has said to you— 
even write it down: Balzac will engender 
brains, but never consciences or hearts. To 
Balzac virtue is imbecility.” 


This is interesting when one remem- 
bers the accusation so often brought by 


her father calls her Nausicaa and repeats 
to her the beautiful verses of Homer. So 
much impressed was the girl by this that 
she affected a passion for washing and 
dabbled in water with delight. Her fa- 
ther, she says, found her many times be- 
fore a tub filled with soap-suds and would 
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address her as “ Natisicaa with white 
arms,”—a French Natisicaa, one must 
admit. 

The translation, which, however, we 
have not compared with the original, is 
apparently good, altho somewhat pedes- 
trian. It suffers occasionally from what 
is evidently overliteralness. 


# 


The Quest of Happiness. 
tory Over Life’s Troubles. 
Dwight Hillis. New York: 
millan Co., $1.50. 

Dr. Hillis gives us a thick volume on 
the oldest of subjects, discussed by every 
philosopher and preacher since the world 
began, and that can never grow old, for 
every man must make his own philosophy 
of it. There can be no new lesson given, 
only a fresh presentation of the old law 
that happiness should be found by all, 
and can be found if sought aright. The 
topic is developed in seventeen chapters 
which treat the conditions of happiness, 
its power, and its social, literary and re- 
ligious helps. To each chapter is pre- 
fixed a section of a continuous parable, 
that of the good King Comforter, which 
is a sort of cross between “ Pilgrim’s 


A Study of Vic- 
By Newell 
The Mac- 


Progress” and William Morris’s “ The 
Wood Beyond the World,” and quaintly 
carries the child through the pilgrimage 
of a useful royal life to a happy old 


age. The spirit of the book is good; its 
philosophy is helpful; the style is viva- 
cious, oratorical, perhaps meretricious 
and over-metrical. The historical and 
literary allusions and descriptions are nu- 
merous and hold the reader’s attention. 
st 
Views and Reviews, Essays in Appreciation ; 
Art. By W. E. Henley. New York; 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.00. 

These scraps of criticism are, in the 
main, evidences of the backwardness of 
British and the forwardness of the au- 
thor’s taste a half generation ago, when 
our transatlantic cousins were just begin- 
ning to learn that Théodore Rousseau 
was not “ the literary fellow.” The notes 
on the French Romantics, Five (Mod- 
ern) Dutchmen; Some (English) Land- 
scape Painters; Four Portrait Painters— 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Rae- 
burn; Artists and Amateurs—being a 
miscellaneous lot of British painters— 
were written for contemporary or retro- 
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spective exhibitions in Great Britain from 


‘1886 to 1890. As journeyman work, 


these brief essays are excellent, and they 
are, as Mr. Henley hopes they are, “ fair- 
ly well purged of sentiment ” and “ unlet- 
tered.” The “ Prefatory Note on Ro- 
manticism ” is more substantial. It is an 
admirably concrete historical survey— 
well ballasted with facts—of a movement 
which readily lends itself to vague rheto- 
ric. It expresses, too, the close correla- 
tion of letters and art in that movement. 
The little essay on Charles Keene is a 
thoroughly just and genial appreciation 
of a great illustrator; the familiar me- 
moir of the late R. A. M. Stevenson, © 
which closes this little volume, is, per- 
haps, the most permanently valuable essay 
of the collection. Mr. Henley’s prefer- 
ence of brilliant Cousin “ Bob ” over the 
greater “ Lewis ” recalls a not very prof- 
itable controversy cf about a year ago. 
As a whole,this gleaning from Mr. Hen- 
ley’s ephemeral appreciations would ‘be 
superfluous, except that the present day 
sees rather little art criticism which com- 
bines intelligence with clearness and vi- 
vacity. 
ef 


Furniture of the Olden Time. 
C. Morse. 


This volume is attractively bound and 
illustrated, but a reading of it does not 
reveal any material contribution to the 
subject. Aside from the chapters on mu- 
sical instruments and fires and light, the 
arrangement and ideas follow pretty 
closely Mr. Lockwood’s “ Colonial Fur- 
niture in America,” published a year ago. 
Miss Morse’s style is, however, conver- 
sational rather than technical. 


as 


The Adventures of Captain John Smith. By 
E. P. Roberts. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., $1.50 net. 

It is good to see that at last a simple, 
straightforward, condensed and interest- 
ing account of Captain John Smith has 
been written without over-laudation or 
malice. So strange were the doughty 
Captain’s many adventures by sea and 
land, so many and powerful were the 
enemies he made, that the fame of the 
one-time artilleryman, cavalry officer, 
victor over the Turks and their prisoner, 
American explorer, surveyor, agricultur- 


By Frances 
The Macmillan Co., $3.00 net. 
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ist, sea-captain, pioneer colonist and au- 
thor of many books, was for many scores 
of years decried and belittled by the de- 
scendants of those whom he benefited. In 
spite of a tendency toward honest boast- 
fulness Captain John Smith was a true 
man who saw the truth with a quite dis- 
heartening clearness, and the fact that 
events so often proved the value of his 
neglected warnings only made him the 
object of an envious hatred which 
seemed to pursue him beyond the tomb. 
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The Last Word. By Alice McGowan. Bos. 


ton: L.C Page & Co., $1.50. 

When we recommend The Last Word 
as a refreshing romance it is with cer- 
tain reservations. The author’s style, in- 
deed, does not come exactly within the 
province of this department. For it is 
not literary so much as it is a kind of 
biological development of a barbaric 
genius. She gives us a story in which 
the whole wild, windy West is conjured 
up and expressed in one happy, des- 


Scene from “‘ The Adventures of Captain John Smith” 


After his tongue and pen were finally 
silenced by a death hastened by the multi- 
plied hardships of forty-nine such active 
years as have been lived by few men, 
these enemies felt themselves free to flout 
his memory and cast doubt upon the 
truth of his narratives until they ranked 
with those of Munchausen. It is only 
since interest has deepened in the early 
history of our country that original 
material—but recently accessible—has 
shown to investigators that the brilliant, 
single-hearted and far-seeing English 
yeoman was indeed the hero which so 
— of his own time had believed him 
to be. 


perate female character, who comes to 
New York like an inspired greenhorn, to 
make her way in the literary world. And 
Miss McGowan sees to it that she suc- 
ceeds. It is doubtful if such a skittish, 
bucking, snorting little vixen really 
could have overcome so daringly all the 
staid, life-preserving conventions of that 
metropolis; but that is neither here nor 
there. In the story she grows up above 
them and flourishes like a pretty green 
bay tree. And while we are not pre- 
pared to pass upon the accuracy of the 
broncho bustering vocabulary that she 
uses in her strident little efforts after 
love and fame, there is a lariat twist to 
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her philosophy which is both aggressive 
and convincing. Morally, she is a fierce 
little demon of virtue with a sort of hen- 
sparrow heart that inclines her to stretch 
her wings maternally over the largest 
and weakest man of her acquaintance. 
And the only notable literary feature 
of the book is the leaves taken from 
the diary of this man, and written to her 
in a fine death bed frame of mind. In 
spite of its faults, the story wins favor by 
the spontaneity and sweet madness of 
the whole conception. 


Js 


The Henchman. By Mark Lee Luther. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., $1.50. 


Paul Leicester Ford set a fashion in 
American political fiction when he cre- 
ated “The Honorable Peter Stirling.” 
“ The Opponents,” and even “ The Gen- 
tleman from Indiana” remind us of him. 
And “ Shacklett” was undoubtedly a 
country cousin of the great Peter. He 
bore all the features of a blood relation- 
ship, coarsened by circumstances. But 
The Henchman belongs entirely to a dif- 
ferent class of men politically, altho he 
also became Governor of New York 
State. The story is exceedingly well 
written, and never fails in interest, but it 
seems unnecessary to pollute the centers 
of official life with vulgar amours and dis- 
gusting intrigues. So far if we have any 
annals of that sort in society at Washing- 
ton or in the State capitals they have been 
wisely ignored. And it is a matter for 
regret when a novelist commemorates an 
actual episode of this kind, or imagines 
one in a Governor’s household for the 
purpose of giving his political hero the 
pose of a mortified martyr. 

S 


The Private Soldier Under Washington. By 
Charles Knowles Bolton. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.25 net. 


So little is known concerning the pri- 
vate soldier of our Revolution that this 
unpretentious contribution to his history 
stands almost alone. His trials, his dep- 
rivations, his virtues and his faults— 
save during the one black winter at Val- 
ley Forge—have remained alike compar- 
atively unknown. Mr. Bolton has been 
diligent, thorough and discriminating in 
his researches, and has recovered a great 
deal of valuable information, which—un- 


attractive as much of it is in itselfi—is 
rendered interesting by the author’s gift 
of putting dry details into readable form, 
a gift unfortunately not frequent with 
those who are the best collectors of his- 
torical material. In the main, Mr. Bol- 
ton’s statements are borne out by re- 
corded facts, but there are a few excep- 
tions, one of which we note because we 
have met it elsewhere and in many places. 
He says that it was fortunate for the re- 
volting colonies that the war began in 
New England, “ which had few Tories 
and slaves.” This is true as regards the 
number of slaves, but not equally so re- 
specting that of the Tories. The num- 
ber of those who emigrated from New 
England during the war or were expelled 
after it was proportionately as great as 
from any group of the “ Old Thirteen; ” 
and very many of them were of the very 
best among the colonists. The story of 
the carrying of the news of the battle of 
Lexington from Boston to Georgia has. 
never been more simply or better told 
than in these pages. 


Eagle Blood. B emg Creelman. Bostom 
Lothrop Publishing Co., $1.50. 

This novel is written with the evident: 
purpose of dispelling the illusion that the- 
American is a sort of “ second-handi 
Britisher,” and to prove the rapidly in- 
creasing commercial and intellectual as-- 
cendency of Americans over mere Anglo-. 
Saxons. All of which may be commend- 
able and certainly is patriotic; but when: 
we consider, it is a curious fact that the 
greatest living war correspondent, who 
can flash more wit and color into his ac- 
count of a battle or a siege than either 
Richard Harding Davis or the late Ste- 
phen Crane, should be inferior to both in 
the construction and development of a 
long story. The best that can be said for 
Eagle Blood is that it is up to date in 
point of view, and invincible so far as ar- 
gument goes in sustaining the author’s 
position. There are even a few vivid 
chapters in it that remind us of Creel- 
man’s Spanish-American War interpre- 
tations ; but, on the whole, his devices for 
making his romance a sort of kineto- 
scope for illustrating a series of interna- 
tional conclusions is so apparent as to be 
embarrassing to his admirers. As a lit- 
erary performance, Eagle Blood is about 
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as absurd as if the author himself should 
appear to his readers in a dress suit with 
the lower portion of his upper linen en- 
tirely visible. is 


The Shadow of the Czar. By John R, Car- 
ling. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., $1.50. 


An English officer becomes the lover 
and at length the consort of a young 
queen, aiding her to secure her throne 
against the Czar and the Czar’s subtle, 
unscrupulous emissaries. Of the hero 
in one scene the author says: “ For the 
last four and twenty hours he seemed to 
have been playing a réle in some romantic 
opera rather than to have lived in the 
world of reality.” We quote these words 
because this is the impression he makes 
on the reader throughout. The necro- 
mancer who created him and brought his 
fortunes to pass frankly disregards “ the 
world of reality.” If the reader is like 
minded and will meekly follow his guide 
on into a world of illusion and improba- 
bility he will at least be entertained, par- 
ticularly if he is easily tickled with the 
question, “ What next?” 


& 


Istar of Babylon. By Margaret Horton Pot- 
ter. New York: Harper & Bros,, $1.50. 


A female deity (Aphrodite, Astarte, 
Istar) becomes incarnate, fixes her resi- 
dence in Babylon just before its capture 
by Cyrus, conceives a love for Belshazzar, 
the King, through that love learns life as 
we know it, and at last, out of the wreck 
of the great city and the ruin of her own 
mortal hopes, reascends to her original 
estate. Selinous, Tyre, Babylon appear 
in the story, and Belshazzar, Cyrus and 
Daniel the Jew figure in its scenes, but 
scarcely as solidities of history. Persons 
and places and events are so idealized, va- 
porized and shifted into fantastic rela- 
tions that they do not serve to pin the 
narrative to the earth. Like a mirage of 
the desert, all floats in the air inverted, 
remote, misty, incredible. And so, very 
properly, the title page warns us to inter- 
pret the story as “A Phantasy.” As a 
phantasy it is congruous with itself and 
very well written, but certainly too long 
spun out. Jstar of Babylon will not bear 
comparison with “The House of De 
Mailly ” by the same author, 
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A Daughter of the Sea. By Amy Le Feu- 
vre, New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co., $1.50. 

An interesting story of a pretty Eng- 
lish maid who grows up on the Cornish 
coast with the sea birds and fisherfolk. It 
lacks the deep philosophy and literary 
flavor of “ Zack’s ” novels when she inter- 
prets these people, but A Daughter of 
the Sea is exactly the kind of book usu- 
ally selected for Sabbath school libraries. 
It is founded on the catechism, so to 
speak. No one goes so far wrong in it 
that he does not come out right, guided 
by the Scriptural logic of the author’s 
own mind. The last scene, indeed, repre- 
sents the wholesale redemption of all the 
characters in the story. 

os 


Pebbles 


“How do you know it’s the library?” 
“The smoke issues in volumes.” —Life. 

....-Some day the country will run out of 
Territories, and then other measures must be 
devised for keeping the United States Senate 
safely Republican—The Detroit Free Press. 

....Schoolmaster:“ Now, let us have ‘ Lit- 
tle Drops of Water’ again, and do, please, put 


a little spirit into it."—Glasgow Evening 
Times. : 
Some minds of sentimental cast 
May ponder on the Christmas past, 
But others find it far more pleasant 
To think about the Christmas present. 
—The Venezuelan Herald. 


CHRISTMAS VERSION. 
Woodman spare that tree, 
Touch not a single bough; 
The gifts to furnish it 
Will bankrupt me, I vow. 
—Puck. 


...-Mrs. Youngwife: “ A friend has sent me 
a basket of nice quinces, and I don’t know how 
to use them.” Mrs. Oldwife: “ Nothing is 
simpler. Pare and core them, make preserves 
of the best pieces, marmalade of the others and 
jelly of the cores and peelings.” Mrs. Young- 
wife: “Well, I declare! And what shall I 
make of the basket they came in? ”’—New 
York Weekly. 


He boiled the water that he drank, 
By rule he slept and ate; 
He wore hygienic underclothes 
To get the bulge on fate. 
Thus science served him faithfully 
And made him microbe proof, 
But yesterday he met defeat 
By falling from a roof. 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 
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The Christmas Sword 


PEACE, most beautiful word, next to 
love in human language. Most beautiful 
but most dangerous word. It was 
warbled once by cherubim and seraphim 
from out the sparkling vault nineteen 
centuries ago; while all the stars, but the 
Star of Bethlehem, hid in amaze from 
the strange beaming glory, and the silly 
shepherds dreamed that Peace had verily 
come down to sojourn on the earth. Not 
so. He was born, who is strangely 
called the Prince of Peace, but who came 
to bring a sword, to live in struggle, to 
die in blood, and to found a Church 
which must never cease to fight a good 
fight. His advent came with a song and 
promise of Peace—and the prophecy is 
true; but it is shut up and sealed even to 
the time of the end. It will come one of 
these days to each of his followers; it 
will come one of these days to his long 
militant Church; but, meanwhile, the 
peace is but the echo of the seraphim’s 
song, or the forelooking of the final vic- 
tory. At distant intervals we may, per- 
haps, hark for one advent hour to the 
angelic symphony, cheer ourselves, if we 
will, with the thought that for us, per- 
haps, peace is nearer than we think, and 
then tighten the harness and renew the 
battle. 

Peace! Where is there peace? Where 
has the adversary yielded the contest? 
Where has Right hung up her arms in 
the hall of her trophies? Is there peace 
for you, citizens of St. Louis, who have 
just convicted five more of your boodlers, 
whose sentence is held up by the law’s 
delays? You have just begun your fight, 
and your generation will not see it ended. 
\nd is there peace here in this our great 
Metropolis, where one hard-earned vic- 
tory for municipal righteousness is al- 
ready followed by the discouragement 
of anticipated defeat? In all our cities 

re churches, schools, courts, social set- 
tlements, libraries and pure homes, en- 
raged in long war against the forces that 
ongregate in haunts of public or hidden 
ice, and too often beaten by the hordes 
‘hat march with the saloon, the gambling 
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hell and the brothel. Sometimes we suc- 
ceed for a little, and we see a Mayor and 
a Chief of Police fugitives from the fray ; 
but soon the allies of corruption, Pilate 
and Herod, the fattened leaders of two 
parties, marshal their hosts side by side, 
and the doubtful battle again joins. Not 
till another sense of responsibility can be 
taught to our voters, rich and poor, and 
that not in our time, will there be reach 
for the wings of Peace. 

Is there peace for you, citizens of 
Pennsylvania, where the mighty force of 
wealth and the mighty force of labor 
have joined issue, and are each seeking 
control, to the loss and suffering of all 
our seaboard States? What mean the 
murderous outrages, the story of which 
is now being told to the Anthracite Coal 
Commission? Why are those children 
shut out of the public schools, and forced 
to work long hours of night as well as 
day? This is in no Southern cotton mill; 
but right here, in a commonwealth that 
boasts of its schools and churches and 
its equal laws. For these bowed and 
burdened little ones, condemned like 
slaves to long night tasks and day labor, 
does not the Lord of the Christmas sea- 
son bid you draw the sword? God has 
no peace for you, follower of his in Penn- 
sylvania, till these wrongs are righted. 
For you Christ’s coming brings not 
peace, but a sword. Will you rouse and 
swear the oath that Heaven and Hell 
shall hear, that you will take no rest till 
these wrongs are crushed under foot? 

And what mean the cries that come to 
us from the South country? From one 
State to another the shameful edict has 
gone forth, uttered in law and constitu- 
tion, that men to whom God gave a dark- 
er skin shall have no part by voice or vote 
in the rule of their land. Last week the 
white men of a Mississippi county de- 
clared, by mob law, that hereafter no 
black man should be allowed to buy him- 
self a home. He might be a serf but not 
a freeman. Equal education is denied, 
and four dollars are paid for the school- 
ing of a white child where one is paid for 
the schooling of a black child. In sucha 
struggle there can be no peace perhaps 
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for a century. Give the ignorant, indo- 
lent negro no peace. Give his contempt- 
uous white neighbor no peace, till it can 
be a peace of good-willing men. 

Not in St. Louis, or New York, or 
Pennsylvania, or the South alone is the 
reign of Peace delayed. Each of us has 
his own little battle. That which makes for 
righteousness finds that which makes for 
iniquity pitted against it, and the end is 
certain only to the eye of faith. In our 
personal, social, political, religious 
sphere we have each our contest, till He 
comes again whose second coming shall 
verily bring peace. Even in the very 
sanctuary of God, invaded by his ene- 
mies and misdefended by his friends, 
there is no place yet for peace. Men 
care little, too little, for theologies now- 
adays, but such theologies are taught to 
Christian people as ought to rouse to bat- 
tle every child who would not see his 
Father’s character maligned. Old and 
new absurdities of doctrine deceive mul- 
titudes of people. A more momentous 
struggle is upon us—that which involves 
the faith of man in his God. This is the 
real battle of Armageddon—theism 
against the philosophies of Materialism 
and Nescience—and it has already 
joined. 

And after these battles may come the 
Peace hymned by the angels. But for 
that sweet peace—placidam quietem— 
we must not wait but fight. The seal put 
upon the prophecy shall by and by be 
broken. 

“Yea, Truth and Justice then 

Will down descend to men, 

Orbed in a rainbow; and, like glories 
wearing, 

Mercy will sit between 

Throned in celestial sheen, 

With radiant feet the tissued clouds down 

steering ; 

And Heaven, as at some festival, 

Will open wide the gates of her high palace 

hall.” 
& 


Our Responsibility for Venezuela 


THE Monroe Doctrine is a very sim- 


ple one. It says that a European Power 
may make war upon, or otherwise 
coerce, an offending American nation, 
but it must not take an inch of new terri- 
tory on this Continent. To that extent, 
and that only, the United States will pro- 
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tect other American nations. We guar- 
antee them in no other way; either for 
their benefit or the benefit of European 
nations, into whose debt they may come. 

This degree of protection we give for 
two reasons. One is a real regard for 
the welfare and independence of these 
sister republics ; and the other is our own 
advantage. It is not well for us that 
strong European nations, possibly hos- 
tile, should encamp where they might 
trouble us in war. 

But we have special interests that may 
be affected by the conditions of these 
American nations. A nation may be a 
menace or a nuisance to its neighbors. 
Such was Cuba to us, and such has been 
Venezuela to everybody who has had 
to do with her. We do not wonder that 
every creditor nation is ready to attack 
her, and that war is actually declared. 

But this makes us pause. Let us sup- 
pose that the demands on Venezuela are 
submitted to arbitration, and that big 
awards are made. Can Venezuela pay 
them? Probably not, certainly she will 
avoid it if she can. How is payment to 
be enforced? Only by seizing the custom 
houses, which means the ports, or at 
least putting their direction under the 
control of the foreign creditors. But 
how long will it take to pay the claims 
in this way? Years and years; for 
Venezuela is a small and poor country. 
How much does that differ from holding 
the country? Very little. Would the 
United States consent to Germany and 
Great Britain taking Venezuela’s ex- 
chequer in commission indefinitely to 
enforce their financial claims? Not at all. 

What then can be done? One of two 
things. Either the claims will have to 
be scaled down to the limit of Vene- 
zuela’s ability to pay in a moderate 
period; or, in some way, the United 
States will have to exercise a virtual guar- 
anty by a protectorate. We shall have 
to do what we will not allow Germany 
and England to do. It makes compara- 
tively little difference to us what Chile 
and the Argentine Republic may do; for 
they are far South, in a _ temperate 
climate, and are growing in responsibility 
and strength. They have passed the 
period of revolutions. But Venezuela 
is under the Equator, a hotbed of revo- 
lutions, a near neighbor to our Isth- 
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mian Canal. Of course wé now Say that 
we do not consent to guarantee the pay- 
ment of the foreign claims on Venezuela 
if, at our request, the Powers should 
consent to arbitration. But we do say 
that we will use our good offices to per- 
suade Venezuela to pay what may be 
fixed as her due; and the Powers have 
a certain right to expect it of us, if we 
deny them the right to enforce payment 
by taking territory, as is the usual way 
in war. That is, the enforcement of the 
Monroe Doctrine may require us to take 
a hand in Venezuela. We have already 
accepted the duty of protecting portions 
of Colombia and Nicaragua against such 
violence as would interrupt traffic, much 
to the advantage of those countries; and 
we may have to do as much, or more, in 
Venezuela. It is well to look forward, 
and not be astonished when the time 
comes, or frightened by those who call 
it Imperialism whenever a strong nation 
takes up any fresh part of the duty of 
policing the world. 

Great Britain and Germany are not 
willing that their quarrel with Venezuela 
should be referred to the Hague tribunal, 
but would prefer that President Roose- 
velt should arbitrate it. Of course they 
would, because it will put a certain 
amount of responsibility on the United 
States to see to it that the award is en- 
forced. It will be but a step from our 
saying. that Venezuela ought to pay a 
‘certain award to our saying that she must 
pay it, and that is the step which these 
Powers would assure and we would 
avoid. But very possibly we cannot 
avoid it. President Roosevelt will much 
prefer not to arbitrate, but he is not like- 
lv to refuse absolutely if it is required, 
for he is not a man to shrink from an 
unpleasant duty from any fear of the 
‘consequences. And there is no reason 
why we should hesitate to take up the 
‘burdens of leadership and do what our 
Monroe Doctrine may require. 

st 


Some Disadvantages of Anarch- 
ism 


A FEW months ago we expressed an 
interest in the experiment in anarchy 
which has been carried on now for four 
years in the State of Washington. This 
was not because we had any hope that 


this group of practical anarchists would 
show us a better way of living, for we 
consider that this amorphous state of so- 
ciety has already been sufficiently tested 
and has proved a failure. It is generally 
supposed that mankind as a whole lived 
in a state of anarchy from the close of 
the Glacial Period, or earlier, down to a 
few thousand years ago, when they be- 
gan to adopt such artificial institutions 
as laws and customs and rulers and mar- 
riage and property; but it seems to us 
that the progress of civilization has been 
the more rapid the greater the number 
of these apparently: hampering restric- 
tions on freedom of action. However, 
there are those who do not so read the 
lesson of the past, but who think that 
society should cast off the complicated 
and somewhat rigid form into which it 
has evolved and return to its original 
ameeboid condition, with pseudopodia in- 
stead of limbs. To all such we can only 
say, Try it. Not on us, of course, but on 
yourselves. 

Killing a king or a president does not 
prove anything new. Without any more 
such experiments we are willing to agree 
with the anarchists that kings and presi- 
dents can be killed. We will even go 
further and assert that they will die of 
their own accord in time if they are let 
alone. Where the anarchists differ from 
us is in thinking that mankind in its pres- 
ent imperfect condition can advanta- 
geously dispense with laws, conventionali- 
ties and the use of force. Let them, then, 
devote their energies to proving the 
points in dispute rather than spend their 
time blowing up buildings with bombs 
and the bourgeoisie with print. 

Of those communities which attempt 
to carry anarchistic principles into prac- 
tice the most thorough-going of which 
we have any knowledge is the little col- 
ony at Home, Washington, and as a sort 
of progress-report from the sociological 
experiment station we quote from a letter 
written by one of its members to Lucifer, 
an anarchistic paper now published in 
Chicago: 

“We are trying here to live up to the ideals 
of anarchy and free love; but theory is one 
thing, practice is another. A few days after 
my arrival here a twelve year old boy came 
crying down the street; he had been grabbed 
by the neck and roughly shaken by a man who 
does not believe in the doctrine of force, be- 
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cause the boy had not returned a boat to its 
proper place. Another anarchist friend of 
mine could not control a mischievous child of 
five years, who threw clubs at the door and in- 
dulged in other childish pranks, without giv- 
ing him a sound spanking with a board. And 
another comrade, who is one of our best de- 
claimers on the right of free speech, has been 
known to command children in his care to 
‘shut up’ and to enforce such commands by 
superior strength. 

“Without doubt there is a great deal more 
kindness and love shown to children here than 
in the average community of its size. A com- 
mand to a child is the exception, a request is 
the rule. 

“There is a whispered undercurrent of opin- 
ion that a few have not found free love in 
practice quite as pleasant as in theory. 

“A few years ago I was an avowed and 
outspoken free lover (I am yet). A sweet 
young woman and I got married, intending to 
live a free life. Within a few weeks the 
‘green-eyed monster’ took complete posses- 
sion of me—I don’t know what devil took 
possession of her—and for the short time we 
stayed together I continued without much ef- 
fort to make every one around me exceedingly 
miserable, including myself. For a year or so 
after that I did not have much to say about 
free love, but I did considerable thinking.” 


This very frank letter gives a valuable 
insight into some of the disadvantages 
of practical anarchy. It shows that it is 
hard to live up to one’s ideals, whether 
those ideals are good or bad. We judge 
that the Home colonists are learning 
some important lessons, among others 
that the conventions and institutions of 
ordinary society are not all so arbitrary 
or so dispensable as they seem, when 
judged from a purely theoretical stand- 
point, and that the chief fault of society 
after all is the faultiness of the individ- 
uals which compose it. We hope that the 
“Mutual Home Association” will not 
break up as speedily as have its prede- 
cessors, but will continue as an object 
lesson; and we should like all our an- 
archistic neighbors who find conditions 
intolerable here to go there and be 
happy: One can get the use of not less 
than one acre of land nor more than two 
by paying the cost, about ten dollars, and 
the annual taxes. The land has to be 
cleared of heavy timber and fertilized 
with starfish for each crop, so there is 
little chance for idle hands. The asso- 
ciation, altho it owns all the land, does 
not attempt to regulate the lives of the 
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members in any way; so one can live as 
individualistically or as communistical- 
ly as he pleases. As in the days of the 


Judges in Palestine, every man does that 
which is right in his own eyes, or at least 
we hope he does. 


The Dove’s Nest 


A WRITER in an English monthly gives 
a frightful picture of family decadence 
in New England and, indeed, in all the 
United States. If we may believe him, 
this country is worse off than France 
and children are fewer and less desired 
than there. The assertion is made that 
throughout most of New England the 
bulk of the population is foreign-born or 
of foreign parentage, co that foreigners 
rule New England, while the children of 
tae old stock are comparatively few. 

We have heard that complaint these 
fifty years. Dr. Allen of Lowell, used 
to deplore the small families of children, 
and Dr. Todd, of Pittsfield, published an 
extraordinary sermon on “ The Strpent 
in the Dove’s Nest.” It is true that fam 
ilies, native or foreign, of ten or a dozen 
children are rare now, and probably the 
families of the old stock are smaller than 
those of foreign origin. But the condi- 
tion is by no means so bad as is repre- 
sented, as everybody knows who knows 
the people of New England. 

The first and most important element 
in the case is that people do not marry 
as young as they did. Our great grand- 
parents married in their young teens, as 
do the Canadian French. Now marriage 
averages perhaps ten years older for 
women or men than it did in our grand- 
mothers’ days. That means fewer chil- 
dren and greater prudence, not to say 
fear. This is true not simply of our fam- 
ilies of Puritan stock, but also of the 
great army of women of foreign birth or 
origin who support themselves in domes- 
tic labor or in the shop or factory. They 
like their independence and delay mar- 
riage even more. Our servant girls are 
slow and late marryers and they help 
keep down the birth-rate. All this is not 
to our liking, for we believe in early mar- 
riages and plenty of children; but our 
point now is that the condition is one that 
concerns our Irish and Swede population 
in New England, if not the Canadian 
French. 
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President Roosevelt lately said: “A 
man to be a good citizen must first be a 
good father; I hope the father of many 
children.” An Arab proverb makes that 
man to have lived to good purpose who 
is the father of a child, or the builder of 
a house, or the writer of a book. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s word is sound. Noth- 
ing better can be wished for one’s chil- 
dren than that they may be happily mar- 
ried when young and have a generous 
family of children to give them and their 
grandparents love and honor. Especially 
should this be regarded as the privilege 
—we may say the duty—of those whose 
condition of life is comfortable, and who 
are competent to assure their children a 
good training in morals and industry. 
But this is not for all. Judge Gray may 
have been hasty the other day when a 
miner was called before the Anthracite 
Coal Commission whose little girl was 
sent by her father to earn a pittance of 
two or three dollars a week by night 
work. The miner said he had had eleven 
children, of whom five were dead, and 
the mother in the insane asylum. “I do 
not wonder,” said Judge Gray. Poor 
people can and do bring up large fam- 
ilies, but the privilege ought to be valued 
most by those who are better to do. But 
they are just the ones who marry late 
and have learned too much prudence. 

But the error of the article we speak 
of is less in its complaint of small fam- 
ilies than in its assumption that we are 
being foreignized by the children of for- 
eigners. This is not true. The process 
of assimilation which goes on in this 
country is simply amazing. It is not the 
assimilation of the old to the new immi- 
gration, but of the new to the old ideals, 
traditions and habits. First comes dress. 
The immigrant a month in the country is 
clothed in the national style. Then comes 
language. The child of Irish parents has 
absolutely no brogue. The child of Ger- 
man or Italian parents talks idiomatic 
English by preference, and gives up his 
parental tongue entirely when he leaves 
his parents’ roof. Children grow up and 
refuse to attend their parents’ Welsh or 
German or French church, be it Protes- 
tant or Catholic. They are not foreign- 
ers; they are Americans, thorough, en- 
thusiastic, patriotic Americans. They 
have learned it in the public school ; they 
have absorbed it in the town meeting and 
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the caucus. They have burned powder 
on Independence Day and have quite for- 
gotten the attachments of the Old Coun- 
try. They have been Americanized in 
precisely the same way as the rest of us, 
under the same education, from the same 
infancy, and are just as good Americans 
as we are who are also of foreign origin, 
a few generations further back. 

But we are told that there has been a 
sad change in the character of the immi- 
gration of these late years. It is said that 
in 1881 the immigrants from Great Brit- 
ain were 153,718, while in 1901 they were 
but 48,237. The German immigration is 
said to have declined from 210,485 to 
18,507, and the Scandinavian from 73,- 
597 to 28,225; while the immigration from 
Italy increased from 15,401 to 100,135; 
that from Russia from 10,655 to 90,789; 
that from Austria-Hungary from 27,735 
to 114,847. Very good; what evidence 
have we that the immigrants from these 
latter countries are not physically as 
strong and intellectually as bright as 
those from Germany and Ireland? Their 
children seem to be as bright and are 
quick enough in our schools. It is the 
Anglo-Saxon arrogance that abuses the 
Italians and Hungarians, as it used to 
abuse the Irish. The most progressive 
country ii: Europe is Hungary, and the 
Russians are of magnificent promise, and 
art and culture are not quite lost to the 
Italians. Cur schools attend to the chil- 
dren. 

The population of the United States 
has almost exactly doubled in thirty 
years and so has the number of the for- 
eign-born population. By the last census 
there were in this country 10,241,140 
white persons born abroad, while of the 
native-born there were 15,687,322 of for- 
eign parentage. But these last included 
5,027,410 persons, one of whose parents 
was native—which makes the number 
born here of two foreign parents prac- 
tically the same as the number of the 
surviving immigrants. That is not a 
large proportion. Massachusetts has a 
total population of 2,805,346; of these 
840,114 were born abroad. Of the native 
white population of the State 1,032,264 
were born of native parents and 897,386 
of foreign-born parents, not a dangerous 
proportion. considering that of the last 
number one-quarter had one native 
parent. 
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We need not yet greatly worry about 
the natural increase of population in the 
United States. By the last census the 
increase for the decade of births over 
deaths was 17.7 per cent., a larger in- 
crease than in any country of Europe for 
which we have statistics. In Germany it 
is 13.7 per cent., in Austria 10.2, in Eng- 
land 11.7, in Ireland 4.9, in Belgium 9.7, 
and in France 0.6. It is true, however, 
that in New England the excess of births 
over deaths among the native-born is 
very small, while it is large with the for- 
eign-born. The reason is not that the 
native born delay marriage more, for 
they do not, but that the native New 
Englanders have largely moved off to 
populate the West, while the foreign- 
born are more largely of the productive 
age, with comparatively few old people 
or children. In Minnesota the average 
annual increase of births over deaths is 
40 for the native-born and 53 for the for- 
eign-born population ; in Wisconsin it is 
41 for native parents and 34 for foreign. 
We may regret that we do not see so 
many large families as of old, but there 
is no apparent reason for fearing the fate 
of France, even if our foreign immigra- 
tion should cease. 


Union of Civic Societies 

Or the making of organizations for 
public and philanthropic purposes there 
seems to be no end. In a city like New 
York each month seems to bring forth 
its quota, and in the national field that 
year is a barren one which has not at least 
one new national body to its credit. This 
is an unfortunate tendency. It results 
in a dissipation of energy and duplication 
of effort. It is likely to create friction 
where none should exist, and generally 
it is a policy wasteful of money and ef- 
fort. _ Along charitable lines there is a 
growing sentiment in favor of concentra- 
tion. Along civic lines in New York, the 
City Club has secured the appointment 
of a Committee on Federation, which is 
at work on a plan to promote closer re- 
lations and an harmonious concert of ac- 
tion among the two score or more bodies 
working along various civic lines. If 
this committee can accomplish its ob- 
ject it will have made a very important 
contribution to civic progress. 

The general public, which is called 
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upon to support by their financial con~ 
tributions these numerous bodies, will be-- 
come tired and perplexed and possibly: 
withdraw their support altogether. This- 
would be an unfortunate but not unlikely 
end; but it can be easily averted #f these 
now separate and to a certain extent con- 
flicting organizations can be efficiently 
federated. 

In the national field of civic endeavor 
a similar movement has been inaugu- 
rated. At the Boston meeting of the 
American Park and Outdoor Art Asso- 
ciation a resolution introduced by L. E.. 
Holden, of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
was unanimously adopted looking to co- 
operation and affiliation or union among: 
all the kindred societies and a joint meet- 
ing to be held at St. Louis next year. 

The committee appointed represents: 
the American Society of Municipal Im- 
provements, the American League for 
Civic Improvements, the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, Architectural League 
of America, League for Social Service, 
National Municipal League, American 
Park and Outdoor Art Association, 
Scenic and Historic Preservation So- 
ciety, National Society of Cemetery Su- 
perintendents, National Sculpture So- 
ciety, American Society of Landscape 
Architects, League of American Mu- 
nicipalities. 

A glance at this list shows the possi- 
bility of duplication of effort and the 
need for some sort of effective federa- 
tion. Take the two first societies men- 
tioned. It would be hard for even the 
well-informed observer of current events 
to distinguish between them. To be sure 
the initiated know that the former is 
composed mainly of city engineers and 
the latter of local improvement societies. 
Or take the first and the last. The first 
is composed of city engineers and the 
latter of mayors and councilmen. How 
many among our most interested readers 
could fairly and intelligently distinguish 
between the National Municipal League, 
the League of American Municipalities 
and the American Society for Municipal 
Improvements? The National Municipal 
League, the oldest of these bodies, is the 
broadest and most comprehensive in its 
platform and can boast of the longest list 
of accomplishments. It appeals most di- 
rectly to the student of the municipal 
problem, whether an official or a non- 
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officeholding citizen, whether a tax payer 
or student only; so those who were di- 
rectly concerned in actual administration 
thought they should have an organization 
of their own, and so the American Society 
of Municipal Improvements was formed. 
Then the mayors and councilmen felt they 
should have their own separate organiza- 
tion, and so the League of American Mu- 
nicipalities came into existence, and now 
it is difficult to distinguish from their 
programs the difference between these 
two bodies of municipal officials. 

It is an encouraging thought that these 
men should be sufficiently interested in 
their duties to meet from time to time to 
discuss questions affecting their work, 
but it is unfortunate they cannot do it 
in one of the existing organizations. 

An examination of the objects and pur- 
poses of the other bodies represented in 
the American Park and Outdoor Art As- 
sociation’s Federation Committee dis- 
closes a similar overlapping and needless 
multiplication. It is to be hoped that as 
a result of its efforts there will be a cessa- 
tion of the tendency to form new associa- 
tions; a definition and delimitation of the 


activities of those now existing and a 
federation through the selection of a 


common executive officer. If amalgama- 
tion is out of the question, and it would 
seem to be for the present because of the 
unwillingness of the average person to 
vote for a wedding of organizations en- 
gaged in public work, then there should 
be a practical federation through making 
the boards as nearly identical as possible 
and through the medium of a common 
executive officer. In time this would 
work a satisfactory solution. If it is im- 
possible to get all the bodies to agree to 
such a plan, then let those that will join 
in and start it; the others will follow. 

This advice is applicable alike to city, 
State and National bodies. Those inter- 
ested in public work owe it to themselves 
and their interests, of which they have 
assumed charge, to simplify the machin- 
ery and multiply efficiency. 

& 


The Lecture System 


PRESIDENT Wooprow WILSsoN’s recent 
declaration in favor of college instruc- 
tion by tutors, in accordance with the 
time-honored methods of Oxford and 
Cambridge, will hasten a discussion of 
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the comparative advantages of English, 
German and American university sys- 
tems, which must soon have begun, even 
if no such plan as that which has been 
suggested for Princeton University had 
been thought of. 

In the December number of the Edu- 
cational Review we find an article by 
Frederick H. Pratt on “The Dangers 
and Uses of the Lecture,” which presents 
clearly some of the pedagogic problems 
that must be faced by our colleges and 
universities if we are not to settle down 
in a too self-satisfied spirit to an untime- 
ly conservatism. The academic lecture 
was practically unknown in America two 
generations ago, and except in a few pro- 
fessional schools it was infrequently 
heard until ten or fifteen years ago. Text- 
book study and recitation, supplemented 
in the natural sciences by informal ex- 
planatory talks or illustrative experi- 
menting by the instructor, constituted the 
only “ method ” in college education. It 
was with something like an air of 
triumph that young doctors of philoso- 
phy, returning from a university life in 
Germany, begun to introduce lectures 
in place of text-book recitations. Their 
arguments were persuasive, their ex- 
ample was contagious, and the lecture 
system presently found favor, even in 
quarters where one would have least ex- 
pected any innovation to succeed. 

A sufficient time has now elapsed to 
make certain comparisons possible and 
worth while. The lecture undoubtedly 
has great advantages of interest, vitality 
and timeliness when the lecturer himself 
is fully alive to his opportunities. If he 
is a man of intellectual enthusiasm, eager 
to lead, and powerful to awaken enthu- 
siasm in those whom he would have fol- 
low, he can accomplish results which 
text-book recitations are powerless to 
achieve. On the other hand, if the lec- 
turer allows himself to fall into the “ old 
sermon” habit, and from year to year 
repeats the same stereotyped proposi- 
tions, the lecture is in every way inferior 
to the printed text. No student taking 
notes can possibly get down a compen- 
dium of the subject matter of his course, 
which in volume or in accuracy can be 
compared with a properly prepared 
manual. This limitation of the lecture is 
strongly presented by Mr. Pratt, who 
rightly insists that the lecture system is 
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wholly unfit as a means of imparting in- 
formation. Its uses are of an entirely 
different sort. 

If we may judge from expressions of 
dissatisfaction that are dropped nowa- 
days whenever university professors in 
conversation or in print talk about the 
results of modern college training, there 
is a general conviction that while the col- 
lege boy of to-day studies more subjects 
and might, therefore, be presumed to 
have a broader outlook upon life than his 
father did, he lacks thoroughness, and, 
above all, accuracy. This unfortunate 
deficiency is commonly attributed to the 
multiplicity of subjects itself, which per- 
haps too much diverts attention and 
tends toward superficiality. It might be 
well to inquire whether a large part of 
the blame should not be laid at the door 
of a bad lecture system. Surely noth- 
ing could more certainly lead to habits 
of inaccuracy and to superficial views 
than a practice of relying on hasty lec- 
ture-room notes as the only or even the 
principal basis for an examination cram. 
It is safe to say that no student ever 
knows so much as the elements of his 
subject, let alone its complications and 
refinements, until he has mastered some 
carefully written statement of its funda- 
mental principles, such as a good text- 
book should offer, and has compared 
with it at every vital point the differing 
or modifying views of at least three or 
four of the more important investigators 
who have contributed to that particular 
branch of knowledge. 

Surely, however, there is no reason in 
the nature of things why the lecture and 
the study of printed materials should not 
be combined; and with all respect to 
President Wilson and to critics like Mr. 
Pratt. we are sure that in most of our 
American universities the present tend- 
ency is strongly toward a combination 
that promises much better things than 
either the text-book study or the in- 
formative lecture alone. When a 
student has mastered the elements of a 
subject by the text-book method the 
lecture becomes to him not a temptation 
to superficiality, but a means of thor- 
oughness. Then it is that the student 
should be made to see that all knowledge 
is relative, and that every day brings ad- 
ditions to knowledge hitherto imperfect. 
The lecturer should not take his hour 
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to set forth merely his own disagree- 
ments with the text-book writer, but 
should rather make clear the conditions 
of investigation or of thought under 
which the book was produced. He should 
make his classes acquainted with the 
thought of many workers in the same 
field, calling their attention at every point 
to the latest literature and tactfully help- 
ing them to correlate and to summarize 
the results to date. 

After all, the important thing for our 
colleges and universities to realize is that 
any system whatsoever is a poor affair 
unless it be a means through which a 
strong man can do the best work that is 
in him. There have been teachers in 
American colleges in whose hands the 
dreariest text-book became an inspira- 
tion. There have been teachers whose 
lectures would have recruited the ranks 
of science and of scholarship if not a 
scrap of printed information had been 
accessible to their classes. Nevertheless 
the discussion of systems is well, for good 
teachers may be annoyed by bad methods 
which they are expected to follow, and, 
under the pressure which proceeds from 
overflowing numbers, the best of teach- 
ers may depend tog much upon a system 
which for the moment seems to offer re- 
lief as a labor saving device. Perhaps 
the sanest criticism of each and every 
system that could be offered would be 
that a system should be condemned if 
it enables any teacher to “handle large 
classes.” So far as the lecture system has 
contributed to this end it has diverted 
our colleges and universities from their 
true functions. Handling large classes 
is often a fine example of the show busi- 
ness, but it is not education. The funda- 
mental! system, be it with the aid of text- 
book or of lecture, which has in it the 
possibilities of true educational achieve- 
ment, is a system of small class group- 
ings with a large number of competent 
teachers who can make their personal in- 
fluence felt upon each and every individ- 
ual coming under their instruction. 


as 


As is well known, the dia- 
mond, charcoal and gra- 
phite are three forms of 
the same thing—carbon—but while it is 
easy by heat to change the first into the 
second or the third, the reversal of the 


Diamonds from 
Graphite 
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process has been a difficult scientific prob- 
lem. Some years ago Moissan, at Paris, 
converted charcoal into diamonds by heat- 
ing iron ‘containing carbon in his elec- 
trical furnace, and then cooling suddenly 
to get sufficiently great pressure. Re- 
cently a German chemist has made dia- 
monds from graphite, or “ black lead,” 
by using Goldschmidt’s mixture of alu- 
minum powder and barium peroxide. 
When this mixture is ignited the metallic 
aluminum unites with the oxygen of the 
peroxide and burns with an intense heat. 
The diamonds so far made are very small, 
mostly microscopic, but since the object 
of the scientist is to make diamonds, not 
to make big diamonds, the further de- 
velopment of the processes may be turned 
over to the inventor. The latter would 
not be able to make great profits out of 
it, however, unless he kept it a secret, for 
the high price of diamonds is entirely ar- 
tificial. A paste diamond is just as beauti- 
ful as a genuine one, from which it can 
only be distinguished by careful tests. 
So if it became suspected that large 
diamonds could be made in a furnace 
their value would at once fall below the 
present cost of the imitation stones. But 
that would not matter. Our million- 
heiresses could then wear certified checks 
on their necks and arms. 


a 


There died the other day a 
man in this city whose memory 
will perhars not be thought to 
deserve the space we here give to it. 
Adolphe Benjamin was a Russian Jew. 
As a child he had been embittered by the 
violence and insults to his home of the 
Russian police. As a youth he came to 
New York and engaged in a small mer- 
cantile business. But he was more of a 
Jew than he was a trader and he ruined 
his business by giving his time to the task 
of protecting Jewish faith aga-nst rene- 
gade missionaries. For twenty years he 
pursued every Warszawiak that turned 
Christian and went into the missionary 
business for profit; he attended their 
meetings until he was refused admission 
or ejected. Meanw:tile the Jews would 
have nothing to do with him, as it was 
not good form to take any notice of apos- 
tates, and he did his work in poverty, for 
love of Jewish souls. Finally he found 
that Jewish children were being taught 


Adolphe 
Benjamin 


Christianity in sewing-schools and simi- 
lar missions, and he established a rival 
school for poor girls where four hundred 
are now being taught, he being their 
chaplain. His personal appearance was 
insignificant and his methods cranky and 
his literary power small, and he tor- 
mented the offices of Christian papers 
with passion and abuse and disagreeable 
information, which we are bound to say 
was usually correct. We are glad to say 
that in our own office he was treated 
with courtesy even when we were weary 
of him, for we recognized in him the 
spirit of the martyr and the zealot. 
Whether he left wife or child we do not 
know ; but there has gone out of our re- 
ligious life the man who did more;than 
all the rest put together to expose one 
flagrant kind of cant and imposture and 
whose character grew mellower as in his 
last years he shepherded the children, and 
whose sterling, often inept, zeal had only 
begun to be appreciated by his co-re- 
ligionists when his work was done. We 
toss a bunch of hyssop on.ffis bier and we 
repeat the Kaddish, “ May the name of 
the Lord be magnified and sanctified!” 
And we seem to hear the slender com- 
pany that follow to the grave repeat 
seven times, “ He that dwelleth in the 
secret place of the Most High shall abide 
under the shadow of the Almighty.” 


Ral 


So President Schurman would have 
the American teachers brought back 
from the Philippines. Well, that is ex- 
traordinary. He says, “All history 
shows that it is impossible to change the 
language of any people.” Indeed? 
Then we suppose the people of France 
still talk Belgic, Gallic or Iberic; that 
Spain and Portugal talk Betic and Tar- 
raconian and Lusitanian; that the Ital- 
ians talk Etruscan, the Syrians Pheni- 
cian, and that the President of Mexico 
and all his Indian relatives talk some 
Aboriginal tongue. The spread of the 
English language is amazing, and blacks 
and yellows and browns talk it as well 
as whites, and the more the better in 
our Indian reservations, in Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. But it is not sim- 
ply, by any means, to anglicize the lan- 
guage of the Filipinos that nearly a 
thousand American teachers have been 
sent there, but mcre to Americanize the 
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system of instruction; and they are not 
too many for so great and needed a task. 
a 

Never has a student of the negro 
Talladega College, in Alabama, worn 
prison stripes, but one would have been 
lynched the other day but for the bravery 
of a white Alabaman. A negro had been 
guilty of rape, and the student, who was 
visiting’ in the neighborhood, happened 
to have the same last name as the guilty 
iman. On just this suspicion he was seized 
and taken in the custody of a Mr. Porter, 
who promised to protect him if he was 
innocent, to the presence of the mob who, 
infuriated with whiskey, determined to 
lynch him anyway, and threatened to 
shoot Mr. Porter if he would not give 
him up. But single-handed, and at the 
risk of his life, with gun in hand, Mr. 
Porter protected and saved the boy, tell- 
ing the mob: “ If you take him it will be 
only after having killed me.” There isa 
lesson for coward sheriffs. 

a 


Bad, bad, is the spirit of Kipling’s 
poem, cabled over this week, in which 


he bitterly attacks the German alliance. 
Tt may be that the Germans were on the 
Boers’ side in the South African War, 
and doubtless they did malign the Brit- 
ish. But grudges for such errors should 
not be kept, and if Germany has now a 
better mind toward England, the re- 
sponse should be quick and forgiveness 
not delayed. Scarce a worse utterance 
could be made than the following: 


“ Of evil times that men could choose 
On evil fate to fall, 
What brooding judgment let ye loose 
To pick the worst of all; 


“In sight of peace from the narrow seas, 
O’er half the world to run 
With a cheated crew to league anew 
With the Go’h and the shameless Hun?” 
Js 


Union must be in the air when two de- 
nominations whose government is so di- 
verse as that of the Presbyterians and 
that of the Congregationalists are pro- 
posing to unite, as they are in Australia. 
We remember that a dozen years ago the 
attempt to unite these two denominations 
in Japan failed, altho it would have 
brought together three-fourths of Japan- 
ese Protestantism. In the proposed Aus- 
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tralian union, which proposes first a sort 
of close federation and probably later or- 
ganic union, the Presbyterians will give 
up an authoritative creed, and the Con- 
gregationalists most that is distinctive in 
their church government. If the Austra- 
lians can accomplish that it will be a re- 
markable achievement. 


ed 


It is amazing that reputable journals 
should fill their columns with such an- 
nouncements of pseudo-science and such 
a rehash of old novels as that which re- 
ports the discovery by Dr. Elmer Gates, 
of Washington, of a solution which, put 
in a bottle and breathed through, will 
change its color so as to register the feel- 
ings of the person, such as happiness or 
melancholia, and they anticipate that it 
will be perfected so as to make it useful 
in judicial trials! More wonderful things 
have been announced from that Wash- 
ington laboratory than from that of 
Tesla. 

& 

The admission of New Mexico and 
Arizona would put into the Senate four 
Senators who would practically be elected 
by a little rump of Americans who could 
control the ignorant Spanish-speaking 
natives. We would have no territory ad- 
mitted as a- State until its population is 
sufficient to elect as many Representatives 
to the House as it sends to the Senate. 
If these two Territories want Statehood, 
let them unite, as do Oklahoma and the 
Indian Territory. 


The Carnegie Institution has kept 
amazingly quiet as to what appropria- 
tions it has made in help of research, but 
its first annual report will appear in a 
few days. The institution gives no names 
of beneficiaries. If the report comes to 
the press of some laboratory or professor 
that has received gifts, it is because they 
volunteer the news. We believe the se- 
lections have been intelligently made, 
but it is all discount of the future and 
must ‘be something of a gamble. 


a 


Whether Marconi’s success in sending 
wireless messages across the Atlantic 
will have any great commercial result 
we cannot yet tell; but as a scientific 
achievement it is of magnificent value. 
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Dyspepsia 


What’s the use of a good cook if there’s a bad 
stomach—a stomach too weak properly to digest 
what is taken into it? 

Tae owner of such a stomach experiences distress 
after eating, nausea between meals, and is troubled 
with belching and fits of nervous headache—he’s 
dyspeptic and miserable. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


cure dyspepsia, strengthen and tone all the digestive 
organs, and build up the whole system. Take 
0od’s. 





National Electric Vehicles 


Handsome, graceful, thoroughly depend- 
able. Built for reliable, everyday service 
and giveit. Simplest in construction, safely 
and easily operated—the perfected auto- 
mobiles for business or pleasure. 
Write for our illustrated catalogue showing 
many new and improved electric automobiles. 


NATIONAL VEHICLE 00,909 B. 224 St., Indianapolis, Ind, 
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1 HAVE MADE A CAREFUL 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF 


Sozaon 


AND FIND NOTHING INJURIOUS 
OR OBJECTIONABLE IN ITS COMPO- 
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HAVE YOU GOOD TEETH ? 
DO YOU WISH TO KEEP THEM $0? 
THEN REMEMBER THIS— 
For Two Score Years and Ten the one great TOOTH 
HEALTH, BREATH PURIFIER and COMFORT to the 
MOUTHS of genteel Americans has been 


SOZODONT 





























Beautiful Holiday PRESENTS 


FREE! 


Special Offer to Readers of The 
Independent. Good for 30 Days. 


A BEAUTIFUL IMPORTED CHINA TEA SET 
(56 pieces) 


or Toilet Set, or Parlor Lamp, or 
Clock, or Watch and many other 
articles too numerous to mention, 
FREE, with a club order of 20 Ibs. of 
our New Crop, 60c. Tea, or 20 Ibs. 
Baking Powder, 45c. a Ib. This 
advertisement MUST accompany 
order. You will have no trouble in 
getting orders among your neighbors 
and friends for 20 lbs. of our cele- 
brated goods. 


The Great American Tea Co, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street 


P. 0. Box 289 NEW YORK 














American Loan 
axe Trust Company 


53 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Exchange Building. 


CAPITAL, - - - - $1,000,000 
SURPLUS EARNINGS, - 1,300,000 


Transacts a General Banking Business. AL- 
LOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. Receives 
money payable at fixed times at special rates. 
Legal Depository for Guardians, Ex 
Assignees, and Courts of Law. 

Trustee, Registrar, or Transfer Agent. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


C. F. Adams, 2d, David P. Kimball, 
F. Lothrop Ames, N. W. Jordan 


. Burr, 
Samuel Carr, 
Gordon Dexter, 
Elmer P. Howe, 


OFFIGERS: 


N. W. Jordan, President. C. H. Bowen, Secretary. 
E. A. Coffin, Treasurer. G. W. Auryansen, Asst. Secy 
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WE ANNOUNCE TO CONSERVATIVE INVESTORS 
A Stock Issue Based on New York Real Estate FIRST Mortages, 


6 Per Gent. Accumulating 
Gertificates. 


$5 PER SHARE. ISSUE LIMITED TO $200,000. $100 
ESTIMATED VALUE IN TWELVE YEARS, . 
A Convertible Investment. After five years the full amount invested 
may be drawn out, plus five-sixths (5-6) of all the credited profits. 


ASSETS JANUARY 1, 1902, $1,113,143.60. 


OFFICERS OF THE BANK: 


MINOT GC. KELLOGG, Pres’t, JOSEPH G. ROBIN, 2d V.-Pres’t, 
Pres’t, Bank of Mt. Vernon. Comptroller, Washington Savings Bank, 
Trustee Eastchester Savings Bank. ROBERT B. WALDO, Sec’y, 

JAMES T. WOOD, V.-Pres’t, Sec’y, Bensonhurst Land Co. 

Banker, Director Oysterman’s National Bank. GHAS. L. HEINS, Treas., 
Swift Chemical Co. 


Blanks for subscription sent on application. Also a booklet showing 
the accumulated value of our 1890 Certificates, and telling what holders 
think of their investment. Final application should be made at the Bank. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE BUILDING BANK, *iiw oun’ 














JT BEARS INSPECTION 

Holiday ie Ae 
TY 

Presents eR 


Smoking Jackets, Bath Robes, | _ SINGLE 
Gloves, Neckwear, Umbrellas, \ ‘ca8 WN 
Canes, Handkerchiefs, Toilet Arti- 
cles, Hats, Caps, Shoes, Golf, Bicycle 
and Athletic Goods, Sweaters and 
Golf Hose, Pocket Books and Card 

3 Perfection 


Cases. in design, simplicity, 

An Elegant line of Suits, Top J and superior work- 

Coats, Full Dress Suits and Tuxedo | Sewn Apple ong 
Suits and Cravenette Coats. H & R 

| : | Single Gun 

A. Raymond & Co., | | Your dealer cam sap- 


ply, or we will sell to 





CLOTHIERS AND OUTFITTERS, ae 


Nassau and Fulton Sts., - WEW YORK CITY. rms Company, 


Worcester, Mass. 
Established 1857. - Makers of H & R Revolvers 


Catalog for Postal. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTICE 


The Annual Meeting of the eoaregetions Church Build- 
ing Society will be held at Room , 105 East Twenty- 
second Street, New York City, at half past three o’clock 
Thursday afternoon. a 3 8, 1908. All Honorary, Life 
and Annual Members are cordially invited to be — and 
are entitled to vote. The object of the meet is the hear- 
ing of.the annual reports, the election of the officers.of the 
Society, of Trustees to take the place of those whose terms 
will expire, and any other business suitable to come before 
the meeting. L. H. COBB, Recording Secretary. 


q READING NOTICES 


HOLIDAY GIFTS FOR MEN. 


Some people are puzzled to know how to select accept- 
able gifts for their men friends. A. Raymond & Co., whose 
clothing and men’s outfitting store is at the corner of Nas- 
sau and Fulton streets, this city, can solve the problem to 
the satisfaction of the most fastidious. With a full line of 
suits, top coats, smoking jackets, bath robes, neckwear 
eanes, umbrellas, athletic goods and toilet articles, all 
tastes and all purses can be suited. 








The National Assurance Company of Ireland, which 
was established more than eighty years ago, has an 
important branch in this country. The total assets 
of the United States Branch last January were $606,- 
847, and the surplus $208,847. The trustees are Hon. 
Patrick A. Collins, Mayor of Boston; John M. Graham, 
President of the International Trust Co. of Boston, 
and Col. Albert A. Pope, of the Pope Manufacturing 
Co. The Branch offices, which are in Hartford, Conn., 
are managed by Geo. HB. Kendall. 


Spencer Trask & Company, the New York City 
bankers, have issued another edition of map and statis- 
tics covering the transcontinental railroad systems 
west of Chicago. The analysis-is based upon earnings 
per mile of road for the fiscal years ended 1901 and 
1902, and covers stocks and bonds outstanding per 
mile to latest date. .The map shows at a glance prac- 
tically the entire railroad mileage of the West, and is 
printed In most artistic “re The work should be 
found of great value to all classes of investors. Copies 
of the work will be distributed gratuitously to insti- 
tutions and investors making application to Spencer 
Trac’ & Company. 


THE TIFFANY “BLUE BOOK.” 

The 1908 edition of the Tiffany ‘‘ Blue Book ” contains val- 
uable information to persons who desire to purchase Holiday 
or Wedding gifts. No matter where you live if you have a 
copy of the “‘ Blue Book ” in hand, you can order almost 
anything you want in the way of silver, and get it almost as 
quickly as if Tiffany’s great store were in the town you 
live in. A thousand and one different kinds of Jewelry may 
also be purchased. The Tiffany “‘ Blue Book” gives in 
alphabetical order concise descriptions of jewelry, silver- 
ware, watches, fancy goods, clocks, bronzes, pottery, glass 
and other artistic merchandise suitable for Holiday or 
Wedding gifts. The book contains no illustrations but is as 
much in demand as if it were copiously illustrated. The 
fact that the ‘‘ Blue Book” contains no illustrations is well 
known, but does not interfere in the least with the demand 
for the book. The Tiffany *‘ Blue Book” will be sent free 
to subscribers of the Tar INDEPENDENT on application to 
Tiffany & Co., Union Square, New York, N. Y. 


THE NEW SHOREHAM. 


Last July The Shoreham, which has always been 
recognized as one of Washington’s leading hostelries, 
was closed for a complete reconstruction and renova- 
tion. During the past six months a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars has been expended in remodeling, redec- 
crating and refurnishing, and now the Shoreham is 
one of the finest hotels to be found outside the metrop- 
olis. The most noticeable exterior change is from a 
ted building to a white one, the outside being done in 
white stone. The office floor contains restaurants on 
the European and American plans, a palm room and 
office. On the tiled floore are handsome rugs, and the 
furniture, which is entively new, was designed for 
the hotel by Hayden & Co., of Fifth avenue, New York. 
Nor have the upper floors been neglected. All the 
Tfooms have been newly papered and decorated. many 
hew bathrooms have been added and all the old ones 
retiled. New carpets have been laid throughout the 
house, and three new electric elevators have been in- 
stalied. In fact, nothing has been omitted that could 
add to the comfort and convenience of guests. The 


Proprietor of the Shoreham is Mr. John T. Devine, an 


able and popular boniface of national repute. 





THINK HARD. 


It Pays to Think About Food, 


The unthinking life some people lead often 
causés trouble and sickness, as illustrated in the 
experience of a lady who resides in Fond Du Lac, 

is, 

“About four years ago I suffered dreadfull 
from indigestion, always having eaten whatever 
liked, not thinking of the digestible qualities. 
This indigestion caused palpitation of the heart so 
badly I could not walk up a flight of stairs without 
sitting down once or twice to regain breath and 
strength. 

I became alarmed and tried dieting, wore my 
clothes very loose, and many other remedies, but 
found no relief. 

Hearing of the virtues of Grape-Nuts and Postum 
Food Coffee, I commenced using them in place of 
my usual breakfast of coffee, cakes, or hot biscuit 
and in one week’s time I was relieved of sour 
stomach and other ills attending indigestion. In 
a month’s time my heart was performing its func- 
tions naturally and I could climb stairs and hills 
and walk long distances. 

I gained ten pounds in this short time and my 
skin became clear and I completely regained my 
health and strength. I continue to use Grape- 
Nuts and Postum for I feel that I owe my good 
health entirely to their use. I like the delicious 
flavor of Grape-Nuts and by making Postum_ac- 
cording to directions, it cannot be distinguished 
from the highest grade of coffee.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 
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e~ 
are, paya 

American Tel 
payable January 15th. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Company, extra 75 cents 
per share, — January 15th. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Company, coupons 4 per 

-» payable January ist. 

New York Air Brake Company, quarterly, 2 per cent., pay- 
able January 15th. 

Trust Company of America, 84 per cent., payable Jan- 
uary ist. 
Wells Fargo 
able Janua 
Exploration 

able January e 
Audit Company, preferred and common, payable Decem- 
ber 3ist. ‘ 
Union Boctie R. -— Company, 4 per cent., Coupons No. 11, 
able January is 
Chicago & Alton R. R., 34 per cent., Coupons No. 5, pay- 
able January ist. 


NATIONAL BANKS. 


Per Cent. 
Bank of New York 5 
Chatham 4 


Fourth 
National Bank of North 


ephone & Telegraph Company, $1.50 per share, 


& oo. 8 per cent. and extra 1 per cent., pay- 
15th. 
mpany of New York, $5.00 per share, pay- 


Mercantil 

Importers’ & Traders’. 
Merchants’ 

Merchants’ Ex aps 
National Broadway...... 
Central 


STATE BANKS. 


Per Gans. 
Mechanics’ and ‘Traders’. 4 
SAVINGS BANKS. 
Per Cent. 
4 3 Gain, Dome 
ashington, $500 
Washington, over $500.. 3% 
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Let the Men Wash | 


if they won't get you Pearline. 
Let them try it for themselves, and 
see if they dont say that washing 
with soap.is too hard for aINY WOMAN. 


Where is the man 
who wouldnt want to have 
the washing made easier. 

This hard work that Pearline saves isnt the 
whole matter; it saves money,too-money that's 
thrown away in clothes needlessly worn out 
and rubbed to pieces when you wash by 
main strength in the old way. 


Pearline’s Way 


is Modern way. 





——————— 


fjone ielnsurance@mpany 


OF NEW YORK 





E es ©) ee dO 


o- 


ADMITTED ASSETS . $13.370.863 8.33 
POLICY RESERVE. & $11.103.912 as) 
DIVIDEND-ENDOWMENT FUND : 856.819 16.36 
CONTINGENT FUND § 00.000 457 
NET SURPLUS 10.132 7 
INSURANCE IN. FORCE $59 646.669 10.3) 


EASTERN TRUST GOMPANY 


Offices, 115 BROADWAY 


Branch Office: Northeast Gorner of 36th St. and Broadway 


Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $1,000,000 


OFFIGERS 
CHARLES M. JESUP, President. H. A. WARE, Vice-President. 


GEO. B. SEELEY, Secretary. J. WESLEY ALLISON, Treasurer. WM. R. CORWINE, Trust Officer 
DIRECTORS 

Chas. M. Jesup, J. B, Finley, F. B. Schenck, F. H. Allen, J. H. Parker, 

H. A. Ware, Paul Morton, W. N. Coler, Jr, Bernard Katz, 8. P. McConnell. 

8. R. Callaway, A L. Brown, Samuel R. Shipley, Thomas A. Nevins, Hon. W. T. Durbin, 

Eugene Zimmerman, H. H. Melville, D. 8. Ramsay, R, W. Nelson. J. B. Lorge. : 

Crawford Fairbanks, G. H. Meldrum, T. P. Shonts, Henry Rowley, qanuary 

W. C. Farnsworth, J. Wesley Allison, Gen. F. V. Greene, J. N, Golding, 7 
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Church Gifts 





Have you 
made a 
GIFT 

or pre- 
sented a 
MEMORIAL 
to the 
CHURCH? 


If not this 
CHRISTMAS, 
why not for 
EASTER? 


CORRESPONDENCE 
SOLICITED 

















For 
FARWELL & RHIN 


DON?T eS 
USE DR. WM 


HALL’S BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS. 


Hall’s Balsam should be in every family med- 
icine chest ready for immediate use when a 
cough or a cold first manifests itself. 

It will cure a cough or a cold quicker than by 
sending for a physician, and at a less cost. 

It has been a standard remedy for nearly fifty 
years ; its merits are unquestioned. 


DIVIDENDS 


238TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
ESTABLISHED 1784. 
THE BANK OF NEW YORK, 
NATIONAL eT ee ASSOCIATION. 


" w York, December 16. 1902. 

4 he Board of Directors fe... “this day declared a dividend 
: FIVE PER CENT., free from tax, payable on and after 
anuary 1 The transfer books will remain closed 


903. 
from December 18, 1902, until | gonuerr 2 OLNEY, 
Cashier. 





— 











Natrionat Biscuit COMPANY. 





Dr SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 


THE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 
New York, December 22, 1902. 
SEVENTY-SIXTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The Board of Directors has this day somes ared a semi-annual 
dividend of We PER CENT., free poy yable on om 
after January 2, 108 . The transfer + vil closed from 8 
P.M. Monday, December 22, 1902, to the Past of January 5, 
1908. (om OUNG, Cashier. 


THE CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK. 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND. 
New York, December 19, 1902. 


A quarterly dividend of FOUR PER CENT. has this day 
been declared by the Directors of this bank out of the 

earnings the past three w~ry payable on and after 
January 2, 1903, until which -* transfer books will 
closed. . DOREMUS, Cashier. 
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THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 
New York, December 18, 1902. 
The Board of Directors has this declared a - 
annual dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT., 
payable on and after January 2, proximo. 
e transfer ks will close at 3 P. 
opening January 2, 1903. 
CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 





THE IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK. 
New York, December 19, 1902. 
A dividend of TEN PER CENT. out of the ea of 
the last six months has to-day been declared by this bank, 
payable on the 2d day of January next. The transfer books 
will remain closed till that date. 
H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 


MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, December 19, 1902. 
DIVIDEND.—The Directors of this bank have this day 
declared a dividend of FOUR PER OENT., free of tax, 
payable on and after January 2, 1908. The transfer books 
will be closed from December 20, 1902, to January 1903, 
inclusive. JAMES V. LOTT, ler. 








THE MERCHANT’S NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


December 18, 1902. 
The Directors of this Bank have this day declared a divi- 
dend of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. (83%), free 
of tax, payable January 2, 1903. 
The transfer books will be closed.on and after December 
19, 1902, and reopened Junuary 8, 1903. 


W. B. T. KEYSER, Cashier. 


MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


of the City of New York. 
December 19; 1902. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of THREE PER CENT., free of tax, pay- 
able on and after a 1, 1903, until which date the 
transfer books will be closed. 
A. 8. APGAR, Cashier. 


NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA. 
December 1ith, 1902. 
The Directors have this day declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of FOUR PER CENT., payable January 2d, 1903. 
Transfer books close on mber -_ and reopen 
January 2d, 1908. A. H. CURTIS, Cashier. 


NATIONAL BROADWAY BANK. 
106TH DIVIDEND. 
New York, December 18, 1902. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of SIX PER CENT., payable on the 2d 
day of January, 1903. The transfer books will be closed on 
December 18, 1992, at 3 o’clock P. M., and reopened Jan- 
uary 2, 1903, at 10 o’clock A. M. 
CHAS. J. DAY, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK. 











Dece 
The Board of Directors has this da 

annual dividend of SEVEN AND ONE-HALF 
CENT., free of tax, on the capital stock of this 
of the earnings of the it six 
1903, to stockholders o 
books will be closed 
inclusive. 


nk, out 
months, payable January 2, 
record on December 20. Transfer 
from December 22 to December 31, 
GEORGE, 8. HICKOK, Cashier. 


THE BANK OF AMERICA. 


New York, December 19, 1902. 
The Board of Directors have to-day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of NINE (9) PER OENT., free of tax, 
payable January 2, 1903, to stockholders of record of this 
date. The transfer books will remain closed until Jan- 
uary 3, 1903. W. M. BENNET, Cashier. 


NORTH RIVER SAVINGS BANK, 


266 West Sith Street (Near Eighth Avenue), 
74th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND, 

The Board of Trustees have directed that interest be credited 
depositors on December 3ist, 1902, at the rate of THREE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. per annum on sums of $5,00 to $8,000. 

Deposits made on or before January 10th will draw interest from 
January ist. 

SAMUEL D. STYLES, President. 
ALEXANDER C. MILNE, Treasurer. 
IRVING M. SHAW, Secretary. 








MECHANICS’ & TRADERS’ BANK. 
New York, December 19, 1902. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a sew!- 
——. —, of — sg 
a on or er January a 
December 1902, until January 
vill remain a A. M. DEDERER,,. Cashier. 


THE ORIENTAL BANK. 

New York, December 20, 1902. 
Ninety-ninth consecutive semi-annual dividend.—The 
Board of Directors of this bank have to-day declared a divi- 
dend of FIVE (5) PER CENT. on the capital stock issued 
rior to December 15, 1902, payable on and after January 
3 19038. The transfer “ Pa be closed from December 

jusive. 
24 to December 81, 1902, inciOS. E. KEHOE, Cashier. 











DIVIDEND NO. 33. 


RIVERSIDE BANK. 
New York, December 18, 1902. 
has this day declared a 





CITIZENS’ SAVINGS BANK, 
56 and 68 BOWERY, COR. CANAL ST. 
85TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


HE 
EMIL A. HUBER, Assistant Secretary. 


EAST RIVER SAVINGS BANK 


No. 3 CHAMBERS ST. 
a ‘i ND. 

109TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. ate 

4 





he rate of THREE AND’ ONE- 
PA Oe chnom has been declared for the six months 
ending Dec. 31, upon all accounts entitled thereto, from $5 to 


Jan. 10, 1908. 
po Baits made on or before Jan.7 will draw interest from 


CHARLES FRAZIE 
CHARLES A. WHIT 


Jan. 1. 





a 10th will draw in- 


SHATHAN B. OURREY, President. 
EDWARD SHERER, Secretary. 


‘Union Dime Savings Institution. 


BROADWAY, 32d ST. & SIXTH AVENUE, 
GREELEY SQUARE, NEW YORK. 

Interest three and one-half per cent. from $5 to 
$3,000. Credited January 1st, payable January 
15th or any time later. 

CHARLES E, SPRAGUE, President. 

FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Treasurer: 
WILLIAM G. ROSS, Secretary. 


ACKERBOCKER TRUST COMPANY, 
Kanes 234 Fifth Avenue. , 
Mow eck, Deotaesared scam 

Board of Directors have t a 
a. # dividend of THREE AND ONE ALE ty 3 cans 
from net earnings om the Capital Stock of this " m pa: y; 
payable January ist, 1908, to stockholders 0 a 
on December 20th, 1902. Transfer books will 1908 
Ceca chcsee will be sunk Oy mailon Jamun Sat, 1908 
sen 
Dividend checks Wee EDERIOK GORE KING, Secretary. 
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THE TRUST COMPANY OF AMERICA. 
DIVIDEND NO. 6. 
149 Broadway, New York, December 16, 1902. 

The Board of Directors of the Trust Com; 
this day declared _a ‘dividend of THREE A 
CENT. boy the Capital Stock of the Semans tre from the net earn- 
ings of ti en oy for the six months ending December 31, 1902 
payable Janua: 1908, to stockh 


olders of record December 20 
1%2. Transfer 1903" 


will be Closed at 12 M., December 20, 1 
and reopen 10 A. M., Januar 1908. 
RAYMOND J. CHATRY, Secretary. 


FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY, 
DIVIDEND No. 50. 
N. ¥. 


8, 1902. 
e Board of Trustees hag ‘his day declared uarter 
dividend of THREE PER OENT. u ai aw | 


of this Company, payable December Bh 100 1902, to stockhold 
ers of record at closing of the tr: 
2, 1902. unt until 


books will be closed from 8 P. M. December 
9 A. M. January 2, 1903. 
CROWELL HADDBEN, ZJr., Secretary. 








THE ‘AUDIT COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
December 19, 1902. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared dividends 


on the preferred 7 common stocks of the December 38, pay- 
able December 81 to stockholders of record Dece' r 


1902. F. OC. RICHARDS 
Assistant 





THE CHICAGO ipa eAwAY co. 
First Lien ‘Mortg of 22 

Coupons No.5, due January from 33 ibemmentians 

Bonds, will be paid at maturity upon presentation at the office of 

the Treasurer of the © Company, No. Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Packages of cou = may be left for verification on and after 

Friday, December 


The books for the wapistbesion and transfer of the above-men- 


tioned bonds will be closed at 8 As L 3a anuary 3, (90. December 22, 
192, and will be reopened at 10 A.M 


FREDERIC V. * CROSB 4, etna 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 
irst Morigage Fuur Per Cent. Bonds. 
Coupons No. 11, due January 1, i908, from the above-mentioned 
Bonds will be paid at maturity 7 ya at the office of 
the Treasurer of the Company, roadway, New York, N.Y. 


Packages of co se may be left for verification on and after 
i ecember 


he books for the registration and franster of the above-men- 
seal bonds will be closed at 3 P. M.on Monday, December 22, 
12, and will be reopened at 10 A. M. on “Januar 
FREDERIC V.8. CRO , Treasurer. 


THE ea a ong = OF NEW YORK. 


is Building, 15 Broad Street. 
DIVIDEND NO. 16. 

The Board of Directors of this Corporation have this day, 
December 10, declared a semi-annual dividend of $5 per 
share, payable January 15, 1903. Transfer books close 
December 31, 1902, and reopen ——— 16, 1903. Checks 
will be mailed to stockholders of r 


; DERICK G. ° CORNING, President. 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 
Dec. 17, 1902. 

A dividend of ONE AND A HALF DOLLARS per share 
and an extra dividend of THREE-FOURTHS OF A DOL 
LAR per share will be paid on Thursday, January 15, 
1903, to stockholders of record at the close of business 
on Wednesday, December 31, 1902. 
The transfer books will be closed from January 1 to 
January 15, 1903, both days included. 

WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CoO. 


Four Per Cent, Collateral Trust Bonds. 














Coupons from these bonds, payable by their terms on 
January 1, 1908, at the office of the Treasurer in New York, 
will be paid by the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 Wall 
Street. 

WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
ew York, December 17, 1902. 


THE NEW YORK “AIR BRAKE COMPANY. 


66 Broadway, New York, ag 17, 1902. 
The Board of Directors of this Company, at a meeting 
held this day, declared a quarterly dividend of TWO PER 
CENT., payable at the Company’s office, in New York, on 
the 15th day of January, 1903, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on the 24 Sed , 1903. 
Transfer books will close at January 2, and open 
at 10 A. M., January 16. 
JOHN C. THOMPSON, Treasurer. 





WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH GOMPANY. 
DIVIDEND No. 137. 
New York, December 10, 1902. 
The 


Board of Directors have declared a ew: 

of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER NT. upon 
capital stock of this company, payable at the office of the 
Treasurer on and after the 15th day of January next to 
shareholders of record at es close of the transfer books on 
the hess day of December ins 

purpose of the dividend hereinbefore declared the 
eramatetr books will be closed at three o'clock on the afternoon 
of December 20th inst., and be reopened on the morning of 
January 2nd next. M. T, WILBUR, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY, 
25 Broad Street, New York, Dec. 17, 1902. 
The Board of Directors this declared a we ed 
dividend of ONE AND TH®EE-QUARTERS PER 
on the preferred capital sic x, Pe, January 21, 1903, 
0! at close of 


to the January 21008. One basi- 
ness on Janua 903. 
Transfer books ‘of 


P. M. eae a fa rr 





21, 1903. 
, Secretary. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY, 


71 Broadway, by A York City, Dec. 16, 1902. 
on an egy © of Directors of the Otis cae Com 
SHARE’ 

at this o’ 

of record at "the close of business 4 

transfer books will i... closed at the close of business 
December 26, 1902, and be reopened at the opening 
of business January 16, 1903. 


LYNDE BELKNAP, Treasurer. 
MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE GOMPANY. 
New York, December 9th, 1902. 
At a meet ividend of the ) of Directors held this o a regular 
ivi O AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. and an 
ra 


4 i 








yable on 


te record on 
» ocemees 18th, 1 P. 
fer books will close on Saturday, Sc eeaiee 15th, 1902, 
at one o'clock 3 P. M., and reopen on Friday, January 2nd, 1! 1908, al 


ten o’clock A. M 
FRED’K J. WARBURTON, 








Treasurer. 


The Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Railway 
Company. 


_ New York, December 3, 1902. 
The Board of Directors has declared a 
semi-annual dividend (being dividend :No. 9) 
on the PREFERRED Stock ofthis Com- 
pany of 


TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS 


($2.50) per share, payable February 2, 1903, 
out of the surplus net income, to holders of 
PREFERRED Stock as registered at the 
close of the transfer books on January 12, 
1903. The transfer books for the PRE- 
FERRED Stock will be closed at three 
o’clock P. M. on Januar 12, 1903, and will 
be reopened at ten o’clock A. M. on Febru- 


a 190 
“Divi end cheques will be MAILED to 
holders of PREFERRED Stock who file 
suitable orders therefor at-this offiee. 
H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer, 
: 59 Cedar Street, New York City. 
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OFFICE OF WELLS FARGO & COMPANY. 
68 Broadway. 
New York, Dooember 2 1902. 
The regular semi-annual irene of THREE CENT. = 
an extra dividend of ONE PER CENT. have been CY: 
Directors of the Company, a January 15, 1908, at our eince, 


as above. 
The transfer books will close December 1902, and reopen 
January 16, 1903. ARSONS, Secretary. 





At a meeti 


ee divi 
Preferred Capital Stock of this Co 
ony. ist, 1903, to stockholders of 
The transfer books of Preferred Stock will be ¢ 
| 5th, 1902, at 8 o’clock P.M., and reopened at 10 
o’clock A.M. Jauuary 2d, 1908. Checks will be mailed, 
GEORGE ROCKWELL, Secretary. 


ELECTIONS 


THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YO 
come 12th, 1902. 


The annual election of Directors of this Bank will take 
lace on esday, Jepuary ea. Polls of 
jouse, 128 Broadway, New York. lis M. 
1 P.M. WARD BURNS, Cashier. 
—_, Bye Ue CITIZENS? BANK 
F THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
New York, December 13th, 1902. 
The annual prcoting of the shareholders of this Bank for 
the election of Directors will be held at the banking 
Nos. -409 Broadway, New York City, on y, Janu- 
ary "18th, 1903. Polls will be open from 12 M. 
HENRY DIME. Cashier. 
EAST eetie a yg mane 
ork, December 1lith, 1902. 
An election for five Directors of this Bank will be = at 
the banking house, No. 680 Broadway, New Yo rk, 0 
day, January 13th, 1903. Polls ogen tree rom 2to3o0 "clock -- - 
WELL, Cashie 


THE IMPORTERS’ AND A SUaaEEL 
BANK OF NEW YORK. 
New York, December 19, 1902. 
The annual election for Directors of this Bank will be 
held at its banking rooms, corner of Broadway and Murray 
Street, Tuesday, + 13, 1903. The poll will be open 


from 12 M. to 1 
H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 




















ft 12 
oF we NJ. P. WERNER. "Oashler. 
NATIONAL  BROnpNAE BANK OF NEW 


w York, December 18th, 1902. 
The annual election for } a of this Bank be held 
at the banking house, Broadway, on Tu , January 
13th, x between the hours of 12 o’clock M. and 1 
o'clock P.M CHAS. Pa DAY, Cashier. 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE CENTRAL 
Es le BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW 
New December 12th, 1902. 
The annual election for Directors of this Bon will be 
held at the banking rooms, No. 320 Broadway, Borough of 
conte, of New York, on the 13th = of January, 
¢) 


enn fom SE, oe} P. M. 
CHARLES 8. YOUNG, Cashier. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT. Manager. 








the dollar. 


experience. 


DON’T DELAY 





sai MAKE aa relative or a friend a gift of something that is not 
practical or useful and that in a short time will be laid away and 
forgotten? Why not spend the money for something that will be 


lasting and will bring them a permanent income? 
send at once for the prospectus of the National Gold and 
Silver Mining Co., who are developing a wonderful mining 
property in the Rocky Mountains of New Mexico. 
has $200,000.00 worth of rich ore upon the dump ready for the mill. 
They are selling this stock up until January roth for 15 cents on 
At that time the stock will be advaneed at least 25 

per cent. if not more. 

ment is being used in building a mammoth concentrating ‘plant 
which will be in operation and which will make this stock worth par within six months. 
Christmas Gift of this kind would’be appreciated by any one. 
not problematic in any sense of the word, but a certainty. 
mas Present of a little of this splendid stock? The Company is managed by men of well- 
known ability ; men who have made financial successes of anything they have ever undertaken, 
President, Mark R, Sherman, formerly a Director and Vice-President of the Western State Bank 
of Chicago ; Secretary, Samuel W. Winn, formerly Bank Cashier and Managar of the Securities 
Department of a Jeading Western Bank ; Treasurer, Edwin Heartt, a practical miner of years of 


Bank Reterences: WESTERN STATE BANK OF CHICAGO. 


Write for Prospectus at once, as this offer 
will not remain open after January roth. 


Address NATIONAL GOLD & SILVER MINING CO., 
Suite G, 70 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


You should 


This Company 


The money received from the first allot. 


A 
This mining proposition is 
Why not make yourself a Christ- 
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Whiting’s 
Linen Ledger 


Has Superior Writing and Erasing Quality 











WHITING’S 
PAPER.... 


Has a Fine, Even Surface Quality for Easy Writing 
2 ae 
Ledgers, Bonds, Linens and 
Superfine Writing Papers 


Manufactured by 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
MILLS, - HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner Broad 
NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO., 


Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 


31 Boulevard Haussmann 
PARIS 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BANKERS 


Deposits received subject to Draft. Securities 
bought and sold on commission. Interest allowed 
on deposits. Foreign exchange. Commercial 
Credits. Cable Transfers. Circular Letters for 
Travelers, available in all parts of the world. 


ATTORNEYS AND AGENTS OF 
Messrs. J S. MORGAN & CO, 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 
LONDON 

Bills of Exchange, 
Cable Transfers, 

Commercial and 
Travelers’ Credits, 
International Cheques, 

Collections, 
Certificates of Deposits. 





Investment 
pecurities. 








BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 








Thompson, Tenney & Grawford 


BANKERS _ 


25 Broad Street, New York 
159 Devonshire Street, Boston 


High Grade Bonds, Suitable 
for Conservative Investors 














INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


Lee, Higginson & Co. 


44 State Street, BOSTON. 





W. N. COLER & CO., 


BANKERS. 


MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange 


Orders Executed for All Investment Securities. 


New York, 


Members N. Y. 
Stock Exchange, 
Produce Ex- 
change and Chi- 
cago Board of 
Trade, 


34 Nassau St., : 


PRINCE & 
WHITELY. 


52 Broadway, New York, 
and 15 Center Street, New Haven, Conn. 


ALL CLASSES OF RAILWAY STOCKS AND BONDS, 
ALSO GRAIN, PROVISIONS AND COTTON, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION. 


CONNECTED BY PRIVATE WIRE WITH NEW YoRK, Bost0s, 
CuicaGo, PITTSBURG. BALTIMORE AND RicHMOND, VA. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


N. W. Halsey & Co 
BANKERS, 


49 WALL S$T., NEW YORK. 














Dealers in Railroad Bonds selecied for 
the investment of Trust Funds. 


LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
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WM. M. HARRIMAN, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
OLIVER HARRIMAN, Jr. 


HARRIMAN & CO, 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS. 


Transact a General Banking 
and Stock Exchange Business. 


DEALERS IN 


Investment Securities. 


JOSEPH W. HARRIMAN, 





Hurlbutt, Hatch & Co. 


BANKERS, 
71 Broadway, New York City. 
Members of the New York Stock Exchange. 


DEALERS IN HIGH GRADE 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


TRANSAGT A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Publie::<. 
Securities 


19 MILK STREET - BOSTON 
DENVER AND SAN FRANCISCO. 


Dominick & Dominick, 


Members of the 
New York S.ock Exchange, 100 Broadway 


BONDS 











August Belmont & C0, 


BANKERS 


No. 23 Nassau Street 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS OF THE 


Messrs. Rothschild 


London, Paris and Vienna 


Issue Letters of Credit for travelers, available 
in all parts of the World. 


Draw Bills of Exchange, and make Tele- 
graphic Transfers to Europe, Cuba and the other 7 


West Indies, Mexico and California. 


Execute Orders for the purchase and sale of Jj 


Investment Securities. 


J. & W. Seligman & Co., 


BANKERS, 


21 Broad St., New York. 


Issue Letters of Credit to Travelers, 
Dayable in Any Dart of the Morld. 


Draw Bills of Exchange and make Telegraphic 
Transfers of Money on Europe and California. 





BUY AND SELL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 





Corn ELIUS P., R OSEMON, 


BANKER, 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


33 WALL ST. 


Commission orders executed oa all the Exchanges 
of this country and Europe. 


Bills on Union of Londga and Smiths Bauk, Limited, 
De. 4 


Foreign Exchange Bought. 
Depesits received subject te check. 
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Adams & Company 


BANKERS, 


Dealers in Investment Bonds. 


No. 7 Congress Street and 31 State Street, 
BOSTON. 


Members of: Boston Stock Exchange. 


BANKERS. 


3 Nassau Street, 40 Water Street, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


Commission Orders Executed in Both 
Markets. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


Dennett, Crane, & Blanchard, 


BAN ERS, 
54 Devonshire St., Boston, 
—DEALERS IN— 
MUNICIPAL AND RAILROAD BONDS. 


Commission Orders Executed in Both Markets. 


Issued for the use of travelers, 
LETTE RS OF CREDIT available in all parts of the world. 


Albert H. Vernam & Co.,| 2 


BANKERS AND BROKERS. 
86 NEW STREET, NEW YORK. 


Investment Securities. 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 











MEMBERS 





Our 


Pen-© 
Letter 


Copies 
Letters 
Vv While You 


¥ ~ 
es or Write 


Use your own paper. 
Any pen, any ink, no press. 
Government Officials, Colonists, Farmers, 
will find it invaluable. 


Every man who writes letters should write for prices 
if his stationer does not keep it. We — 
*‘Ditmars’’ Typewriter Ribbon. 
and Carbon Paper. 
PEN-CARBON MANIFOLD CO., Dept. 29 
145-7-9 Ceatre St., New York, U.S.A. 


a Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 





CURTIS & ROMAINE 


30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
N. Y¥. Con. Stock Exchange, 


Members jx: ¥ Qrza sat, 


ORDERS EXECUTED FOR INVESTMENT 
OR ON MARGIN. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


Gc. H. VAN BUREN & CO., 


STOCKS, BONDS & INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
Telephone, 2638 Cortlandt 60 Broapway, NEW YORK 


BraNncuH OFFICES 
415 Broadway 25 West 38d Street 
A general Banking and Brokerage B ted. Inter 


est allowed on deposits. Accounts subject to p on demand, 
nk and Mercantile References. _ Correspondence Invi 








New York State National Bank, 


ALBANY, N. Y., November 2, 1902, 


RESOURUES. . 











0 
5 
Banking house and vaults be 431.00 
Due from banks and U. 8. Treasury............ 
Cash account 9 


Tan 53 
Ledyard Cogswell, President. 
W. B. Van Rensselaer, Vice-Pres. Willis G. Nash, Cashier: 
Laurence H. Hendricks, Assistant Cashier. 





Visible 
Writing 

The writing on the Underwood is 
visible all the time. It is strong as the 
strongest and perfectly simple, practical 
and durable. Highest Awards every- 
where. 

WAGNER TYPEWRITER CO, 


218-220 Broadway, New York. 
Branches in al) the principal cities. 
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Trans-Continental Map 


WITH STATISTICAL ANALYSIS... 
ACCOMPANIED BY SUPPLEMENT 
The above will be mailed to institutions and investors upon reqvest. It 


is the only publication of the kind making a special review of 
Trans- Continental 


Railroad Records 
West of Chicago 


SPENCER TRASK @ Co. 


BANKERS 


27 & 29 Pine Street, New York 


Members New York Stock Exchange 





AMERICAN | 
Bank Note Company, 


78 ro 86 TRINITY PLACE, 


NEW YORK. 
sw Business Founded 1795 =< 
JAMES MACDONOUGH, 
Chairman. 
Avucustus D. SHEPARD, 
President. 
THEo. H. FREELAND, 
Vice-Pres, & Treas, 
WARREN L, GREEN, 
and Vice-President, 
a Jno. E. CURRIER, 
Secretary. 
J. K.M 
Ass’t Treas. 


F. R. MYERS, 
Ass’ t Secty, 


ENGRAVING AND PRINTING, 


BANK NOTES. SHARE CERTIFICATE TONS, 
FOR GOVERNMENTS AND CORPO 
peArr S,. CHECKS, BILLS OF E 

AMPS, &c., in the finest and most artistic aes] 


FROM STEEL PLATES, 

With SPECIAL SAFEGUARDS¢ *REVEXT ( OUNTERFEITING 
SAFETY COLCRS. SAFETY PAPERS. 
Work Executed in} seproof Buildings. 
LITHOGRAPHIC AND TYPE PRINTING. 
RAILWAY TICKETS OF IMPROVE! STYLES 
Show Cards, Labels Calendars, 











General Partners Special Partners 


JOHN F. HARRIS ISAAC L, ELLWOOD 
CHARLES G. GATES JOHN DUPEE 
SAMUEL C, SCOTTEN JOHN LAMBERT 

J. W. GATES 


Harris, Gates & Co. 


_ 10 Wall St., New York. 


8 West 33d St., New York, 


BOARD OF TRADE, CHICAGO. 


MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exch. Chicage Stock Exch. 
New York Cotton Exch. Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Produce Ex. New York Coffee Exch. 
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THE NATIONAL 
PARK BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Organized 1856 


Capital and Surplus, += $6,300,000.00 
Deposits, = = = = 76,000,000,00 





OFFICERS 


RICHARD DELAFIELD - - President 
STUYVESANT FISH, - - Vice-President 
ALBERT H. WIGGIN, Vice-President 
GILBERT G. THORNE, - Vice-President 
GEORGE S. HICKOK, - Cashier 
EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Assistant Cashier 
FRED’K O. FOXCROFT, 2nd Assistant Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


JOSEPH T. MOORE AUGUST BELMONT 
STUYVESANT FISH.- FRANCIS R. APPLETON 
GEORGE S. HART JOHN JACOB ASTOR 
RICHARD DELAFIELD GEORGE S. HICKOK 
CHARLES SCRIBNER GEORGE FRED’'K VIETOR 
EDWARD C. HOYT ALBERT H. WIGGIN 

W, ROCKHILL POTTS CORNELIUS VANDERBILT 























V: 


QO 
= 
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THE PLAZA BANK | 


FIFTH AVENUE AND FIFTY-EIGHTH ST., N. Y. 





CAPITAL, SURPLUS, UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 
$100,000. $100,000. $100,000. 





President, i se W. McMASTER MILLS. 
Vice-President, A. NEWBOLD MORRIS. Vice-President, CHARLES W. PARSON { 


E. M. CLARKE, Cashier. s = COmELER, Assistant Cashiers. 


DIRECTORS. 
JOHN JACOB ASTOR, RICHARD DELAFIELD, W.McMASTER MILLS, CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
B. BEINECKE, STUYVESANT FISH, A. NEWBOLD MORRIS, H. A. C. TAYLOR, 
AUGUST BELMONT, H. B. HOLLINS, JOSEPH PARK, WILLIAM H. TILLINGHAST, 
JOHN E, BORNE, JOSEPH LAROCOQUE, JOHN L. RIKER, GEORGE FREDERICK VIETOR, jj 
HARRY PAYNE WHITNEY. 





Tue Praza Bank solicits your patronage, and offers every facility for the transac- | 
tion of Banking in all its Branches. Receives the accounts of mercantile firms, indi- | 
viduals and corporations, and extends to its customers every accommodation which theic | 
balances and responsibilities warrant. - 

Complete and separate accommodations are provided for the convenience of lady | 
customers. Banking hours, 9 A. M. to 3 P. M.; Saturdays, 12 M. 





WALTHAM WATCHES 


“Whatever is worth doing at 
all is worth doing well.” 


Therefore when you get a 
watch, get a Waltham. 


‘* The Perfected American Watch,’’ an illustrated book 
of interesting information about watches, will be 
sent free upon request. 


American Waltham Watch Company, 
Waltham, Mass. 


ee EDODRRAAA80O0000000000000O0OU 
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The 
Astor National 1 Back. 


No. 18 West 34th Street, 
(Adjoining the Waldorf-Astoria). 
ENTRANCE ALSO AT 
No. 25 West 33d Street, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, $360,000. SURPLUS(and EARNINGS, $600,000, 


DIRECTORS. 
George President a Ry Bank. 
John yn Astor pace Gisees. 
Alex. H. Stevens. . 
Charles A. er Baker & 
Emlen Roosevelt, Roosevelt & Son, Bank all 
President Consolidated Gas 


Adrian Iselin, Jr 
George F. Baker, Pres. Alex. H. Stevens, Vice-Pres. 
Geo. W. Pancoast, Cashier. Barkley Wyckoff, Asst. Cash’r. 


Depository ‘of the City of New York. 


The Equitable National Bank 


of the City of New York. 
BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET. 
OFFICERS. 
JAMES M. BELL 


CARL rt t rey SCHULTZ 

JOHN CARRAWAY 

JAMES 8. ar NEALE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

JAMES M. BELL President James M. Bell Company. 





Second Vice-President. 
Cashier. 


WILLIAM G. McAD 
CARL RUDOLPH SCF ULTZ, 


of f Carl H. Schultz, Mineral Waters. 





EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
680 Broadway. 





RAYMOND JENKINS 
DAVID eS 


DIRECTORS. 


RAYMOND JENKINS, CHARLES BANKS, 
DAVID BANKS, VINCENT LOESER, 


DAVID BANKS, Jr. 





SINKING FUND DEBENTURES 
OF THE 


International Goodyear Shoe Machinery Company. 


The debenture bonds issued by International Goodyear 
Shoe Machinery Company, under date of April 1, 1908. are 
qc to payment from the sinking fund at 105 on April 1, 


The undersigned will purchase bonds of the above-named 
issue with April, 1903, and subsequent coupons thereon, at 
105 flat, if delivered at its office, No. 205 Lincoln Street, 
Boston, or at the Hanover National Bank, New York, on or 
before January 15, 1903 
UNITED SHOE MACHINERY COMPANY, 





By George W. Brown, 'Preasurer. 





The Lawyers’ Title Insurance 
Company of New York, 


37 Liberty Street, New York. 
38-44 Court Street, Brooklya. 


4 iapied and Surplus, $3,500,000 


Defends any titles insured, at its own expense, when 
assailed. 





GUARANTEED JUORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 


Are first mortgages upon selected real estate in this City 
with payment of principal and interest guaranteed by this 
Company. 

First mortgages on real estate in this City are among the 
best investments. When guaranteed by this Company they 
are the safest investments obtainable. Interest is remitted 
regularly to the lender by the Company and he is saved all 
the care and trouble incidental to mortgage securities. 





dhe Lawyers’ Mortgage Insurance 
Company, 
37 Liberty St., New York. 





| Federal Trust Company 
95 MILK STREET 


BOSTON 
3 


JOSEPH H. O’NEILL 


President 


invested ina 
Pomel ons card, 


ONE CENT =: 


you ‘‘How. 7 eat tant = gahoen and id keep Stee too.” 3 ” Did pid ypu 
ever hear of areal 





& CO., NGE, tam. 





JOSEPH J. ee PETER DOELGE 


JR. 
ice-President. 


NINETEENTH 


OF NEW 


JOHN ay VAN PELT, 
istant Cashier, 


WARD BANK 


YORK. 


LOUIS H. BOLLOW Ax. 


3D AVENUE AND 57TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
DEPOSITS: 


July 1, 1898, $781,223.71, 


July 1, 1900, $1, 


932,446,36, duly 1, 1902, $2,231,902.31; 
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Central N ational Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
320 and 322 BROADWAY 


—_—— 


Capital, - - - 
Surplus and Profits,  - 


$1,000,000.00 
622,622.24 


} OFFICERS 
EDWIN LANGDON, President 
W. M. Woops, Vice President 
CHARLES S. YOUNG, Cashier 
H. J. FRANCIS, Assistant-Cashier 


DIRECTORS 
WILLIAM A. WHEELocK HENRY SAMPSON 
EDWIN LANGDON Louis F. DOMMERICH 
WoopBuRY LANGDON FRANK JAY GOULD 
Joun A. McCaLi W. M. Woops 
HENRY TUCK Joun P. MuNN 

EDWIN HAWLEY 





THE FOURTH NATIONAL 
BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK OFFERS TO DEPOS- 
ITORS EVERY FACILITY 
WHICH THEIR BALANCES, 
BUSINESS AND RESPONSI- 
BILITY WARRANT. 





The Mercantile 
National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


191 Broadway. 


Capital, - +  $1,000,000,00 
Surplus, = =  1,000,000,00 | 
Undivided Profits, 517,722.15 | 


FRED’K B. SCHENCK, President. 
JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier. 
EMIL KLEIN, Ass’t Cashier. | 





DIRECTORS: 


FREDERICK B. SCHENCK, 
CHARLES T. BARNEY, H 
’ President of Knickerbocker Trust Co. | 
JOHN E. BORNE, : 
President of Colonial Trust Co. 
WILLIAM C, BROWNING, 
Browning, King & Co., Mfs. Clothing 
YALE KNEELAND, - Kneeland & Co., Grain | 
EMANUEL LEHMAN, - Lehman Bros., Cotton 
SETH M. MILLIKEN, 
Deering, Milliken & Co., Dry Godds Com’n 
CHARLES W. MORSE, Capitalist 
JAMES E. NICHOLS, 
Austin, Nichols & Co., Whol. Grocers 
AUGUSTUS G. PAINE, 
N. Y. & Penn. Co., Paper and Fibre 
GEORGE H. SARGENT, 
Sargent & Co., Mfs. Hardware 
WILLIAM SKINNER, 
William Skinner Mfg. Co., Silk 
EBEN B. THOMAS, 
Chairman of Erie Railroad Co. 
ISAAC WALLACH, 
H. Wallach’s Sons, Cotton Converters 
JAMES M. WENTZ, - - - Capitalist 


President j 





LONDON CORRESPONDENT : 
Union Bank of London and Smith’s Bank, Limited, 
2 Princes St., Mansion House 
PARIS CORRESPONDENT : 
Credit Lyonnais, 19 Boulevard des Italiens. 
BERLIN CORRESPONDENT : 
Dresdner Bank, Berlin, W., 39 Behrenstrasse. 
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“# IRVING 


National Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Greenwich Street, - 
Original Charter, 1851. 


Capital, = $1,000,000 
Surplus, - = 1,000,000 


CHARLES H.FANCHER, -_ - 
CHARLES F. MATTLAGE, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL S.CONOVER, - Vice-President. 
BENJAMIN F. WERNER, - Cashier. 


DIRECTORS: 

Chas. F. Mattlage, Henry Kréoger, j 
John W. Castree, Daniel P. Morse, 
Chas. H, Fancher, William H. Barnard, 
William H. B. Totten, William C. Demorest, 
Samuel B. Downes, William Ziegler, 
Charles Reed, Hampden E. Tener, Jr., 
John W. Nix, Samuel Crooks, 

Samuel S. Conover. 


MERCANTILE AND PERSONAL 
ACCOUNTS INVITED. 


Corner Warren, 


President. 








ORGANIZED 1830 


CITY AND STATE DEPOSITORY. 


Mechanics an«Traders’ Bank 


565-567 Broadway 


Cor. Prince Street 





NEW YORK 





MADISON AVENUE BRANCH 


AND SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
‘Madison Ave. and soth Street, NEW YORK 





OFFICERS, 





ashier 


Capital, $700,000. Surplus, $367,052. 
Deposits, $4,225,000. 


DIRECTORS, 

G. B. M. Harvey, John P. O’Brien, 
Isaac Stiebel, Max Danziger, 
Leo Schlesinger, Eugene Galland, 
Thos, E. Crimmins, Aaron Hecht, 
Jacob Emsheimer, Myer Foster, 
William K. Ryan, John Furlong. 
Benson H, Goodman, Abijah M. Dederer, 

Chas. Strauss, Counsel. 


RICHARD A, PurDy, Manager, - Madison Avenue Branch, 
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THE 


Lincoln National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
32 to 38 East 42d Street 


Chartered 1881 = = 


Re-chartered 1901 


We issue travelers’ letters of credit, 
available throughout the world. 


Business and individual accounts solicited, 


CAPITAL,....... 
SURPLUS AND 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $1,218,829.85 


OFFICERS 
Tuomas L. James, President. 
E. V. W, Rossirer J. D. LayNa WrLLIAM A. SIMONSON 
Vice-Presidents 


$300,000 


CHARLES ELLIOT WARREN, Cashier 
Tatcott C. Van SANTVOORD Davip C. GRANT 
Assistant Cashiers 


DIRECTORS 
Tomas L. JAMES Wiiuiam R. Grace 
Matruew C. D. BorpEen CHARLES C. CLARK 
E. V. W. Rossiter J. D, Layne 
hing ¢ ~~ ~wan — STILLMAN 
EBEN E LEwIs 


HAMILTON BANK 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


215 WEST !25th STREET 


FRANK W. KINSMAN, Jr. - - - - 
FREDERICK B. SCHENCK 
FREDERICK D.IVES~ - 
JESSEC.JOY - - - - - . 


- President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Cashier 


WASHINGTON HEIGHTS BRANCH 


AMSTERDAM AVENUE Between 144th and 145th Sts. 


CHARLES BUCKBEE- - 


SEVENTH AVENUE BRANCH 
SEVENTH AVENUE Cor. 135th Street. 
W. R. MONTGOMERY - Manager 


THE HARLEM SAVINGS BANK 
1863. 2279 and 2281 Third Ave., New York City. 
Assets, $11,402,912.82. Surplus, $816,279.23. 
OFFICERS. maseseedl 
MICHAEL D' ae bitte ee First Vice-President 
Second Vice-President 
- - Secretary 


Manager 





Organized 





- - . 


TRUSTEES. 

William B. Reed, 
John J. Bell, 
Wm. Somerv: ille, 
Chas. P. Peirce, 
Frank E. Wise, 
a? R. Senior, 


L. HOMER HART 


Charles B. Tooker, 
Michael Duff, 
Thomas Crawford, 
William E. Trotter, 
Granville F. Dailey 
Israel C. Jones, 
Augustus meron, 
Richard Webbe 

Wm H. Caldwell, 


WESTERN LANDS 


and Defaulted Mortgages 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 131 State £ treet, 
Boston. 88. 
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Merchants’ National 


Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
42 Wall Street. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SUPRLUS, $1,289,300. 
DEPOSITS, $20,000,000. 
FOUNDED 1803. 
197th Consecutive Semi-Annual Dividend 
Declared Dec. 18th, 1902. 


OrricerRs. 








National Bank NewYork 


21 WEST THIRTY-FOURTH STREET 





Capital and Surplus 
Hundred Thousand Dollars 


Accounts Invited 
Separate Department for Ladies 


Four 


Interest Paid on Time Deposits 


BRADFORD RHODES, President 
CURTIS J. BEARD, Cashier 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Caries I. Hupson 
Upo -M, FLEICHMANN 
Wm. Watson CaSwELL 


Witutiam W. Goopriczn 
CHARLES HILL WILLSON 
Henry W, SacketrT 
Rupotps M, Haan 
WituiaM H. SEAicn 
Joun P. Munn 

James H. Orriey 
J.Ep@ar LEAYORAFT 














THE | 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ 
BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
407 and 409 Broadway. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


Capital, - - — $1,550,000,00 
Surplus and Profits, - 632,781.71 


OFFICERS: 
: - - > President 
- Vice-President 


Ass’t Cashier 


DIRECTORS: 
Daniel A. Davis, 


Emil Seyd, Jr. 
28. Frederick Southack, 
Edward A. Walton. 


The 


Western National Bank 
of the City of New York. 


Capital, - - - - + $2,100,000.00° | 
Surplus and Profits, -  3,336,027.14 © 
Deposits, - - - - 57,409,524.14 


OFFICERS. 


V. P. SNYDER, Presipent, 
J. W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Presipent, 
H. A. SMITH, Vice-Presipenr, 
C. L, ROBINSON, Casuier, 
O. I. PILAT, Assistant CasHiEr. 


Henry B. Stok 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


James W. Alexander, . George J. Gould, 
Henry M. Alexander, James H. Hyde, 
Charles T. Barney. Thomas H. Hubbard, 
C. Ledyard Blair, Brayton Ivés, 
Juan M. r Otto H. Kahn, 
Wm. N. Coler, Jr., Luther Kountze, 
John Howard Latham 
David H. Moffat, 
James H, Parker, 
Valentine P. Snyder 
Sydney F. Tyler . Y ’ 
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The Chase 
National{ Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(Clearing House Building.) 


Capital, 
Surplus and Profits (earned), - - 


THE FIFTH NATIONAL BANK 


Of the City of New York. 
Third Avenue and 23rd Street. 


Capital, - - ° 
Surplus Profits, 


A. 


8. JOHN BYRNS, 
DANIEL TEL B WYLIE, WM. N. ROBERTSON, 
FRED’K ZITT 


. F. HUTCHINSON, 
JAMES EVERA WM. H. 8 
RICH’D B. KELLY, A. THOMPSON. 


ESTABLISHED 1832. 


Leather Manufacturers’ 
National Bank, 


29 Wall Street, - New York. 
DIRECTORS. 
ILLIAM M. KINGSLAND, WILLIAM 0. STURGIS, 
M ROOKEFELLER, GEORGE W. QUINTARD, ° 
MAOY, Jr., 
[LLETS, 


wi yy W. McGARRAH, 
NICHOLAS F. PALMER. 





NTON A. RAVEN, 
HENRY oe. 
B. STOK 


OFFICERS. 


ESTABLISHED i829 


MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE 


NATIONAL BANK.... 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


PHingas, C. Lounssury, President 
ALLAN 8S. ApGar, Vice-President and Cashier 
E. V. Gamsrer, Assistant Cashier 
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The National Butchers’ and Drovers’ 


Bank, 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 





Capital, 

Surplus and Undivided Profits, - 
Deposits Nov. 23d, 1901, - - - 
a Nov. 22d, 1902, 





G. BRINCKERHOFY, 
Wwe. H. 
HENRY HOF: R, 
A. D. BENDHEIM, 


THE PHENIX NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
49 WALL STREET 
Gapital, . + - . $1,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, ‘$17,931.82 


OFFICERS. 


DUNCAN D. PARMLY 
GEO 





DIRECTORS. 


JONATHAN THORNE, Gnoeee ie Me Corel COFFIN: 
ee H. POO LE BO 


AN D. PARMLY, 
HENRY K. POMROY, 
ANTON A. RAVEN, HENRY P. TALMADGE. 


National Shoe & Leather Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK; 
271 Broadway. 


1853 


Capital, 
Surplus and —— 





Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$305,000 


The First National Bank 


OF MORRISTOWN, N. J 
Chartered in 1865 


ALBERT H. VERNAM, President 
Rupo.pu H. Kisser, : . 

Guy Mrnvon, \ Vice-Presidents 
Jos. H. Van Doren, Cashier 
Henry_Cory, Assistant Cashier. 
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Organized 1803. National Bank 1864- 
Report of the condition of 


The Philadelphia National Bank) © THE CHICAGO NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. No. 152 Monroe Street, 
At the close of business, November 25, 1902 CHICAGO. 


RESOURCES CAPITAL - - $1,000,000 
caeeteenonl Sie "ensue SURPLUS - - 1,000,000 
Exchanges for Clearing House 5 PROFITS - vn " 250,000 


Cash and Reserve 


This bank now occupies its new building 

and is fully equipped to care for the ac- 
Capital Stock eee ae .e = counts of banks and bankers. It respect- 
Surplugand Net Profits...) . «1+ = ORB FAL. fully solicits correspondence with those who 


Cire ‘..% 
f Individual 4. in. Te contemplate making changes or opening 


Deposits 11,078, 190: 1 26,900,156 97 156 97 
new accounts. 


d DIRECTORS: 
OFFICERS. c. K. C. BILLINGS, J. R. WALSH, 
ANDREW MCNALLY, F. M. BLOUNT, 


a” Vice: sient and Oashier. MAURICE tints beee M. SMYTH, 





istant Cas! 


. J.'R. WALSH, President. 
N. Parker Ghentston. A. MCNALLY, Vice-President. 
nee, Cassatt, F. M. BLOUNT, Vice-President. 
Percival Roberts ze. + T. M. JACKSON, Cashier. 
H. McFadden _ F.W. MCLEAN, Assistant Cashier. 

Lawrence Johnson, 
Alfred C. Harrison, 

Accounts ef Mercantile Firms, 


Corporations, Banks and Bankers Invited 


r —————" | THE CHAPMAN NATIONAL BANK 


First othe PORTLAND, MAINE. 


$100 
SURPLUS 8S UNDIVIDED PROFITS 
DEPOSITS ipa! 54 $1 
LOANS AND DISGOUNTS, . . 


National Bank |) cus ¢ cms... “ee 


SETH L: __ _aeheggeaheeee’s .-.Vice- 
THOMAS x BATON Feiss sege% Vion 6456 
Jersey City, November 25, 1902 DIRECTORS. 


a . BM. 81 STEADMAN, PRBLEX e: BOBNHAM 
RESOURCES: SULLEN © Serene SaMns oe eae 

Loans and discounts... .... . ...$ 4,627,195 51 BRYCE Yo ADAM P.’ LEIGHTO 

Due from banks and bankers .. .. ... 2,548,866 49 AMES W. PARKE 

Real estate and securities... eee All i entrusted to ‘ea bank will re- 


United States bonds vee ceive prompt and careful attention. 
Cash and reserve...... - es os i 


: LIABILITLES — Firs t N ational Bank. 


Capital... .. * $ 400,000 00 MILWAUKEE, WIS., Nov. 25, 1902. 


Surplus and Undivided Profits. . 1,027,929 44 RESOURCES, 


‘ Loan 

Circulation sah ah ; ... 986,650 00 Anite States Bonds 
TOGUIEEED. ... occ cccnbeccde veBv.. 0000” oc, Se Premium on U. D 
———————— nvestment pucuckiien 
$9,070,141 80 Real Estat 


























e 
Furniture and Fixtures 








OFFICERS 


E. F, C. Youne, President 

Gro. T. Smiru, Vice-President 

G. W. ConkKLIin, Cashier 

JNo. W. OMBERSON, Assistant Cashier 








——— ——- FRANK J, KIPP,’ Cash. 








a Pres’t. 1WM, SOMME. Abe't Conk 
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The NATIONAL BANK of NORTH AMERICA 


33 and 35 WILLIAM STREET, IN NEW YORK 


$12,000,000.00 
2,026,076.15 
20,009,369,34 


Capital, ° ° e . ° 
Surplus & Profits, ° 
Deposits, . . ° ° 
RICHARD L. EDWARDS 
CHARLES W. MORSE 





DIRECTORS. 
Edward T. Bedford, 


Henry H. Cook, 
. Morse, 


Warner Van Nord en, 
David H. — 
| John H. 
Henry F. 
—— D. Thatcher, 
iliiam F. Havemeyer, 
Richard L. Edwards, 


August Belmont, 
Frank K. Sturgis, 


WEST SIDE BANK, 


ORGANIZED 1869. 
485 and 487 Eighth Avenue, 


Capital, - - - --- === = = = $200,000 
Splat etait se 475,000 


N F. 7 eal 
KELLER.... 








bi 
hier. 


Safe “Deposit Vaults. ne es Invited. 


The Oriental Bank, 


Incorporated 1853. 
Bowery and Grand Street, 
New York City. 


OFFICERS. 


JOSEPH EB. KEHOE........-esesseeeees o+eeeeee eeOnshier. 


DIRECTORS. 


oceeee R. HALSEY, JOHN C. WHITNEY, 
ELSON G. AYRES, WILLIAM T. LEEKS, 
LUDWIG NISSEN, JOHN H. RIGHTER, 
WILLIAM McCARROLL, JAMES CLARKE, 
LOUIS CLARK, Jr. 


CHEMUNG CANAL BANK 
BrMIiRA, WN. ¥- 


DEC. 4, 1902 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
United States and other —— and stocks 
Cash on hand and with bank 
Real estate and other aa my 





$5,610,962.78 


$800,000.00 
-.. , 600,000.00 
° 4,710,962.78 


$5,610,602. 


President. 
Vice-President. 
Assistant Cashier. 
A-sistant Cashier. 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital stoc’ 
Surplus and ‘undivided profits 
Deposits 


OFFICERS. 
M.H.ARNOT, - - ° ‘ ° 
JAS. B. RATHBONE, : 
WM.8.CARR, - 
E, J, DUNN, md 


THE INDEPENDENT 





Chartered 1819. 
THE BANK FOR SAVINGS | 
Asset #76346 20" guru eapnet Vows $0.06" 852.04 
88-ts nf aiue 


MBsae Locdetess seecccceccscecekresiden 
. Vice-Presic 





CITIZENS’ SAVINGS 


of the of New York, 56-58 Bowery, 8. W. cor. Canal St. 
Amount Due Depositors, - - - $13,923,185.80 
Saal, = - « oan te 








DANIEL T. WILSON, 
IDGE, CHAS. H. vereipher 


THE EAST RIVER’SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


3 Chambers Street, NEW YORK. 
Assets, $19,157,138.11 Surplus, %,‘27 4,982.71 
OFFICERS. 
CHA 
HAM 
BRI 


CHA: 
LOUIS W. 














DIS W. 
JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, CHARLES F. BASSETT, 
WILLIAM COVERLY. 


Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia and" China... 


Incerporated by Royal Charter, 1853 


Capital, Gold - - ° 
Reserve Fund - . 
Reserve Liability of Shareholders 


Head Office: Threadneedle St., London, Eng. 


Branches in China, Ja Philippine pane, Java, Straits 

Settlements, India cad. tema. om mcies in all the 
rincipal cities of Euro one ustralia. 

Commercial and Travelers’ its issued available in all 


of the world. 
Drafts, Cable frendbers ob d Collections arranged with all 
above Branches. 

G.TBRUCE WEBSTER, t 

16K Exchange /Place,! New York 





Surpl 
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Emigrant Industrial 
Savings Bank. 


49 and 51 Chambers St., New York. 


ASSETS, $62,616,694.72 
SURPLUS, 6,214,369.99 


JAMES McMAHON 

JAMES G. JOHNSON 

JOHN C. McCARTHY 

LOUIS V. O’DONOHUE 
TRUSTEES. 


ROBERT J. HOGUET, MYLES TIERNEY 
JAMES McMAHON. FREDERICK R. COUDERT, 
JOHN ©. McCARTHY, VERS, 
JOHN GOOD 
LOUIS V. O’DONOHUR, 
CHARLES V. FO VERN 
JAMES G. JOHNSON, CHAEL E. BANNIN, 
JOHN CRANE, MICHAEL J. DRUMMOND, 
HERMAN RIDDER, JOS. P. GRACE, 

OMAS M. MULRY 


MAROUS J. 1 
WILLIAM on) 


METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK 


1 and 3 Third Avenue, New York City. 


81:2,346,797.11 
654,254.58 


Comptroller. 
Assistant Co: 





Assets ° ° ° ° ° 

Surplus ° e ° 
OFFICERS. 

JONATHAN B. CURREY 

AUGUSTUS 8. HUTCHINS 

WILLIAM SHERER. 

EDWARD SHERER 
TRUSTEES. 


AUGUSTUS -s HUTCHINS, WILLIS 8S. PAINE, 
0 NCER. AUG 


USTU: A 
es H. SWAN, Jr., 
CHAS. EMMONS, 


NER, 
GROVE P. MITCHELL, EDWARD SHERER. 


THE FRANKLIN SAVINGS BANK 


656 and 658 8th Ave., cor. 42d St., New York 
e m e 13,5 8.5 
nk, «tc SR 
OFFICERS. 


ARCHIBALD TURNER..........cseeses eccecces 
JOHN D. ROBINSON First Vice-President. 
PES ee PERG tf «++e+---8econd Vice-President. 





ASSETS . 
SURPLUS . 


WILLIAM G. 
WALTER F. DEXTER Assistant Secretary. 
WILSON B06. PIPW EMI 2 6 cc ccccwccccccesces osvese 
TRUSTEES. 
hae G. aon” J. EDGAR LEAYCRAFT, 
IN WM. G. CO N 


WILSON M. PO 
JAS. VAN DYCK CARD, 


A 
CANNON, 
FRANCIS C. 


WM. H. onan 
JAMES G. STUART DUNCAN, 
TRAVERS. 


WARRANTS AND BONDS of Okiahoms Territory, and itr 
sabdivision, netting 6 per cent, and 7 per cent. Lists far. 

shed on application. All sales subject to examination and approval 
R. J. EDWARDS, 12 Will Bidg., Oklahoma Gity, Oxia. Ter. 





THE IRVING 
SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION 


115 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK, 
Incorporated i851. 


Due Depositors 
Surplus , 


$16, 394,028.35 
961,378.02 


FREDERIOK MEYER : 
G. BYRON LATIMER............. ovccccccc ces MCCTOtAFy, 
CHAS. H. FANCHER............. o0csiccesecceomeeas 


TRUSTEES. 

FREDERICK MEYER, CHARLES H. FANCHER, 
W. H. B. TOTTEN, JOHN W. NIX, 
MARTIN GERDES, GEORGE A. ELLIS, 
JOHN K. LASHER, G. BYRON LATIMER, 
Cc. W. MILLER, JOHN H. DYE, 
W. H. DUCKWORTH, CHARLES D. BOSCHEN, 
ALBERT G. BOGERT, HENRY KROGER, 
JOHN W. OASTREE, SAMUEL OROOKS, 
JAMES E. CARPENTER. JOHN O. WILLIAMS, 

LUCIUS M. STANTON, 


Union Dime Savings 
Institution, 


Broadway, 32nd St. and Sixth Ave., 


NEW YORK CITY. 


§$23,862,939.88 
1,147,212.63 


Assets, 7 
Surplus, 


OFFICERS. 


CHARLES E. SPRAGUE...... Se cl vcccccccccce - President. 
ALEX, P. W. KINNAN, FRED’K H. ECKER...Vice-Pres’ts. 
FRANOIS M, LEAKE.......... ce dececcececenes LPCRSUPCE, 


Attorney and Counsel. 


TRUSTEES. 
SILAS B. DUTCHER, NICHOLAS BREWER, 


CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, WM. Me. 
CLERMONT H. x, 


CHAR G. DOBBS, 
WM. A. BUTLE . W. AN, 
JAMES 8. HERRMAN, STEPHEN J. GEOGHEGAN, 
JOHN R. HEGEMAN FRED’K H. ECKER, 
FRANCIS M. LEAKE, WILLIAM ©. LANE, 
DAVID B. 8! ABRAM ©. D2GRAW, 

JOHN F. THOMSON 
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Capital, = s 


and Transfer Agent. 
Travelers’ Letters of Credit issued, 


LEVI P. MORTON, President. 

JAMES K. CORBIERE, 2d Vice-President. 
CHARLES A. CONANT. Treasurer. 
EUGENE E, VARET, Asst. Secretary. 


G. G. Haven, 
Joseph C. Hendrix, 
Abram 8. Hewitt, 
James N. Jarvie, 
Walter S. Johnston, 
A. D. Juilliard, 


EXECUTIVE 


John Jacob Astor, 
George F. Baker, 
Edward J. Berwind, 
Frederic Cromwell, 
James B. Duke, 
Henry M. Flagler, 


OMAS F. 


RYA AN, JOSEPH 
EDWARD J. BERWIND 





Morton Trust Company, 


38 NASSAU STREET. 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, $5,373,061. 


Acts as Trustee, Guardian, Executor, Administrator, Assignee, Receiver, Registrar 
Takes charge of Real and Personal Property. 
Deposits received subject to cheque, or on certificate. 


OFFICERS : 


DIRECTORS: 


at MORTON, G. G. HAVE 
JAMES N. JARVIE, 


$2,000,000. 


Interest allowed on daily balances. 
available in all parts of the world. 


THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President. 
H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. 

H. B. BERRY, Trust Officer. 

G. L. WILMERDING, Asst, Secretary. 


Ww. G. man, 
George Foster Peabody, 


COMMITTEE: 
N, GEORGE FOSTER PEABODY, 
JACOB H. SCHIFF 
WILLIAM C. WHITNEY 


C. HENDRIX, 











BiooKIyn Trust Company 


Chartered 1866. 


177-179 Montague Street. 


Statement June 30, 1902. 


CAPITAL, - - -  $1,000,000.00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, - 1,847,221.93 


~~Particular attention given to the manage- 
ment of Estates, insuring a systematic, careful 
and responsible administration, which cannot 
be guaranteed by individuals. 


TRUSTEES, 


Thomas T.Barr, fFrancisL. Hine, John J. Pierrepont, 
8. W. Boocock, William A. Jamison, Charles M. Pratt, 
Geo. W. Chauncey, Frank Lyman, pee chy Reynolds. 
Wm.N Dykman, William H Male, Charles A. Schieren, 
John Gibb. Theodore F. Miller, J. H. Waibrid 
William Hester, Willis L. Ogden, ee +» White. 
Alexander M. White, Jr. Cc. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Francis L. Hine, Chairman, 
Thomas T. Barr, Frank ‘Lym an 
Samuel W. Boocock, Theodore F. Miller, 
Alexander M. White. 


Theodore F. Miller, President 
Frederick GC. Colton, #4. Vice President, 
Stanley W. Husted, "Seoretary 

Frank J. W, Diller, ” Asst. Beorctary, 


New York Life Insuranee and 
Trust Company, 


NO. 52 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
CHARTERED IN 1830, 


Capital, - . . . ( 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, -  4,134,660.02 
Assets, . - . . 39,925,310.27 


GRANTS ANNUITIES. 
ACCEPTS ONLY PRIVATE TRUSTS AND 
DECLINES ALL CORPORATION OR 
OTHER PUBLIC TRUSTS. 


TRUSTEES. 
W. Emlen Roosevel 
H.V: 


$1,000,000.00 


Wm. C. Schermerhorn, 
William E. Dodge, 
Charles G. Thompson, 


Rennedy, 








erfurd Stuyvesant, 

Williamn W. Astor. 

Edmund L. Baylies, 

George 8. Bowdoin, 

Henry C. Hulbert, 

a ee Cc. Taylor, 
Iselin, 


George G. De Witt, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
John McL. Nash, 
a Schuyler, 





GEORGE M. CORNING.. 
ZEGER W, VAN ZELM 





whic 


conve 





‘sident 
sident 
sident 
retary 
retary 
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UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


- and 47 WALL STREET 


GAPITAL, - ° pa 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS, - 


$2,000,000.00 
$11,839,660.00 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made a y time and withdrawn after five 
~gExecutors, Ad rators, or Trustees of Estates, 
convenient depository for money. 


LYMAN J. GAGE, President. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


ys’ notice, and will be entitled to interest at such rates as 
ligious and Benevolent Institutions, and Individuals will fin 


D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-President. 


be agreed*’upon. 
find this Company & 


JAMES S. CLARK, 2d Vice-President. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board 


SAMUEL SLOAN 

D. WILLIS JAMES, 

JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKEs, 
Joun CrosBy Brown, 
EDWARD COOPER, 


. BAYARD CUTTING, 
Grams 8. SMITH, 
Wa. RocKEFELLER, 
ALEXANDER E, ORR, 
WILLiaM H, Maoy, JR., 


Gustav H. ScuwaB, 
FRANK LYMAN, 
GrorGE F. VIETOR, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 

8, 


JOHN £. KENNEDY; 


MARSHALL FIELD, 
Lyman J, GAGE, 





FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY, 

Montague, cor. Clinton Street, Brooklyn. 
Capital, - = = $1,000,000 
Suzpeae and ‘Undividea "Profits 


GEO. H. SOUTHA 





TOC 
CROWELL HADDEN, t 
CLINTON W. LUDLU 


TRUSTEES. 


THOS. E. STILLMAN,* 

GEO. M. COIT, 

ROBT. B. WOODWARD, 
STEWART L. WOODFORD, 
GEO. H. PRENTI 
FREDERICK W. MOSS, 

CRO HADD: HENRY C. HULBER' 

H. E. PIERREPONT,’ WILHELMUS MYNDERSE, 

GEO. M. 0} GATES D. FAHNESTOCK, 

GEO. H. SOUTHARD, WM. G. LOW. 


A. A. LOW 
EDWIN PACKARD, 


CENTRAL REALTY BOND 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


Chamber of Commerce Building, 
59-65 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 


Capital... .......... $2,000,000.00 
Surplus & Undivided Profits 7,022,288.85 


Allows interest on deposits subject to check 
and transacts all Trust Company business. 


HENRY MORGENTHAU, President. 


HUGH J. GRANT, T. STALLKNECHT, 
Vice-Pres. 2d Vice-Pres. 


W. J. B. MILLS, ERNEST ENRMANN, 

Treasurer. Secretary. 
DIRECTORS. 

Frederic P, Olcott, Augustus D. Juilliard, 

James Stiilman, Henry O. Havemeyer, 

Anthony N, Brady, Michael Coleman, 

James N. Jarvie, Frederic Cromwell, 

James H. Post, G. G. Haven, 

James H, Hyde, E. W. Coggeshall, 

Wm. H. McIntyre, Hugh J. Grant, 

Ernest Ehrmann, Henry Morgenthau. 





THE NASSAU TRUST COMPANY 


BROADWAY AND BEDFORD AVE. 
Capital, $600,000.00 . ——. Profits, $466,000.00 
INTEREST PAI EPOSITS. 
Letters of Credit and Bankers’ Money Orders issued. 
Loans made on Bond and 
——Safe Deposit Vaults—— 











Manhattan Trust (0, 


Wall St., cor. Nassau 
NEW YORK 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, 
$2,500,000. 


OFFICERS. 
JOHN I. WATERBURY. President. 


ee e BENCH, t Vice-Presidents. 


W. N. DUANE, 3d. Vice-President and Treasurer. 
F. DWIGHT, Trust Officer. 

C. H. SMITH, Secretary. 

E. A. SKINNER, Assistant Secretary, 


DIRECTORS, 1902. 

James J. Hill, 

Daniel 8. Lamont, 
J.H. Latham, 
Oliver H. Payne, - 

E. D. Randolph, 
Grant B, Schley, __.... 
James O. Sheldon, 


R. T, Wilson, 
John I, Waterbury 


Francis R. Appleton, 
August Belmont, 
George F. Baker, 
H. W. Cannon, 

A. J. Cassatt, 

R. J. Cross, 

Rudulph Ellis, 

Amos T. French, 
John Kean, 
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The Trust Co. of America 


149 Breadway, New York (Northwest Corner Liberty St.), 


Capital, - . $2,500,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, 3,034,050,46 


Allows Interest on Daily Balances 
to check through the Ne 
Clearin House or pavable 
.. sight an on Certificates of 
os 


Acts as Trustee, Receiver, Committee, Exec- 
utor,; Guardian, Administrator, Assignee, 
Registrar, Transfer and Fiscal Agent. 


OFFICERS: 


WILLIAM BARBOUR, 
Vice-President 
H. 8. MANNING 
ce-President Vice-President 
RAYMOND J. CHATRY, ALBERT L. BANISTER, 
Secretary Treasurer 


ASHBEL P. STsOH, 
n 
WILLIAM ‘H. LEUPP, 


DIRECTORS: 


Ashbel P. Fitch, Anson R. Flower 
illiam Barbo H. s .— 


Fran My 4 
ph a] Clark, 
John W. Griggs, 
Edwin Gould. 











N. Y. SECURITY & 
TRUST CO., 


46 WALL STREET, NEW VORE. 


Capital and Surplus, - $4,500,000. 


CHARLES 8. FAIRCHILD, President. 
ABRAM M. HYATT, Vice-President. 
OSBORN W. BRIGHT, 2d Vice-President. 
L. CARROLL ROOT, 34 Secretary. 
ZELAH VAN LOAN, Asst. Secretary. 
JAMES E. KEELER, 2d Asst. Secretary. 
HH. W. WHIPPLE, Manager Bond Dept. 
TRUSTEES: 

CH BARLES & FAIRCHILD, yaune A. BLAI 

JAMES J FR 

WILLIAM a BUCKLEY, 

G. NELSON 


NORMAN BRAM 
CHARLES M. SCHWAB, 
\ 8. PHI 





SRORN W. BRIGH 
E. PARMALEE PRENTICE, 
This This company authorized to act as Executor, 
trator, Guardian, Agent, Receiver, 


Regieteter, and Transf er Agent. 


Receives deposits sub to check, allowing interest 
a on daily balances. 














GuardianTrust Co. 


170 Broadway, NEW YORK 
Capital and Surplus, $1,000,000 


Capital and Surplus to be increased 
Sept. 15, 1902, to $2,000,000 . . . 


Allows interest on daily baiances. 

Depository for the funds of the State of New 
York and the City of New York. 

Authorized. by law to act as administrator, as- 
signee, committee, guardian, receiver, registrar, 
transfer agent, trustee, etc. 


an 1 S. COLER, President, 


‘ »{" Vice-Presidents 
HERBERT H. SW. 
LATHROP C. HAYNES, Be hast Bovtetary 
TRUSTEES. 
Joseph N. Francolini, 
George E. Green, 
Leonard H. Hole, 
Edwin 8. Hooley, 
David Bennett £, 
AL Jones, Jr, 


Frank E. Anderson, 


Elverton R. Chapman, 
J. Jesse Courtney, 
Bird 8. Coler, 
Charies - Deny, 
George W. airchild. 
Edward H. Fallows, 


Che Equitable 


Crust Zo. of New York 


Cor. Nassau and Cedar Sts. 
Capital and Surplus - $1,500,000 


Solicits accounts of individ- 
uals, firms, and corporations; 
tranesacts a general banking 
as well as trust company 
business; allows interest on 
daily balances “<< “< “< “<€ 


Samuel R. Smith, 
Herbert H. Swacey. 

















Wm. T. Gornell, President 
James H. Hyde, Vice-President 
Le Le Gillespie, Secretary 
FEF. W. Fulle, Treasurer 

TRUSTEES: 
Vv. P. SNYDER 
OTTO H. KAHN 
JAS. HENRY SMITH 
GEO. H. SQUIRE 
BRADISH JOHNSON 
WM, ALEXANDER 
G. W. JENKINS 
M. HARTLEY DODGE 
H. M. ALEXANDER 


JAMES H. HYDE 
LOUIS FITZGERALD 
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TITLE GUARANTEE & TRUST GO. 


146 Broadway, [anhattan. 175 Remsen Street, Brooklyn. | 
Capital and Surplus, $6,000,000. 


Examines and Guarantees Titles to Real Estate, Deals in Mortgages, Receives Deposits Subject to Check, 
Does All the Business of a Trust Company, 


JOHN JACOB ASTOR MARTIN JOOS oo. 
C CHARLES S. BROWN, AUGUSTUS D. JUILLIARD, 
JOHN 8. KENNEDY 

OODBURY LANGDON, | 
ae RLes M ATLACK GEORGE G. WH Ms, | 

HN D. HICK ROBERT “OLVPHANT, LOUIS WINDMULLER 

LLIAM M. INGRAHAM, BORK ANDER E és it 

(CLARENCE H. KELSEY, President. FRANK BAILEY, asst mal CHARLES | M. DOW, 2nd Vice-President: 

EDWARD O. STANLEY, Treasure: JOHN W SHEPAR 2D, Ass t Treasurer. ; 

CLINTON D. BURDICK, Secretary. J. WRAY CLEVELAND, Ass’t Secy. LSON B. SIMON, Ass't Secy. 








KINGS COUNTY | grpxsuine Lon 6 TRUST €o., | 
TRUST COMPANY. PITTSFIELD, MASS. i 


As rendered to the Savings Bank Commisstoners, Rowing con- 
3 42, 344 & 346 Fulton Street dition at close of business, October Sint, 1008. 
BROOKLYN Loans and Discounts, 


iy 


. = gg ~ EN eeearetenyarnnanrresic rt "87,905.88 
Capital, $500,000.00 | seis bogs Vesti ina iis ca 
Surplus, bi $1,000,000,00 LIABILITIES. 

Undivided Profits, - $166,210.00 | fst" 


WILLA D. FAIRCHILD. President. Due to Banks, 
IAM HARKNESS, Vice Presidents, 
W. MoWILLIAMS,. C. W. KELLOGG, President 

Berit O.\ MORRIS, Secretary. HENRY COLT, Vice- President. 

THOMAS BLAKE. Ass’t Secretary. C. W. SEAGER, Treasures 


Crust Company 
of the Republic HARVEY FISK 


AND SONS. 


Bankers and Dealers % 











CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $1,500,000 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Down Town Branch, 71 William St. 


Transacts a General Trust and Banking United States 
Bye Government 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


DANIEL LE ROY DRESSER, President. BON D 


ALEXANDER GREIG, vi 
ice- 


FREDERICK Y. ROBERTSON, Presidents. 


JAMES DUANE LIVINGSTON, 
THOMAS C. CLARKE, Sec. and Treas. 


THOMAS J. FRY, Trust Officer. 


WOODWARD BABCOCK, 
IRVING G. KNOX, } Assistant Secretaries. 
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‘MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY 





N. W. Cor. Fourth and Pine Streets, St. Louis 





CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND PROFITS. 


$7,500,000 





Transacts a general trust company business. 
Authorized by law to act as executor, administrator, trustee, 
Buys and sells high grade investment securities; bond list maf me} on application. 


Allows interest on 


eposits of individuals, firms and corporations. 


Manages, sells, rents and appraises city pro ory: 
Rents safe deposit boxes In fire, burglar an -proof vault. 


OFFICERS: 


ab bas ice- -President 


++, sec’y 
x “Ass’t Sec’ y 
Y C. IBBOTSON, Deieardawededaneek eens is aiewie 2d Ass’t Sec’y 


W. DAVIESS PITTMAN 

FREDERICK VIERLING.... 

a SEMPLE AMES.. 
UG ...Real Es 

WILBOR B. ‘Safe — Officer 











ahs 








Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. 


utual fife 


NASSAU" CORNER? CED ee RRETS 
geuipen Gpyiiaits & leeeale oF. &. C.; 60 ST. JAMES ST.. 8. W. 


scal en ef th 
United is eT , <4. { 


Capital, $2,000,000 


Mantl Philippine Islands. 
= Hong Meus, "Ch te a ; 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, $5,180,000 


Devosi Gevernment ot 
the Peiitpeine ie Islands, Manila. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS SUBJECT TO CHEQUE OR — CERTIFICATE. 
Acts as Trustee for Corporations, Firms and Individuals; and as Guardian, een and Administra 


Takes entire charge of Reai and Personal 


; carefully salected: securities offered for investmen 


TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AT ALL ABLE Te ALL rARTS OF THE WORLD. 


OMMERCIAL LETTER: 


OF CREDIT ISSUED. 


DRAFTS on all oo of — Britain, France, + nati China, and Philippines BOUGHT and SOLD. 


WALTER G. OAKMAN 

GEO R. RORNBULL, Es Vice-President. 
C. EDWARDS, r. 

E. C. HEBBARD. yy 


R. C. NEWTON, 


G. Haven, 





ra Hey 
Charles Ha Henderece, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., 





, C. 
Trust Officer, 


ames 

Richard A. a 
Levi P. Morto 
Alexander E. Orr, 


Henry H. 

H. McK. Twom oe 
Frederick W. rqranaerbit 
Harry Payne Whitn 
Lendon Committee: ARTHUR J. FRASER, Chairman;, DONALD C. HALDEMAN. 





‘ads TRUST COMPANY 


DP NEW YORK 80°BROADWAY 


QGORNELIUS. D, WOOD........... event ... Vice-President. 
AUGUSTUS W. KELLEY................... Vice-President. 
JOHN V. B. THAYER.......... seceacseneensane x 
BDWAERD R. MERRITT... . -Aeatatent Secretary. 
CARROLL OC. RAWLINGS... 
TRUSTEES. 
Ww. i= re 
oodw 


Alexander Maitland, 

James pony Smith, 

James-J. Hill; 

Charles H. Tweed 

James Speyer, 
Goelet. 


S1YEARS yin Sores 
fowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


«List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 
’ ELLSWORTH @ Ee, 


Jenn Besten. Chamber of Commerce, Chi 
ohn atoms Oties catabtshed 271, lows Palla tower ee 
ie oe 











1875— 1902 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate... . 20h. EM 


NEW ENGLAND 


WATCHES 


OuR MANUFACTURES COMPRISE ALL SIZEs, 
STYLES, AND SHAPES OF WATCHES 


cased in all metals. The latest enamel designs, 
Send for our booklets. Full information therein 
given. Every Watch Guaranteed. 


For sale by all Jewelers, 
The New England Watch Co. 
Manufacturers. 


37 and 39 Malden Lane, N. Y. 131 to 137 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Spreckels Bullding, San Francisco, 
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OF NEWJERSEY. 


15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS and PROFITS, - $2,700,000 


Sa¥FE Deposit VAULTS OF BEST MODERN CONSTRUCTION AT 
ost ACCESSIBLE POINT TO ao a 
Boxes from $5 00 to $500.00 
Pays Interest on Regular 
of Deposit. 
L — money on Bond and Mortgage and approved securities- 
Acts as Trustee under Corporate Mortgages and as Registrar 
and Tae Agent for Corporations. 
ts as Administrator, Executor, Guardian and Trustee for 
indie iduais. 
Special facilities offered and attention given to Corporations 
rsey. 


eck A Recounts and on Certificates 


organizing under the laws of the State of Lew aeree 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS. 


WALTER E. AMMON, ©. H. KELS®Y 

AUGUST BELMON' 

C. LEDYARD BLA 

FREDERICK G. i 
M BRINK 


ERHOFF, 
JouN. D CARSCALLE 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, 
Cc. C. CUYLE 


JAMES TIMPSON 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, 


WILLIAM B, JEN JOHN J. VOOR 


J. R. VAN WORMER, Sec. & Gen. Mgr. 
W. C. REID, Warehouse Supt. 


THOS. L. JAMES, Prest. 
E.V. W. ROSSITER, ¥.-Pres. 


Lineoln Safe Deposit Co. 


32 to 42 EAST FORTY-SECOND ST. 
AND 
45 to 55 EAST FORTY-FIRST ST. 


SAFES IN BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS 
FOR SECURITIES, 
$5.00 A YEAR AND UPWARDS. 


Silver Plate Stored under Guarantee. 


Fire Proof Warehouses for Household 


Farniture. 


Moth Proof Cold Storage for Furs, Car- 
pets, Clothing, Etc. 


TRUSTEES: 


FREDERICK W. VANDERBILT; 

WM. SEWARD. WEBB, 

H. WALTER WEBB. 

PERCIVAL KUHNE. J, D. LAYNG, 

MATTHEW C. BORDEN. E, E. OLCOTT, 
HARVEY P. FARRINGTON, 


THOMAS L, JAMES. 
WILLIAM R, GRACE, 
NOAH DAVIS. 








‘City TrustyCo., 


a State Street, Boston. 


Capital and Surplus - - ~- $2,000,000 
Transacts a General Truste>* 


and Banking mee _ 


OE#ICERA.: es: 


T. Jefferson Ccolidge, Jr., 
Charles HE; Cotting, 
George A. Draper, 

7 Frederick P. Fish, 
Robert F. Herrick, 
Francis L. Higginson; 
James R. Hooper, 


Interest Allowel 
Subject to Check. 


Acts as Trustee under Railroad and other Mort- 
gages, also as agent for the Registering and 
Transfer of Stock. 


A Legal Depository for Court Funds, and author- 
ized to act as Executor, Guardian, Administrator 
and Trustee. 








THE 


SAFE DEPOSIT 60. 


OF NEW YORK 


——440,TO 146 BROADWAY 
HAS ADDED NEW SAFES 


With every improvement 


Convenient for 


BANKERS and BROKERS. 
ALSO NEW AND LARGE ROOMS. 


FRANCIS M. JENCKS, President 
GEORGE H. VOSE, Secretary 
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IF | COULD TALK = 


(instead of write) to you concerning 


Williamson s 


North Dakota 
5% 
First Mortgage 
Real Estate 


Investments 


I am sure I could convince you of the superiority 
of this form of investment over all others. 

Briefly stated, the loans I consummate are as 
safe and secure as U. S. Government Bonds. 


I refer, by permission, to the following parties, all 
Mberal purchasers of the securities | offer: 
FIRST NATIONAL BANE, Agsben, z. p. 


FIRST TA L BANK, erp, D. 
HARLAN W. PAGE -_orthte d, Minn. 


n, Wis. 


WM. H. FIEL "Port Ches r, N.Y. 


The most exacting investigation into my per- 
senal and business life is earnestly courted. 


Gorrespondence solicited. 


WALTER L. WILLIAMSON, Lisbon, WN. D, 








GENERAL ELECTRIC 
COMPANY. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of 


Electrical Apparatus and 
Supplies for Lighting, Rail- 
way and Power work.... 


MAIN OFFICE: Schenectady, N. Y. 


New York Office: 44 Broad Street, 


PMENTYSTwO YEAR REAL ESTATE. 


NTY-TWO YEARS’ ExPSRIE gn with the 


ent of _ 
or 0 :> selected 
1 at Se ES Per Cent. Actual 


nneapolis Rotate 
setting the the investe 
ces furnished or write the Tsvarss>. 


stan 
rT BROTHERS, 
101 South Fourth &t., - Minneapolis, Minn. 


When Buying 
Paper 


For Correspondence and Com- 
mercial Use Look for these 
Watermarks : 
CRANES 








CMNE's 


18 98 18 
LINEN REcoRD “nese pit AUL LINEN 


Manufactured for 30 years by 


CRANE BROTHERS, 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 








SOLD BY ALL DEALERS AND STATIONERS. 


“ JAPANESE LINEN” Tablet mailed on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents to cover postage. 
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American Express Company 


Capital $18,000.000 


“% 


Foreign Exchange 


Cable and Telegraphic Transfers 


Travelers Checks 
and 
‘Letters of Credit 
Available throughout the World 


ay 


65 BROADWAY 


Adrian fi. Muller & Son 


Auctioneers 


55 William Street, Corner of Pine Street 
New York, 


Stocks and Bonds at Auction 





The undersigned hold regular Auction 
Sales of all Classes of Stocks and Bonds every 
Wednesday. 


The Business of Banks. Bankers, Investors 
and Dealers in Securities Generally, Receives 
Prompt and Careful Attention, 


Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 


Prompt Returns on all Business 
Entrusted to us. 





OF NEW YORK. 
DIRECTORS: 


provt Harper . > 


T. ie = coon), 
Chairmar ‘Board, Ola Cx Co ' 


ony Trust Co., Boston, M 
: A 
Pres’t A, J. CASS. TT, Pa 


pete BH al 
Pree totic i New York. . 


JON IL. A SATERBUUY | 


New Jae ten 1. 
DUMONT CEA, | 
tk onal Bank, New ¥' 


THE AUDIT COMPAI 


Vu 
A r= non & Oo. New BY: 


Prose 2 dora thence Bel ix, 


a Ang Beones g poot He 
he ode ork. 


HAVEN 
-— ~ York. 


JAMES Sy Bene 
Pres’t National Bank, New 
York? 


RLES R. FLINT, 
it & Co., New York. 


¥ 
President ue eee & Perse ? New York 


Hom L. GREE 
Vice-P et General a 


EXAMINATIONS. APPRAISALS. AUDITS. fl 
Investigations for Financing and Underwriting and) 
for Reorganization Committees. fl 

ork. 


Philadelphi New Y¥ 
Failedeinh ~ Mutual Lite — iE 
15th and Market Streets. 48 Cedar Street. hi 


bi 
N. oes Siaing, 
La Salle and Monroe Streets. 





CEFETEEE EEL EEE EET T EE FEF EFTTA 


RICHARD 
M. 
MONTGOMERY 





REAL 
ESTATE 





25 PINE STREET 
NEW YORK 


LLELELEASS LASTS STS T FS tt SLLALATLLLLELEILITTY 
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7 The 
GONNEGTIGUT MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Gompany 


COMPLEGE 
FINANCIAL. 
HISGORY 


RECEIVED : 
For premiums, - - $216,751,123.41 
For interest, - - - 89,762,760.29 
For rents, - - - 8,892,648.73 
Balance profit and loss, £,238,556.90 
Total receipts, ‘) @.%, Soe $316,645,089.33 
It has paid Death claims for - - ©- $109,759,365.91 
Endowments and annuities for 15,449,303 79 
for surrendered Policies, - - 26,691 ,442.17 
for Dividends, - - - - - 62,379,708 56 
A total returned to policy-holders or their * 42 on; 
beneficiaries; being 98.86 per cent. 
_ of the entire premiums received, - $214,279,820.43 
It has paid for Expenses, 9.13 per cent. 
of itsincome, - - - - - - - 28,91 1,657.70 
Tex, <« + <= 10,804,028.28 
Total expenditures, - - - - - - - = - - 253,995.506.41 
Balance net assets, January 1, 1902, - - - $62,649,582,92 
It has additional assets (see Statement), - - - - - 2,627 ,596.29 


Total assets, - - + - - = 65,277,179,21 























“JACOB:L, GREENE, President HERBERT H. WHITE, Sec’y 
JOHN M, TAYLOR, Vice-Pres’t DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary 
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met Tote aes 
United States Life Insurance Company 


IN THE CITY OF NEW. YORK 


JOHN P, MUNN, M_D., President. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE : 
GEO, G, WILLIAIIS, 2 - - = President Chemical National Bank 
JAMES R, PLUM, = = a. va = - - - = - = Leather 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY, - = President Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 





Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS. with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing annual in- 
come commensurate with their success, are invited_to com 
municate with Richard E. Cochran, 3d Vice-President, at the 
Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets over $8,000,000. Insurance in Force over $40,000,000. 


cone 











Slow Work becomes Fast _ 
Hard Work becomes .Easy % 
ALL Work becomes Pleasant 


when it is done on‘the 


Peemington 
Typewriter 


In Twenty Years we have 
saved thé world enough 
labor to build an Empire. 
Me) WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
j (Remington Typewriter Co.) 
327 Broadway, New York 
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Ohe 


N EW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company 


TOHHR A. McCALL, President 


IS THE 


GREAT AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 








| AND THE f 








"1 Greatest I[nternational 


Life Insurance Company 
in the World 


(SUPERVISED BY 82 GOVERNMENTS) 





Greatest Number of Policyholders 
Greatest Amount of Insurance in. Force 
Greatest Amount of New Business Secured 

Greatest Income 7 
Greatest Gain in Assets 
Greatest Gain in Total Insurance 
Greatest in Liberal Treatment of Policyholders 
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PROVIDENT SAVINGS 


LIFE ASSURANCE-SOCIETY 
Of New York 


INCORPORATED 18%, 
















EDWARD W. SCOTT, ~ » . PRESIDENT 











A COMPANY FOR 
POLICYHOLDERS 



















Total Payments to Policyholders and Amount now held 
for their Benefit 


$25,256,055.85 


Added to Assets, 1901 * = . $1,091,538 








Added to Reserve, 1901 = - - 923,753 
Excess Income over Disbursements, 1901 1,100,990 
Death Losses Due and Unpaid - . NONE 





1896-Five Years’ Progress—1901 


THE COMPANY 
HAS NEARLY DOUBLED ITS INCOME 
HAS MORE THAN DOUBLED ITS ASSETS 
HAS MORE THAN TREBLED ITS RESERVE 
HAS INCREASED TENFOLD ITS EXCESS OF INCOME 
OVER DISBURSEMENTS 










Home Office, . 346-348 Broadway, New York 
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Ghe WASHINGTON 


Life Insurance Co. of New.. York 











W. A. BREWER, Jr, President 
| a FRENCH, - Vice-President 
— BOARD OF DIRECTORS — 


5 1, Interest Bearing 


GOLD BONDS 


COMBINING 


Protection and lavestment 


Principal and er peyable in 
Gold Coin. 

Also a -Term policies 
affording Reliable Insurance at lowest 
cost, and all othef forms, including 

Continuous Instalment Policies. 

Annuities Immediate and Deferred. 





LEVI P. MORTON 

W. A. BREWER, Jr. 
ROBERT BOWNE 
CHAS. H. LUDINGTON 
FRANCIS SPEIR 
BENJAMIN HAXTUN 
HENRY F. HITCH 
CHARLES P.. BRITTON 
FRANCIS G. ADAMS 


_FREDERIC R. COUDERT. 


DAVID THOMSON 
ROLAND G. MITCHELL 
RANDOLPH F. PURDY 


GEORGE M. HARD 
JOHN HOPSON 
ELISHA 8. FRENCH 
JOHN: W. BRANNAN, M.D. 
HENRY MEIGS 
E. V. CONNETT 
JOHN BURLING LAWRENCE 
GRAHAM H. BREWER 
_JORDAN L. MOTT, Jr. 
ISRAEL ©, PIERSON 
HENRY H. COOK 
LLOYD B. SANDERSON 
MORRIS B, MEAD 





The Policies 
Issued by. . 


specifically provided. 


The Washington} 


are non-forfeitable after three years, and incontestable after one year, except as 














. Head Office 


TORON TO, CANADA 


Se 


- - = = ESTABLISHED 1847 - - - - 


Canada Life 


_ Assurance Company 


Kdddts es «.. « «4 $25, 000, 000 
Assurances in force over . 85,000,000 
Annual Income about . 5,000,000 - 





- 





“So far as is known no other Canadian 
company, and with one possible ex- 
ception no United States company, 
- ldys so stringent a valuation basis 





olds such strong ony, reserves 
po the CANADA LIF URANCE 
COMPANY.”.— The Insurance_ Press, 
New York, February 26th, 1902. 


4 








Hon. George A. Cox, President 
J. A. BUCKNELL 


Manager Eastern New. York ona 
170 Broadway, New York, N. Y./ 


Ne 
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HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


~ 


Bicasii Valuable Gifts to Express 
Wise Men of To-day Regard . v 
<— 

< 


their Devotion. 
ye 
Wh / x 


LIFE INSURANCE . 


Sa5 
ns 
iP 

\ 
A 
~ 


Soh 


MY THE PRUDENTIAL \ e 


lJ 


/ 

ns 
ny 
’ 


i 2 
4 


MASS 
fas de As one of the Most Valuable Gifts . 


Say 


they can Bestow on their Families. ie by 
‘ > 
OH 4s 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO, OF AMERICA - Sg 

: John F. Dryd Home Office, ? A 
pe lo oe en, ' pt N. J, sal, 
ib, > ba r~ 
an 6 fi os 3/% > AZ bon Sn jee 4 - @ ¥ “ 
RED Rp Bae aa oN 
AES A Ly } Bt ye ats <<, Vaan 

Y “Vs y < j 
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SECURE TERRITORY. 
FRANK TULLY, 





=——=The Big “3. 
3——THE NEW POLICIES OF——€ 
Che Security Crust and Life Insurance Zo. 


BROADWAY & 26TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


The. Agents’ money-makers. The only contracts issued by any 
insurance company that sell themselves, and are known as 


THE COMBINATION LIF 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH AND ANNUITY POLICY 


THE 5¢ TWENTY-YEAR COUPON GOLD BONDS 
THE NEW GUARANTEED 


: ; should write the Company for 
AGENTS prospectus, rates, etc.; for its 

Mw Three New and Unique Policies. 

These benefits indicated 


Policies embrace all features and 
by their names. 


Manager of Agencies. 


ENDOWMENT, 


RETURN PREMIUM POLICY 


GOOD CONTRACTS. 











STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


ist, 1902. 
encocesesahecee ++ coco. ce Rn aEES o> 
17,532,054.49 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..$2,021,555.22 


Cash surrender * alues stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massavhusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORKOFFICE - 220 Broadway. 
Cc.W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - ~. Boston, Mass. 








Assets, Jan.1,1902, $32,721,633.25 
Liabilities - - 29,251,142.04 





$3,470,491.21 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance values te which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 


S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 





BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted totheir practical wants 
such as is issued by the 
Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 
B. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 BROADWAY, - - = NBW YORK. 
HE 


T 
Berkshire Life 


Insurance Company, 


PITTSFIELD, - . - MASSACHUSETTS. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 





up insurance 
on-Forfeiture 
icies of the BERKSHIRE 


make the 
holder 

New York and New Jersey A . read 
a cor urray Street, on 74> = 
J. H. ROBINSON, e eo General Agent. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


is said to have remarked that “ you can’t fool all the 
eee all the time.” Quite true; but unless Life 

nsurance is a good thing there is a wonderful fool- 
ing of many people who keep on 1 paying increasing 
amounts for it year after year. i 





hy in 1g00 alone 
the colossal METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
CoMPANY OF. NEw YoRK sold, in new contracts, 
nearly $350,000,000 of it. If life insura e isa 
delusion, what a strange one! Do you think it 
really is? Have you considered it at all? 








a ee ee ee 
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State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
Fifty-sixth Annual Financial Statement, January 1, 1902. 


29,889 Policies in force January 1, 1901, Amount at risk, . . $80,889,097 

4.756 Policies issued since January I, 1901, Amount at risk, . . 12,306,211 

24 Policies restored during 1901, Amount at fisk, . . 64,000 

‘ Increased. during 1901, . : : ; : : : ; : : 79,646 

Additions made — I90I, . ; , , ‘ ° : <“aee : 210,575 

34,669 Policies, : : : - $93,549,529 
"POLICIES TERMINATED, 

2.313 Amount at risk, A 6,125,380 

32,350 Policies i in foes Jonenry I, ‘tgoa, - +  « « Amount at risk, . $87,424,149 





RECEIPTS. 

Net assets January I, 1901, . : A ‘ : ; ’ q t : $16,447,627 67 
Premiums received since January I, 1901, ‘ : . z pring é . 3 see's 53 
Interest received since January I, 1901, ; ; : ; : ; x ; 836.23 
Rents received since January 1, i901, * 4 ‘ ; é : 2 : . 108,471. 87 
Annuity Certain Contracts 2 ‘ . : ‘ . i ; ‘ 8,851.00 
Profit and Loss, i ‘ , BULK Edis a ; oe eee 8,918.38 

$20,623,779.68 

DISBURSEMENTS TO POLICY HOLDERS. 

Claims by death, endowments, additions and i . $1,381,966, 36 
Dividends, A : ‘ ; ; r 428, 


$1.740,024.94 
OTHER EXPENDITURES. 
Taxes: Local; Mass. Excise; other States, Commissions, 
Supplies, Salaries, Agencies, Printing, nee and 
all other expenditures ‘ ; P ; . zi . $793,132.30 
Total disbursements, . : - $2,533,157.24 


Balance, Net Ledger Assets, . “ $18,090,622.44 


ASSETS. 

Bonds and Stocks owned, ; : . . ° ° ° . 4 ’ é « $80,785,033.00 
Loans on mortgage of Real mp ¢ é ‘ ‘ “ : . ‘ 31003» 317.00 
Loans on Policies, . ‘ 2 ; , ; * ° ; 1,271,627.65 
Loans on Collateral, gen a Gery eM Ma? fF "qf24,284.00 

Loans to Corporations, . : : " ° : : . ; ; 3 a 82,150.00 
Deferred Premium Notes, ; ‘a ° ‘ ‘ ° ° ‘ : - 144,039.00 
Real Estate owned, ° ° ° . ° P , ° . - _1,710,000.00 
Cash, in hand and on deposit i in banks, : " > ° ‘ . ; . : . © 370,171.79 


OTHER ASSETS. $18,090,622.44 
Interest and Rents accrued but not due, ; ‘ ‘ $227,607.44 
Market value of stocks and bonds over cost, . . . : e 972,197.00 
Uncollected premiums on policies i in force, $ 197,911. 7o 
Deferred va 167,076.59 $364,988.29 
Deduct loading, 20 etree ‘ - ‘ $72,997.66 
Deduct loading on = Notes, ; : 28,807.80 101,805.46 263,182.83 $1,462,987.27 
Total gross assets, $19,553,609.71 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve, Massachusetts Standard, . , ° - $1 7,486, 179.93 
Death claims in of adjustment, : F : : 58,723.21 
Claims on installment policies not yet due, . . 10,§33-00 
Special reserve for deferred dividends, ° ‘ : ° 26,000.00 
Premiums paid in Advance. ; ° " ‘ 5,405.28 
$17,586,831.49 
Deduct net value of re-insured risks, ° . . : . 54,777.00 
Total Liabilities, $17,532,054.49 
Surplus, Massachusetts Standard, P : ; ‘ : F ‘ ° $2,021,555.22 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. H. ™. WITTER, Secretary. 
NEW YORK OFPICE, 220 BROADWAY, C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 
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THE 


EQUITABLE| 


THE TWO GREAT 
AIMS 


of aman's lite are- pro- 


tection for his tamily- pro- 

vision tor himself. 
Endowment Assurance 

effects them both. 


Here is the result of Endow. 


ment policy No.24Z619 for 


$5,000 taken out 20 years|| 


ago at age 35: 
OF) Ye) 1 EV Robe] th Ue) 


Thisis areturn of all 
premiums paid with $2 
550.°° in addition; to say 
nothing of the 20 years 
ice ee 


mowd coupen below for particu/ars 


of sucha policy issued Al your age 


THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY Dept. No. 79. 
of the U, 8. 


| { i SS) £120_Broadway, New_York. 


” Please send me information regard- 
ing an Endowment for $ 
if issued to a man 








GHARLES H. FANGHER, President. 


witign SHERER CHAS. 8. GAUBERT 
Vice-Prest. Secretary 


omatan B. REED JAMES DENNISON 
2nd Vice-Prest Tre 


WILLIAM C., DEMOREST FRANK e. ‘COMBES 
Chn, Executive Com. Asst. Secretary 


OFFERS THE BEST COMBINATION 
OF INSURANCE AND INVESTMENT 
WITH MAXIMUM SECURITY AND 
MINIMUM COST. 


NORRIS SUTHERLAND, Superintendent of Agts. 








31 Nassau Street, New York City. 


Connecticut 
General Wife 
Tnsurance 
Company 











Assets Jan. 1,1902 - $4,221,686.49 
Liabilities : -  3,670,380.90 





Excess Security to Policy Holders $551,305.59 


ROBERT W. HUNTINGTON, Jr., President 
PisHeWOODWARD, -. - Vice-President 
JAMES’ A. TURNBULL, Secretary and Actuary 
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The Provident Life: 
and Trust Co. | = 
: 
i 


of Philadelphia. 


Yh CNN NLL NNN NN NNN NN NN NNN 
4 


» Insurance i in Force, - $149, 000,000. 
aid, 49, 000,000. 


NNO SE EEE EEE. 





NN MOEN 


Evidence of the skillful and faithful management of this 
company is found in its exceedingly low expense rate and the 
remarkably favorable rate of mortality. The rate of mortality 
is less than that of any other company in this country, and the 
dividends arising from that source will be correspondingly larger. 

The Provident has been conducted in accordance with 
the idea that Life Insurance is a sacred trust, and the best 
management that which secures permanence, unquestioned 
safety, moderate cost of insurance and fair and liberal treat- 
ment of its members. That the company has not been ex- 
celled in accomplishing these results is matter of record. 
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Samuel R. Shipley, 


_ President. 
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Me m Fidelity and Casualty Co. 


Or NEW YORE. 


Principal Office, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, N. Y. 





CASUALTY 
INSURANCE 


SPECIALTIES. 

Bonds of Suretyship for 
Persons in Positions of 
Trust. 

Personal Accident and 
Health, Liability, Burglary, 
Plate Glass, Steam Boiler, 
Etevater and Fly Wheel. 


THs Company has been engaged in the several MINOR MISCELLA.- 

NEOUS LINES of insurance for TWENTY-SIX YEARS. 
and has built up gradually and prudently the LARGEST CASUALTY 
INSURANCE BUSINESS IN THE WORLD. Its annual income 
from premiums is nearly FOUR MILLIONS of dollars. Its business 
is protected by assets of over FOUR AND A HALF MILLIONS, 
including an unearned premium reserve of over ONE MILLION 
NINE HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, and a special reserve 
against contingent claims of more than THREE-QUARTERS OF A 
MILLION. It has paid over FIFTEEN MILLIONS to its policy- 
holders FOR LOSSES. Its constant effort is to give to its clients 
not only INSURANCE indemnity, but prompt and effective IN- 








SPECTION and ADJUSTING SERVICES. 


GEO. BE. . ADE, WI. J. MATHESON, 
Ya o cCULLOUGH, t DIRECTORS : +] ALEXAND Bipkieepovr, W 


GEO. G. WILLIA 





. P. DIXON 
ALFRED Tl. HOYT, 
. HULL, 


ANTON A. BAYEN 
JOHN L. RIKER 
W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT. 
GEO. F. SEWARD 


ono. F. suwaan, hey 


ROBT. J. HILLAS, Secretary and Treasurer. ws 
HENRY CROSSLEY, Asst-Secretary. 


Inquiries addressed to this office will receive 
ad prompt attention. 


FRANK E. LAW, 2d Asst-Secretary. AGENCIES IN ALL CONSIDERABLE TOWNS. 


Mutual Reserve Life 
Insurance Company 


Frederick A. Burnham, President 
305, 307, 309 Broadway, « Rew York 


STATE OF New York 
INSURANCE nay, Age #30 


I, FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Super 
ance, DO ast ee CER TI Y, hoes the slutual 
Life Insurance Cor spany, of the City of Ne N n York, 
e Bt m t+) of New Yor 
= complied with th all the req law to be 
bserved by such corporation, on on cauamnesmten 
transact the business o 


and that it is authorized to 
the First Subdivision of 








UNITED STATES BRANCH, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Life I Aa 4 2 GEORGE E. KENDALL, Mawnacer. 
Section Seventy of Article IJ of the Insurance Law 


within this State, and that such business can properly 


“iii vmemon 1 oe tengo || AMERICAN FIRE 


scribed my name, an my 
{is. Ls.} erica ede all an ek ek Insurance 
Company: 
PHILADELPHIA. 


FRANCIS HENDRICKS, 
Superintendent of Insurance. 
Ninety-seeoend 
Annual Statement. 








Total Assets, $5,790,400.83 | a2 
Death Claims Paid Since Organization 
FIFTY MILLION DOLLARS 


seeere OR Oe Cesc ress eeesseeree® 


136, 
ee TOTAL “ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1908..$2,360,886.83 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, Presidest. 








THE INDEPENDENT 





NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





Capital Stock, - . -  $1,000,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance, . - 2,555,486.15 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, - 362,677.55 
Reserve for other claims, 25,000.00 


Net Surplus, - . . . 1,481,273.30 





Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1902 $5,424,437.00 
Increase in Assets, $572,647.66. 


Increase in Reinsurance Reserve, $510,066.39. 


Increase in Net Premium Income, $728,337.79. 





JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 


H, A. SMITH, Assistant Secretary. 


PRICE & BRICKELMAIER, 


Corner William and Cedar Streets, 
NEW YORK CITY AGENTS. em 
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The Manchester 
Assurance Co. 


OF MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


U.S. TRUSTEES 


RICHARD J. CROSS, - 
Capitalist 


71 Broadway, N.Y. 


HON. JOHN KEAN, 
U. S. Senate 
Vice- President Manhattan Trust Co, 
New York City 


HENRY S. REDMOND, 
Redmond,’ Kerr & Co,, Bankers 
43 Wall St., N. ¥. 


GEO. S. A. YOUNG, - 
49°51 Wall Street, N. Y. 


U. S. MANAGER 





A Annual 
Statement 


—OF THE— 


FIRE 
ASSOCIATION 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Offices: 407 and 409 Walnut St. 


1817 


JANUARY I, 1902. 
ASSETS, - - - 
LIABILITIES. 


Cash Capital - - 
Reported and Unadjusted Losses not yet 


due 
All other Liabilities, ~ & - 
Reserves, - 
Net Surplus beyond Capital Reserve and 
all Liabilities, - - 


$6,315,216.02 


$500,000.00 


550,132.66 
$6,315,216. 02 
—OFFICERS — 
ELIHU C. IRVIN, President 
THEO. H. CONDERMAN, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM MUIR, 2d Vice-President. 
M. G. GARRIGUES, Secretary. 

R. N. KELLEY, Assistant Secretary. 














The Rent Stops When 


the Building Buras. 


You lose your income till the de- 
stroyed property can be rebuilt and 
put in shape for rental. 

Ordinary insurance only covers 
It does 
not make good the rent you lose 


the actual damage by fire. 


during rebuilding. If you insure 


in The ContTINENTAL, a small ad- 
ditional premium effects rent insur- 


ance, and ‘secures a continuous 


rental income. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


46 Cedar Street, New York. 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ills. 
“INSURE IN AN AMERICAN COMPANY.” 


J. M. ALLEN, President. 


~ = Vice-President 
- _ Sec ond Vice-President 
RD - - Secretary 


Treasurer 
NERDS OK? - ” Asst Secretary 


FIRE INSURANCE 1902 


NATIONAL, OF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist. 1902. 


eT 


JAMES NICHULS, =n oa 
. B. KR. STILLMAN, Secretary, 
H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary. 
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1794 OLDEST INSURANCE COMPANY IN HARTFORD 10()2 , 





NINETY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBIT 


OF THE 


HARTFORD 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
ad 


JANUARY 1, 1902 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cash Items, ° ® $725,160 20 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of Transmission, A 1,518,255 06 
Rents and Accrued Interest, . s . A d ; ° 12,836 90 
Real Estate Unincumbered, ;: ° é : : 942,500 00 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (1st lien), . . ° ‘ . . 793,200 00 
Loans on Collateral Security, . , . . ‘ 4,800 00 
Bank Stock, Hartford, Market Value, : A , . 391,461 00 

“6 New York, “ . » ° . 444,480 00 

“ Boston, “ . ‘ 5 ‘ e 59,478 37 

ss Albany and [lontreal,«< . : ° : : 91,103 33 
Railroad Stocks, é b ‘ . . ‘ . 1,155,716 12 
State, City, and Reeeane Bonds, ; ; 3 4 d - 5,990,317 09 
Other Assets, . F j . ‘ 41,181 56 


TOTAL ASSETS, : j . $12,170,489 81 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock, . ‘ . . ; : ; : - $1,250,000 00 
Reserve for Re-insurance, » eit. ‘ ; ‘ . 6,894,504 68 
Reserve for all Unsettled Claims, . , ; ; ; 1,096,391 33 
NET SURPLUS > ‘ ; A : . 2,929,593 80 
SURPLUS TO POLICY-HOLDERS- ‘ é , ‘ ‘ 4,179,593 80 





Assets—increase ‘ . $1,250,114 88 Pnsome-aeb , . $10,028,122 63 
Reinsurance Reserve—increase 1,427,457 9 Expenditures, including dividend 9,061,250 55 


GEORGE L. CHASE, President 


P. C. ROYCE, Secretary THOS, TURNBULL, Ass’t Secretary CHAS. E. CHASE, Ass't Secretary 
Western Degertmnents Chicago; Il; * . . olen Sa Blonil, General: Agents 
Pacific Department, San Francisco,Cal. . . . : Whitney Paldche, Art Manages 
Mateagetion Dopetnr  i William Street, | Cae A Wind, Aart Manag 


Agencies ia all the Prominent Localities throughout the United States and Canada. 
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SUN INSURANCE > 
OFFICE — 


OF LONDON. 


FOUNDED A. D.” 1710. 


THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE INSURANCE | 


COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 


Trustees of the Company’s Funds in the United States. 


JouHN J. McCook. HERBERT LL. GRIGGS. 
JAMES May DUANE. 


Chief Office in the U. S. 
COMPANY’S BUILDING, 54 PINE ST., NEW YORK. 


The Metropolitan 
Plate Glass Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
THE OLDEST NEW YORK COMPANY IN ITS LINE 
Chartered April 22, 1874 
JULY 1, 1902 
Assets - - - $58 2,287.07 
Capital and Net Surplus - 394,358.67 
Prompt and Equitable 
Adjustment of Losses 
First Class Insurance at Fair Rates 


Its Liberal Policy [lakes it 
a Desirable Company for Brokers 





HOME OFFICE 


47 Cedar Street, New York 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW =. Sw Sti«s~SCsé resident 
DANIEL D. WHITNEY, ' Vice-President 
S. WILLIAM BURTON ,— Seeratary 


OFFICE OF THE 


| ATLANTIC © 


Mutual Insurance Company 


on Marine risks from ist January, 


? Heme eeree cee r 917.63 


marked off from ist January, 190 
to Sist December, 1901.............0.+- $3, 512,389.71 
Interest ved 


recei 
the x 
ante reodred $275,102.19 

«ee. 84,889.85 $329,992.04 


were estimated 
and paid in 1901,1,458,859.48 $1,857,044.29 


Less Salvages.. 112,031.98 
Reinsurances. . 8a'o17.08 $197,649.63 
Returns of Pre- 


miums and 





$430,511.52 1,659,394.66 





certificates of profits 
Sages seguesenaaierny 


3 
i 
F 
: 


if 
i 
: 


redeemed 
ich date 
luced at 

earned pre 
feonsd om and ster Posedays t e tisth 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


8 
a 





peer 








Wiliiam 6, Sturges. 





A. A. RAVEN, President. 
FP. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON , 3d Vice-Pree’t. 
imental 
BINDERS to hold thirteen copies of Tae INDE- 
PENDENT will be furnished by us at the 
rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 








190 Fulton Street, New York. 
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Ninety-Second Annual Statement 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, 


Bonds and Mortgages 
Stocks and Bonds 





ASSETS 


Premiums in course of Collection 
Cash in Office and Banks 


Outstanding Losses 


Reinsurance Reserve and Other Claims 


CAPITAL STOCK 
SUR PLUS 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary and Treasurer. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Secretary. 
WM. B. KELLY, General Mgr. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, 


ISRAEL MORRIS, 
P, S. HUTCHINSON, 


JOSEPH. E, GILLINGHAM, 





DIRECTORS. 


Philadelphia. 


January 1, 1902. 


$397,178 54 
882,402 55 
796,552 $0 

2,700 00 
20,996 20 
19,520 00 
169,531 00 
72,006 04 


$2,360,886 83 
$179,563 76 
1,544,609 50 

$1,724,173 26 


500,000 00 
136,713 57 


$2,360,886 83 




















CHARLES S. WHELEN, 


EDWARD F. BEALE, 
JOHN S, GERHARD, 


EDWARD LOWBER WELSH, 
ARCHIBALD R. MONTGOMERY. 
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GRE 


Insurance Company 


OF THE cry. or ‘NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED (Spa Office 
IN 1834 ae. : *No. 61 PINE STREET 








This Company. ‘has been uninterruptedly and successfully in business 


SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS 


gE RE RERERERERER ER OER EREREREREREROREREREREREREREA As 


ABA DA DAS 


PRHOA. 


1849, __ $902, 


SPRINGFIELD 
‘FIRE and MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY . 


Largest Fire Insurance Cunnne Chartered by 
the State of Massachusetts. 


CASH CAPITAL, | - $2,000,000.00. 


DIRECTORS: 


F. H,Harris, W. A, Harris, J. L. Pease, 
Homer L. Bosworth, A. W. Damon, M.S. Southworth, 
W.D Kinsman, Chas. E. Galacar, Marshall Field of Chicago, 


A. W. DAMON, President W. J. MACKAY, Secretary. 
CHAS. E. GALACAR, Vice-Pres’t. F. H. WILLIAMS, Treasurer. 


Agencies in Alt Prominent [Localities throughout the United States. 
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~HOME 


[INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


“orice: No. 9, ROADWAY, > 











ma oy. S 


oe Stocks “-% = ; 
Bonds and Mortgages, being 4st lien on Real Estat" - 
rat uncollected and in hands of Agents’ ~~~... - 
" fiterést due.and accrued on 1st July, 1902 . 








Cash Capital - - 

Reserve Premium Fund 

Unpaid Losses’ - - : - 
Unpaid Re-Insurance, and other claims - 
Reserve for Taxes - 
Net Surplus - - 





$15,918,449 43° 





Surplus as regards Policy-Holders, - $9,068,687 35 





JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. ELDRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-President. 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, 2d Vice-Pres. EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, 3d Vice-Pres..; 


AREUNAH'M. BURTIS, { Secretaries. HENRY J FERRIS, Asst. Secretary 


WILLIAII H. CHENEY, ; ; 








. 





All rights secured. 
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LIBBY’S PLUM PUDDING 
Rich, delicious, full of fruit, the most satisfying pudding you ever tasted. wit 


has a flavor all its own that cannot be imitated,—spicy, aromatic,—you camnot™ 
equal it at home. 


Ask for our booklet, ‘‘How to Make Good Things to Eat.” It tells about ail 
LIBBY’S (NATURAL FLAVOR) FOOD PRODUCTS put up in convenient key- 
opening cans, and it is free. Send 10c.in stamps for Libby’s Big Home Atlas, 
with 32 new maps; size, 8x11 inches, 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, Chicago, U. 





PHCENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE 
COQ, oF Hartrorp, Conn. 


Issues Endowment Policies to 
either men or women which 
(besides guaranteeing five 
other options) guarantee when 
the insured Is fifty, sixty, or 
seventy years old, to pay 
$1500 in cash on every $1000 
of insurance in force. 





Sample policies, rates, and 
other information will be given 
on application to the Home 
Office. 


JONATHAN B. BUNGE 
JOHN M. HOLGOMBE 
GHARLES H. LAWRENCE 
WILLIAM A. MOORE 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 

Asst. Secretary 
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MANOS 


-” receiving more favorable comments to- 
day from an artistic standpoint than all 
other makes combined, 


WE 
Challenge 


Comparisons. 


By our easy payment plan, every family 
in moderate circumstances can own a VOSE 
piano, We allow a liberal price for old in- 
struments in exchange, and deliver the piano 
in your house free of expense. You can 
deal with us at a distant point the same as 
in Boston. Send for catalogue and full 
information. 


VOSC & SONS PIANO CO. 


163 Boylston Street, = - - Boston, 
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Scottish Union & National 
Insurance Company 


OF 


EDINBURGH. 


oO 


Trustees of Funds in United States: 
JOHN R. REDFIELD, 


President National Exchange Bank. 


LEVERETT BRAINARD, 
Ex-Mayor, and President Case, Lockwood 
& Brainard Co. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, 
Ex-Governor, and President Aetna Life 
Insurance Co, 


J. H. BREWSTER, 


Manager, Hartford, Conn, 














[MENNENS 


BORATED| 
TALCUM 


Delightful reais ee After Shaving 


A positive relief for Chapped Hands, Chafi 
and all afflictions of the ekin. Removes all a 

erspiration. Get Mennen’s (the original), @ little 
om her in price, perhaps, than worthless substitutes, butt herets 
an reason for it, Sold everywhere, or mailed for 25 cents. 


Sample free. GERARD MENNENCO., Newark, N.J. 
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